too  much  in- 
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.  .from  highbrows ..  .a 
folks  across  the  tracks  .  . 


ABOUT  ten  years  ago  a  young  woman 
iV  copywriter  with  a  Chicago  agency 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  she  and 
her  husband  could  find  that  little  farm  where 
they  could  raise  those  chickens,  etc.  So  when 
her  sister,  vacationing  in  the  Ozarks,  phoned 
that  she  had  located  just  the  place,  the 
Chicago  couple  bought  it  sight  unseen  and 
shortly  thereafter  took  it  over. 

Five  years  later,  the  conductor  of  the 
Tribune’s  sophisticated  column  of  whimsical 
trivia,  “Front  Views  and  Profiles,”  began  to 
receive  an  occasional  contribution  signed  by 
Marg/e  of  Sunrise  Mountain  Farm.  Warming 
as  the  sunshine  in  the  mountain  country  they 
so  refreshingly  described,  these  homespun 
pieces  told  about  life  in  the  Ozarks  and  the 
eccentricities  of  the  simple  mountain  folk 
who  live  there. 


down  here  to  buy  farms  after  reading  my 
stories,  and  they  all  want  to  come  out  to  the 
house.  I  finally  had  to  tell  the  real  estate  man 
that  I  just  couldn’t  take  it 
terruption.  We  had  1,600  callers  one  sum¬ 
mer,  mostly  Chicago  people.  They  were  all 
such  delightfully  pleasant  people.  They  all 
stayed  half  a  day  and  usually  for  lunch  or 
dinner.  1  have  not  kept  an  accurate  record 
of  letters,  but  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  number  because  I  had  to  answer  them. 


Take  Down  Their  Hair 


“They  averaged  50  letters  a  week  all  year, 
and  each  had  to  have  a  separate,  friendly 
answer  because  they  always  are  written  by 
nice  people  who  are  taking  down  their  hair 
and  confiding  their  lifelong  ambitions  to  own 
a  farm.  Sometimes  I  help  them  find  a  farm 
.  .  .  sometimes  I  tell  them  they  wouldn’t  like 
the  hills.  (I’ve  grown  to  be  a  pretty  fair 
judge  of  those  who  can  take  hill  life  and 
those  who  can’t.)  They  ask  for  advice,  and, 
by  golly,  they  get  it. 

“My  letters  come  from  highbrows  who  say 
they  enjoy  the  stories,  and  from  folks  across 
the  tracks,  who  express  the  same  thought 
only  not  so  neatly,  but  the  bulk  of  them  come 
from  the  great  middle  class  with  families  who 
want  to  live  in  the  Ozarks.  I  feel  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  building  up  these  hopes  and 
dreams  .  .  .  that  is  why  I  am  so  careful  to  be 
accurate  in  my  stories.  And  when  people 
come  to  me  for  advice  I  am  as  sincere  and 
honest  with  them  as  if  they  were  my  own 
flesh  and  blood — as  we  say  in  the  hills. 


January  araraga  nat  paid  total  circaJation: 
Daily,  Ovar  935,000  •  Sunday.  Ovar  1.300.000 


Marge  ef  Sunrise  Mountain  Farm 


How  It  Started 


Readers  commented,  so  in  December,  1943, 
the  Sunday  editor  asked  Marge  of  Sunrise 
Mountain  Farm  how  she  would  like  to  do  a 
regular  piece  to  be  illustrated  and  run  every 
week  in  the  Sunday  Tribune.  She  thought 
she  would  like  it,  so  thus  started  the  new 
feature  “Fresh  from  the  Hills,”  and  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  Marge. 

Writes  Marge:  “So  many  people  come 


Goats  Pull  300  Letters 


“When  I  wrote  about  the  goatherdess,  Mrs. 
Slusser,  she  received  300  letters  from  people 


interested  in  goats  the  first  week  after  the 
story  cam;:  out.  When  I  wrote  about  Caimie 
Baker,  who  helps  others  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  she  said  every  letter  she  received 
contained  from  one  to  ten  dollars  and  in  one 
week  she  received  21  dresses  from  Tribune 
readers^  When  I  wrote  about  the  rural  school 
and  asked  for  flannel  pieces,  the  teacher  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  15  boxes  of  woolen  clothel 
and  hank  after  hank  of  new  yam.  You  should 
see  the  nice  slacks  and  snow  suits  and  sweat¬ 
ers  the  kids  are  now  wearing  in  that  poor 
little  school.” 

Somehow  or  other,  this  strikes  us  as  an 
illustration  of  reader  interest  that  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  advertisers  who  believe  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  qualities  which  build  deep  interest  and 
confidence  among  readers  produce  good  re¬ 
sults  for  advertisers. 
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IN  COMPETITION 


Competition  among  New  York  newspapers  is  to¬ 
day— and  has  always  been  — at  least  as  vigorous  as 
competition  among  other  enterprises. 

New  York  families  probably  have  a  wider  choice 
of  newspapers  than  any  other  families  in  America. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  diversity  and  competition, 
the  Journal-American  has  maintained  evening 
circulation  dominance  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  kind 
of  paper  it  is— and  in  the  fervor  and  sincerity  with 
which  it  serves  the  families  who  read  it. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK 


IN  CHICAGO 


TfiE  Journal-American 


THE  Herald- American 


iVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


EVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


ju>eA 


DISCUSS  TAXES 
WITH  THE 
TREASURY? 


M  cGRAW-HILL  ran  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  The  Washington  Post  on  the 
subject  of  “seed-money,”  urging  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  remember,  when  formulating 
tax  plans,  that  business  must  be  allowed  to 
retain  enough  profit  to  re-convert,  plan, 
and  build  for  post-war  production. 

They  were  good  ads.  They  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  Congress.  Whether  they  affected 
the  thinking  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
only  the  Treasury  could  say,  but  it’s  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  were  seen  by  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  officials.  A  survey  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  listed  in  the  current  Congressional  Di¬ 
rectory  as  officals  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  reveals  that  87%  of  them  read  The 


Washington  Post,  the  large  majority  hav- 
ing  it  delivered  by  carrier  to  their  homes. 

Whether  your  company  wants  to  ex¬ 
pound  its  ideas  on  taxation — on  any  phase 
of  our  fiscal  policy — or  wants  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  its  products  or  services 
to  the  Treasury’s  Procurement  Division — 
it’s  hard  to  improve  on  that  McGraw-Hill 
idea  of  putting  it  in  an  ad  in  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Not  only  the  Treasury  will  see 
what  you  have  to  say,  but  also  the  legis¬ 
lators  who  make  the  laws  the  Treasury  en¬ 
forces.  So  will  practically  everyone  else  in 
official  Washington,  because  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  is  the  paper  that  almost  everyone 
of  importance  reads. 


Washington's  Outstanding  Newspaper 
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IT  WAS  the  afternoon  of  August  30,  1905.  1200 
fans  were  gathered  in  old  Bennett  Park,  Detroit 
to  see  the  Tigers  fight  it  out  with  the  Yankees.  A 
tall,  gaunt,  almost  gawky  Ipoking  boy  sauntered 
up  to  the  plate.  Jack  Chesboro,  Yankee  pitcher 
smiled  at  the  evidently  very  nervous  youth. 


The  first  bail  pitched  the  boy  lunged  at  and 
missed.  The  next  he  watched  curve  over  the  plate. 
"Stri--ke  tuh,”  snapped  Silk  O’Loughlin.  Chesboro 
wound  up  and  shot  the  ball  toward  the  plate 
again.  There  was  a  resounding  crash.  Hahn  in 
center  field  turned  and  dashed  madly  fenceward. 
A  white  streak  shot  to  first,  rounded  the  sack  like 
a  soaring  eagle  and  slid  to  second,  safe  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb  had  begun  his 
career  as  the  greatest  baseball  player  of  all  time. 


Like  Henry  Ford,  Henry  LeLand,  Horace  Dodge 
and  other  geniuses  whose  work  made  Detroit 
famous,  Cobb  seemed  to  borrow  something  of 
the  fiery,  dynamic  spirit  of  the  city  he  called  home 
.  .  .  to  match  the  determination  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  to  excel  ...  to  beat  the  world  ...  to 
do  things  in  his  chosen  career  that  no  one  else 
had  ever  done.  And  Cobb  succeeded,  largely 
because  he  disciplined  himself  to  success  through 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  body. 


The  Free  Press  followed  Cobb  throughout  his  years  as  a 
bat,eball  player,  as  it  has  followed  the  careers  and  the 
work  of  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  to  make  Detroit  known  the  world  round.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  a  city  like 
Detroit.  Perhaps  the  Free  Press  has  been  fortunate  in 
that  during  its  life  span  of  114  years  it  has  had  so  many 
opportunities  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  so  many  of  its  distinguished  citizens.  With 
the  examples  of  these  men  before  us,  we  welcome 
the  daily  challenge  to  capably  serve  The  Fourth  City. 


(Sfjiie  Detroit  ifxu 

JOHN  5.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
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on  the  cobbled  colonial  street,  at  the 
ancient  sign  bought  cane  baskets  ...  to  be  brimmed  with 
treasures — East  Indian  spices  and  fresh  snared  shad,  ox-cheek 
and  oznabrigs,  Bohea  tea,  a  blue  stone  dish,  "figur’d  fabrics, 
chinces,  cainbricks",  silk  knee  garters,  Whitechapel  needles 
newly  brought  by  latest  brig  from  London  town,  and  St.  Kit’s 
spirits  for  the  master’s  melancholy  .  .  . 

Symbol  of  the  modern  newspaper  could  well  be  the  cane 
carryall .  .  .  for  the  press  is  the  great  Iwisket  which  brings  the 
chattels  of  commerce  to  the  marketplace  .  .  .  the  wares,  elixirs, 
and  merchandises  which  call  out  the  city’s  Dutch  dollars  and 
copper  shillings  .  .  .  the  precious  stuff  that  adds  adventure  to 
life  and  joy  to  living. 

Philadelphia’s  pannier  is  The  Inquirer  ...  on  its  panoramic 
pages  are  spread  the  wonders  of  the  world . . .  and  here  sellers  of 
staples  and  vendors  of  visions  find  their  most  productive 
pennysworth.  Advertiser*  of  the  first  quality  find  favor — because 
The  Inquirer’s  audience  favors  quality  first. 


This  is  the  Spring.  This  is  the  time  when  she 
revels  in  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  world,  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  fragrance  and  loveliness  of  a  Nature 
resplendent  in  new  blossomsr— cherry  blossoms, 
apple  blossoms,  tulips  and  jonquils.  In  her 
own  garden  she  loves  to  dig  her  hands  in  the 
wet  earth  planting  her  tomatoes  and  marigolds. 
Life  to  her  among  her  flowers  and  young  plants 
seems  very  good  and  very  rich. 

If  you  wonder  sometimes  about  the  tremend¬ 
ous  influence  of  a  great  newspaper,  consider 
what  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  does  to 
satisfy  this  universal  human  yearning  to  enjoy 
earth’s  beauty.  It  carries  a  daily  column  of 
garden  news  and  flower  news,  by  its  own  garden 
editor.  It  has  done  much  to  support  Garden 
Clubs  and  the  City  Beautiful  Commission,  to 
encourage  V’ictorj'  Gardening.  It  was  leader 
in  the  efforts  which  created  two  woodland 
preserves  at  Memphis’  doorstep — Shelby  Forest 
and  National  Forest  of  Discovery.  It  made 
Memphis  a  more  beautiful  city  by  promoting 
the  widespread  planting  of  crape  myrtle. 

A  great  newspaper  must  be  all  things  to  all 
people,  a  powerful  force  exactly  in  the  measure 
that  it  satisfies  every  interest.  The  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  America’s  finest  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  we  think,  because  in  its  city  it  is 
so  close  to  so  many  people.  Just  as  it  has  (the 
profound  respect  of  the  business  executive,  the 
school  teacher,  the  factory  worker,  so  is  it  very 
close  to  this  Girt  in  her  Garden.  , 


MEMPHIS 

PRESS-SCIMITAR 


% 
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it  better— in 
Milwaukee 


Family  coverage  of  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  the  IS  markets  having 
more  then  200,000  families  in  the 
ABC  City  Zone. 


MILWAUKEE 
Philadelphia  .  . 
Washington .  . 
Cleveland  .  .  . 

Newark . 

New  York.  .  .  . 
Baltimore  .  .  .  . 

Detroit . 

Pittsburgh  .  .  . 

Chicago . 

Cincinnati.  .  .  . 
St.  Louis  .  .  .  . 

Boston . 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  . 


In  two  of  the  cities  listed  here,  it  takes 
four  newspapers  to  equal  the  thor¬ 
ough  one-paper  coverage  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Milwaukee.  In  three  others  it 
takes  three  papers.  In  the  other  nine, 
it  takes  two  papers.  This  outstanding 
economy  of  coverage  in  Milwaukee  is 
further  evident  in  The  Journal’s  mil¬ 
line  rate  of  $1.57,  which  is  lower  than 
all  but  three  of  the  papers  listed. 


Source:  "Market  and  Newspaper 
Statistics"  pnblished  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
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a  continuing  serins  of  ob- 
servoHons  from  the  office 
of  the  Business  Monoger... 


No. 


Retailers  were  already  making  Easter  plans  while  the  rest  of  us  were 
doing  our  frantic,  last-minute  Qiristmas  shopping.  On  January  9, 
when  the  final  Easter  orders  were  placed,  The  New  York  Times 
printed  eight  columns  under  "Arrival  of  Buyers”,  an  all-rime  record 
of  1789  registrations.  This  service  to  the  wholesale  markets,  which 
do  about  1 3  billions  annually,  has  been  maintained  every  business  day 
since  1896  when  it  was  originated  by’ The  Times; 

So  many  requests  have  come  to  The  Times  for  information  aiiJ  suggestions  on  how  to 
promote  community  interests  that  we  have  prepared  a  new  48-page  illustrated  booklet, 
"Community  Advertising  for  Progress  and  Prosperity”.  It  is  sure  to  make  interesting 
and  profitable  reading  for  forward-looking  members  of  every  town,  city,  county,  state 
and  region.  We’ll  gladly  send  you  a  complimentary  copy.  Write:  Promotion  Dept., 
The  New'York  Times,  233  West  4ird  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

What  canned  foods  do  service  men  overseas  like  best  ?  Boned  chicken, 
for  one  thing,  says  College  Inn  Food  Products  Company,  who  believe 
most  of  their  last  Fall’s  produaion  eventually  found  its  way  intoi^^ 
soldiers’  gift  boxes.  An  officer  recently  wrote  them  from  England,^^' 
asking  if  he  and  the  twelve  other  men  in  his  barrack  could  pool 
their  needs  and  order  direct  by  mail.  Particularly  gratifying  was 
his  comment  that  the  idea  was  inspired  by  a  College  Inn  advertisement  he  had  seen 
in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Especially  these  days,  gardening  is  a  very  real  part  of, life  for  anyone 
with  a  few  square  yards  of  soil.  As  a  public  service  to  women  in  the 
New  York  marketing  area,  we  held  in  Times  Hall-,  in  February,  a 
series  of  four  meetings  on  "Gardening  for  Pleasure  and  Profit”, 
devoted  to  Flowers,  Lawns,  Vegetables,  Fruit.  Next  garden  event 
.  on  The  Times  Hall  calendar  is  the  Third  Annual  Garden  Week— 

In  the  w'edcday  Times,  not  long  ago  was  a  3-line  "Lost  and  Found"  advertisement, 
describing  a  woman’s  ring,  lost  while  the  New  Jersey  owner  was  visiting  New  York. 
The  following  day  another  visitor  wired  us  that  she  had  found  the  ring  in  New  York 
and  had  seen  the  advertisement  in  The  Times  after  returning  to  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
The  owner  wrote  us:  "You  see,  the  ring  was  a  wedding  present  from  my  husband,  and 
losing  it  a  week  from  the  day  we  were  married  was  just  too  much.  1  wish  I  could 
personally  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  'The  Times  kindness.” 

^ork 

"All  THC  Nf WS  TMAT  S  HT  TO  ftlNT" 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ANPA  to  Have  Spokesman 
At  Communication  Hearings 


Special  Committee  Takes  Steps 
To  Safeguard  Interests  of  Press 


active  participation  in  ail  gov¬ 
ernmental  hearings  and  inter¬ 
national  conferences  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  telecommunication — wire, 
cable  or  radio— has  been  deter¬ 
mined  as  the  first  task  of  the 
new  International  Press  Com¬ 
munication  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Within  a  week  after  the  formal 
announcement  of  its  member¬ 
ship,  the  committee  has  met  and 
agreed  on  a  plan  of  action  to 
stdeguard  the  interests  of  a  free 
press  in  any  post-war  projects 
for  merging  communication  fa¬ 
cilities  or  allocating  the  air 
waves  for  international  corre¬ 
spondence. 

A  statement  of  policy,  detail¬ 
ing  the  conunittee’s  view  of  the 
problems  facing  newspapers  in 
this  worldwide  field,  is  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  among  publishers  within 
the  next  week  or  so.  Even  while 
that  is  in  preparation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  steps  to  ar¬ 
range  for  representation  at 
Washington  hearings  which  are 
scheduled  to  go  into  the  question 
of  a  telecommunication  merger 
next  week. 

An  Expert  As  Spokesman 

Services  of  an  expert  as 
spokesman  for  the  publishers 
have  been  enlisted.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed,  and  his 
name  will  be  divulged  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings,  probably 
simultaneously  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  ANPA  committee. 

Members  of  the  committee 
conferred  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday.  They  were  guests 
of  the  chairman.  Brig.  Gen.  Ju¬ 
lius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  committee  com¬ 
prises  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Hugh  Baillie,  United 
Press;  J.  V.  Connolly,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun;  Brig. 
Gen.  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution;  John  S.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  EdKors  hnd  presi¬ 
dent  of  Knight  Newspapers; 
Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  and  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis^tch. 

While  the  committee  has  not 
committed  itself  to  general  op¬ 
position  to  all  proposals  affecting 
the  international  telecommuni¬ 


cation  system,  it  is  giving  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  task  of 
keeping  officials  fully  informed 
of  the  press  viewpoint.  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  concerned 
over  some  proposals  advanced 
in  Congress  and  in  international 
discussions  which  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  development 
of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  an  exclusive  dissemi¬ 
nator  of  press  dispatches. 

The  proposals  include  one  cur¬ 
rently  being  studied  by  the 
Wheeler  Committee  to  “permit” 


NEWSPRINT  curtailment  prob¬ 
lems  of  U.  S.  newi^apers 
were  highlighted  this  week  by 
the  announcements  of  several 
dailies  that  they  are  changing 
to  tabloid  formats,  either  for 
one  day  or  several,  and  they 
are  further  restricting  the 
amount  of  advertising. 

"The  newspapers  hope  to  be 
able  to  avoid  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  present  newsprint 
quotas,”  explained  T.  M.  Pep- 
perday,  publisher,  .  and  H.  P. 
Pickrell,  editor,  iri  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  as  it 
starts  publishing  Sunday  and 
Monday  editions  in  tabloid  size. 
“We  aim  to  give  readers  as  wide 
and  thorough  a  coverage  of  the 
news  as  possible.  ...  To  do  this, 
however,  it  has  been  at  times 
necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
ads,  or  even  to  turn  down 
some.” 

Street  Sale*  Cut  Out 

The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal 
and  News  have  gone  tabloid  for 
March  and  also  have  eliminated 
street  sales.  Advertisers  are 
permitted  to  use  either  the 
morning  or  afternoon  paper,  but 
not  both. 

Two  pages  have  been  lopped 
off  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News 
each  weekday  and  four  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press  also  slashed  space  for 
both  news  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent 

The  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  which  an¬ 
nounced  two  weeks  ago  publi¬ 
cation  of  tabloid  editions  on 


or  possibly  compel  the  creation 
of  a  single  American  agency, 
controlling  all  cable  and  radio 
communication  facilities,  with  a 
large  block  of  stock  held  by  the 
government. 

In  the  State  Department  there 
are  plans  for  international 
agreements  affecting  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  radio  frequencies.  Some 
proponents  of  extensive  gov¬ 
ernmental  shortwave  broadcast¬ 
ing  would  go  so  far  as  to  curtail 
frequencies  allocated  for  the 
usual  commercial  and  press  cor¬ 
respondence,  leaving  the  press 
to  rely  on  overloaded  cables. 

The  next  major  conference  on 
allocation  of  frequencies  is  sched¬ 
uled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  ANPA  Com- 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  went 
to  tabloid  for  Thursday  editions 
also,  telling  readers:  “This  ag¬ 
gravated  reduction  in  service  is 
due  to  the  continued  unfairness 
of  the  War  Production  Board  in 
failing  to  give  to  this  war-en¬ 
larged  population  the  new^rint 
allotment  which  the  regulations 
provide  shall  be  given  and 
which  is  given  to  other  areas 
similarly  situated.” 

From  Washington,  D.  C.,  came 
an  OTder  to  the  Seattle  (^^sh. ) 
Times  to  reduce  its  new^rint 
consumption  by  284  tons  in  the 
next  nine  months  to  compensate 
for  overuse  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1944. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 
requested  local  display  adver¬ 
tisers  to  limit  copy  in  April  to 
80%  of  the  space  taken  in  April, 
1944.  A  10%  reduction  was  im¬ 
posed  in  March  and  other  re¬ 
strictions  were  applied  to  other 
classes  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  The  latest  cut,  Nichol¬ 
son  said,  was  due  to  the  paper’s 
loss  of  171  tons  of  new^rint 
during  the  second  quarter  under 
a  coiiH>romise  plan  before  the 
WPB  Appeals  Board. 

The  compromise  was  worked 
out  between  Mr.  Nicholson  and 
John  F.  Timms,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  for  utilization  of 
paper  saved  by  discontinuance 
of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Item  in  1941. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Post-Dispatch 
omitted  publication  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Final  Edition  on  Saturdays. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


More  Papers  Cut  Ads, 
Print  Tabloid  Issues 
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Denny  for  FCC 

Washington.  Mar.  15 — 
Charles  R.  Denny.  Ir..  general 
counsel  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  has 
been  nominated  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  succeed  T.  A.  M. 
Craven  os  a  member  of  the 
commission.  Senate  ratification 
is  iorecost. 


mittee  to  be  represented  there 
and  to  present  a  complete  story 
of  the  part  the  American  press 
has  played  in  developing  new 
techniques  of  radio  communica¬ 
tion  during  the  war,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  greater  use  is  being 
made  of  available  frequencies. 

A  report  on  1944  operations 
discloses  that  Press  Wireless 
handled  approximately  120,000,- 
000  words  of  news  and  about 
1,000,000  square  centimeters  of 
radiophoto  and  facsimile.  No 
such  volume  of  news  traffic  ever 
would  have  been  possible  by 
csdile,  at  the  original  rate  of  $10 
per  word,  or  even  at  today's  pre¬ 
vailing  rates  of  commercial 
operators,  it  has  been  argued  by 
opponents  of  plans  that  threaten 
to  disband  Press  Wireless.  Their 
point  is  that  a  telecommunica¬ 
tion  agency  set  up  especially  to 
serve  the  press  provides  the 
competition  that  improves  ser¬ 
vice  generally  and  also  keeps 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  press 
in  speed  and  bulk  of  reports. 

Lower  Rotes  Advocoted 

Phases  of  the  campaign  for 
worldwide  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  involve  communica¬ 
tion  systems  free  from  govern¬ 
mental  control  or  impediments 
of  censorship  in  any  form  will 
undoubtedly  be  studied  by  the 
ANPA  Committee  as  it  explores 
the  entire  field.  As  part  of  the 
plan  for  free  exchange  of  inter¬ 
national  news,  Kent  Cooper  of 
the  Associated  Press  has  been 
advocating  establishment  of  a 
telecommimicatlon  system  that 
would  give  a  2-cent  press  rate. 

Also  on  the  agenda  for  the 
ANPA  Committee’s  study  will 
be  the  operations  of  Britain’s 
merged,  government-directed 
system  of  communication,  Cabies 
&  Wireless,  Ltd.,  which  has  a 
penny-a-word  rate.  Some  usecis 
of  the  service  have  complained 
that  the  low  rate  is  offset  by 
delays  and  failure  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  press. 

One  more  subject  to  receive 
attention  will  be  the  disposal  of 
radio  frequencies  now  used  by 
the  armed  services  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information.  There 
has  been  some  question  whether 
Press  Wireless,  or  any  of  the 
commercial  operators,  would  get 
back  the  frequencies  they  sur¬ 
rendered  for  war  services. 
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On  to  San  Francisco 
With  Press  Crusade! 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  STRONGEST  en¬ 

dorsement  of  the  principles  in 
the  crusade  of  American  news¬ 
paper  men  for  world  freedom 
of  Information  came  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  this  week  when 
he  pledged  full  and  free  access 
to  the  news  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  thus  providing  a  practical 
demonstration  before  the  world’s 
advocates  of  International  se¬ 
curity. 

In  view  of  the  jibes  that  have 
been  aimed  at  the  traveling 
committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  call¬ 
ing  on  them  to  explain  their 
mission  against  a  background  of 
closed  door  conferences  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  Hot  Springs,  and 
Yalta,  the  President’s  promise 
of  giving  wide  freedom  to  the 
press,  radio,  movies  and  still 
photographers  went  further  than 
any  of  the  thousands  of  words 
spoken  and  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  date. 

Also,  it  was  indicated  Very 
strongly  by  the  President’s  \atti- 
tude  and  by  State  Department 
actions  and  announcements  that 
the  U.  S.  Government — already 
on  record  by  joint  Congressional 
resolution  —  intends  to  present 
and  promote  the  doctrine  of 
peace  -  through  -  informa,tion  in 
the  San  Francisco  deliberations. 
From  London,  too,  came  advice 
that  some  of  Europe’s  smaller 
nations  will  strive  to  obtain 
binding  declarations  of  a  world 
free  press  at  the  Conference. 
(On  Feb.  17,  Editor  &  Publisher 
proposed  that  the  subject  be 
included  in  the  agenda  at  San 
Francisco. ) 

A  New  Champion 

Rising  as  a  new  champion  of 
the  program  defined  in  “Bar¬ 
riers  Down,’’  Rep.  I>aniel  J. 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  delivered 
a  stirring  address  In  the  House 
this  week,  had  Kent  Cooper’s 
latest  article  (from  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  Mar. 
11 )  reprinted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  announced 
he  was  preparing  a  resolution 
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to  be  submitted  to  the  U.  S. 
delegation  at  San  Francisco. 
Already  on  that  delegation  are 
Sen.  Tom  Connally  and  Rep.  Sol 
Bloom,  sponsors  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  resolution  which 
Congress  adopted  last  fall. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
Unit^  Press,  pointed  up  the 
possibilities  at  the  forthcoming 
conference,  saying:  "The  Inter- 
American  Conference  at  Mexico 
City  has  taken  a  definite  step 
forward  in  making  freedom  of 
the  news  a  fundamental  in  the 
co-ordination  of  the  Americas 
for  peace  and  security.  This 
has  been  achieved  through  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  resolution  calling 
for  freedom  of  access  to  news  at 
its  source,  and  elimination  of 
censorship  and  other  restrictions 
on  press  and  radio  when  the 
war  ends. 

“The  next  step  will  probably 
be  at  San  Francisco,  where  it 
is  logical  to  presume  that  sim¬ 
ilar  guarantees  of  the  people’s 
right  to  the  news  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  adopted.  About 
all  that  is  needed  to  establish 
a  free  interchange  of_  news 
among  nations  is  to  haVe  the 
matter  handled  in  all  countries 
just  as  it  is  in  the  U.  S. 

“In  this  country,  any  legiti¬ 
mate  foreign  press  association  or 
newspaper  can  secure  the  same 
news  transmission  facilities  as 
the  United  Press,  for  instance, 
and  on  the  same  terms.  Our 


Washington,  Mar.  15 — An  era 
of  improved  relations  between 
the  State  Department  and  the 
press  has  been  ushered  in  by 
the  trial  of  more  liberal  methods 
of  news  handling  at  the  Mexico 
City  conference  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  representatives  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  mutual  satisfaction 
with  the  results. 

Secretary  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius.  Jr.,  who,  before  promo¬ 
tion  to  his  cabinet  status,  had 
hinted  at  a  general  policy  of 
exclusion  of  reporters  from  in¬ 
ternational  meetings  on  the 
theory  that  the  delegates  should 
be  permitted  to  report  back  to 
their  countries  before  publicity 
was  released,  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  this  week  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  meeting  next  month  will 
be  marked  by  greater  freedom 
of  coverage  than  similar  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  past.  President 
Roosevelt  later  announced  that 
the  San  Francisco  conference 
will  be  wide  open  to  the  press, 
radio,  movies  and  still  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Comment  of  Mr.  Stettinius 
was  prompted  by  an  expression 
of  a(H>reciation  for  treatment 
of  the  press  at  Mexico  City, 
made  by  William  O.  Player,  Jr. 


government  press  conferences 
in  normal  times  are  open  to  the 
press  of  the  world.  Before  the 
war,  German  and  Japanese  re¬ 
porters,  like  Americans,  could 

?[0  to  the  President’s  press  con- 
erence. 

“If  other  countries  would 
handle  the  American  press  on 
the  same  basis  that  the  foreign 
press  is  handled  in  this  country, 
free  and  untrammeled  exchange 
of  news  among  nations  would, 
after  the  war,  become  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.” 

The  attitude  of  the  smaller 
nations,  London  sources  said, 
is  that  the  ability  of  an  inter¬ 
national  security  league  to  make 
its  decisions  stick — especially  if 
they  involve  a  Big  Power — will 
depend  on  the  strength  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  nations  involved  in  the 
dispute.  That  is  where  their 
interest  in  a  world  free  press 
becomes  a  major  factor,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  quite  likely 
that  the  ASNE  Committee’s  re¬ 
cent  conversations  with  officials 
of  these  countries  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  shaping  their 
thought. 

An  official  of  one  small  nation 
was  quoted  as  saying:  “If  we 
can  guard  against  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  true  facts,  if  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  one-sided  portrayal  of  a 
situation,  if  we  can  make  sure 
all  people  have  access  to  the 
reasons  behind  the  league’s  de¬ 
cisions,  then  we  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  public  opinion. 
Dictators  and  aggressors  have 
a  poor  chance  of  misleading  en¬ 
lightened  people.” 

That  is  what  the  American 
crusaders  have  been  preaching 
day  in  and  day  out  to  win  con¬ 
verts  to  the  cause  of  a  world- 


of  the  New  York  Post,  who  had 
covered  the  meetings.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  appeared  pleased  and  he 
gave  large  credit  to  Michael  J. 
McDermott,  special  assistant  in 
charge  of  press.  In  future  meet¬ 
ings.  he  said,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  also  abroad,  effort 
will  be  made  to  give  full  co¬ 
operation  to  the  newsmen. 

Russio's  Influence 

The  comments  were  especial¬ 
ly  significant,  reporters  agreed, 
because  Russian  delegates  will 
be  at  the  West  Coast  meetings. 
Silent  treatment  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  has  been  the  rule 
where  the  Soviet  representa¬ 
tives  have  sat.  The  Hot  Springs 
meeting  which  launched  the 
series  was  regarded,  perhaps,  as 
the  worst;  Bretton  'Woods  was 
little  better,  and  the  UNRRA 
meetings  began  to  break  the 
ice.  l^e  aviation  meetings  at 
Chicago  were  satisfactory,  but 
again  Russia  was  not  represent¬ 
ed.  The  Soviet  did  not  send 
anyone  to  the  Mexico  City  meet¬ 
ings  which,  the  newsmen  con¬ 
cede,  was  best-handled  to  date. 

The  United  States  will  be  host 
nation  at  San  Francisco.  That 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


450  in  Press  Corps 

Washington.  Mar.  15— When 
the  deadline  for  filing  applica¬ 
tions  for  press  credentials  at 
San  Francisco  was  reached  at 
midnight,  it  was  estimoted 
more  than  450  correspondents 
will  report  the  United  Nations 
deliberations.  This  number 
includes  news  photographers. 

At  the  office  of  M.  I.  McDer¬ 
mott,  who  will  be  press  officer 
on  the  west  coast,  it  was  stated 
time  had  not  permitted  catalog¬ 
ing  of  the  applications  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  intend  to  re¬ 
main  throughout  the  conference 
—estimated  at  between  four 
and  eight  weeks. 


wide  press  freedom.  The  mes¬ 
sage  was  carried  right  to  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow  this  week 
by  the  ASNE  Committee.  Wil¬ 
bur  S.  Forrest,  Ralph  E.  Mc¬ 
Gill  and  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  as 
they  conferred  with  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  Tass  and  the  editors  of 
the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  A  majority  of  the 
Soviet  journalists  conversed  in 
English  during  the  four-hour 
discussion.  Several  had  lived 
in  the  U.  S. 

The  Committee  moved  on 
toward  India  and  China,  still 
hopeful  of  returning  to  the 
U.  S.  before  the  opening  of  the 
San  Francisco  conference  on 
April  25. 

Helping  to  keep  home  front 
interest  keyed  up.  Congressman 
Flood,  a  Democrat  lawyer  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  who  said  he  be¬ 
came  enthused  with  the  press 
freedom  crusade  after  reading 
Cooper’s  "Barriers  Down,”  made 
a  speech  supporting  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  chief’s  argument 
that  a  free  press  and  freedom  of 
international  news  exchange 
should  be  imposed  in  the  peace 
terms. 

“I  come  to  this  conclusion,” 
he  said,  “because,  having  had 
no  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
world  and  no  means  of  inter¬ 
national  exchange  of  unbiased 
news,  this  war  that  now  is,  had 
to  be.” 

Merely  having  the  right  to 
gather  news  isn’t  enough,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Flood.  The  right  of 
equal  opportunity  at  the  trans¬ 
mitting  points  must  also  be  had. 

“Freedom  of  access  at  news 
sources,”  he  said,  "seems  to 
have  been  the  fundamental  de¬ 
mand  of  the  press,  but  that  isn’t 
worUi  a  tinker’s  damn  if  you 
can’4  disseminate.  And  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times 
that  the  element  of  competition 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
must  be  preserved.  Otherwise 
the  press  loses  its  virility.  It  is 
no  service  to  the  newspapers 
and  their  readers  to  hand  out 
drivel,  equally  accessible  to  all 
with  facilities  for  sending  it  out 
equally  available.” 

Flood  said  he  doesn’t  want  to 
see  any  agency  given  any  ex¬ 
clusiveness  or  any  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  availability  of  gov¬ 
ernment  news. 


State  Department  Sold 
On  Freer  Press  Policy 


■  eiTOR  ft  PUBkISMIt  f«r  March  .17.  1949 
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Cowan  First  Over  Bridge 
As  Press  Crosses  Rhine 


Correspondents  Join  Wild  Race  to  March 

Scene  of  AlKed  River  Crossing  >,"5 

the  first  German  plane  started 

the  press  also  established  a  They  got  back  at  1:30  a.m.,  after  to  come  over,”  he  wrote. 

bridgehead  on  the  eastern  an  eight-hour  drive."  ”  ‘Well,  t^t  was  easy’,  some  one 

bank  of  the  Rhine  this  week.  Rooney  told  Boyle,  “We  were  sighing  in  relief  that  we 

At  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a  gone  altogether  ItW  hours  and  had  nin  the  gauntlet. 

British  correspondent  and  in-  spent  only  20  minutes  getting  “The  words  were  hardly  ut- 
jury  to  two  others  (see  story  the  story.  The  rest  of  the  time  tered  when  the  whole  world 

below)  the  newsmen  carried  vve  spent  in  the  jeep.”  seemed  to  cave  in.  Anti-aircraft 

coverage  of  the  war  across  the  g  bovi-.  “Mew-maner  men  machine  guns,  field  guns 


German  heartland.  turned  to  the  nreas  camn  after  uivea  irom  me  jeep  anu 

Then  they  wrote  what  many  j “  5f  Tewi^e  over  hugged  the  ground.  ’This  is 

of  them  believed  was  the  lead  muddv*  roads  with  Moueh  dl-  ^  thought,  my  heart  pound- 

,h.  ni.n„cH™  of  »«  ^tort  a  potato  . .  .  . 


“We  dived  from  the  jeep  and 
hugged  the  ground.  'This  is 


of  Germany.  JT 

Claiming  the  distinction  of 
“first  reporter  across  the  bridge” 
was  Howard  Cowan  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

"I  went  across  with  a  Da- 


rm  “But  we  all  did.  Half  a  dozen 

Writ*.  Than  Wash  ourselves  up.” 

Throughout  the  afternoon  Mc- 
“The  story  was  so  hot.  how-  Dermott  continued  to  scramble 


kola  fa^  boy  to  Lt  a  ftrsF-hand  for  shelter  at  intervals  to  avoid 

SSr  oTth^^  heroic  doughboys  accumulated  topsoil  bombs  and  bullets,  he  said. 

^7  snatehed"  UD  a“  German  finished  pound-  “Once  we  were  huddled  around 

finable  and  rac^  LrS  ^he  i"*  ““t  accounts  of  the  the  skeleton  of  an  apple  tree 

Rhine  for  what  looms  as  the  surprising  and  enterpris-  five  yards  from  the  river  when 

»«  >»«  >  pi™  on  the  hrldg. 


^  the  war  ”  wrote  Cowan  naked  until  we  saw  it 

_  ’  .  e.  Covering  the  bridgehead  was  crash.  The  crew  never  had  a 

Across  to  btay  more  than  an  adventure  in  jeep-  chance  to  get  out.  At  dark  the 

“I  can’t  say  where  and  vex-  ing  however,  as  the  death  and  bridge  was  still  there  and  planes 
ingly  little  of  what  I  saw,  but  injury  of  the  British  corre-  had  given  up  for  the  day.” 
this  can  be  said:  the  Americans  spondents  attests,  and  John  Running  true  to  form,  which 
are  across  the  Rhine  to  stay.”  B.  McDermott  of  United  Press  objective  observers  have  de- 
This  triumphant  sentence  set  reported  in  a  dramatic  dispatch  dared  to  be  a  very  good  one, 
the  theme  and  the  pattern  for 

the  welter  of  important  news  _  m  ^ 

Newsman  Killed,  3 

iTie  surprise  crossing  of  the  m 

Rhine  stampeded  correspond-  ■  T - ■  Z-,-  X  _ J-- _ 

ents  Into  a  wlW  rush  for  the  HUrt  111  W  QT  iiCtlOIl 
scene  from  all  directions,  report- 

Sg  "he  cSng^’wa'^  toe  hwdest  ^ 

journalistic  marathon  of  the  .  Tif- Continent  last  s^mer. 

war  he  said  jured  in  the  Allied  crossing  of  Lardner,  son  of  the  late  famed 

“Many  of  toe  newsmen  jeeped 

several  hundred  miles  in  the  American  correspondent.  John  David  vvas  killed  Oct.  19.  1944 
race  to  get  the  story  when  toe  ^dner  of  North  American  when  his  rmne  was  blown  up 
word  came  through  that  the  Newspaper  Alliance.  Newsweek  by  a  jeep  near  Aachen,  was  in- 
Yanks  were  crossing  Cowan  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  jured  by  a  rock  sent  fiying  into 

was  not  only  toe  first  corre-  wm  injured  on  Iwo  Jlma.  his  groin  by  a  Japanese  sniper’s 

spondent  to  get  across,  but  also  The  British  correspondent,  bullet  Feb.  24. 

the  first  to  get  back  with  the  Lawless  of  the  London  His  was  reported  to  be  the 

story  Daily  Telegraph,  with  the  U.  S.  17th  casualty  among  civilian  and 

“It  took  14  hours  for  Jack  First  Army,  was  wounded  fa-  Marine  combat  correspondents 

Thompson  of  toe  Chicago  Trib-  10  when  he  crossed  on  Iwo.  Two  Marine  enlisted 

une,  Harry  Austin  ot  toe  Spd-  Rhine  bridge  to  the  Remagen  correspondents  reportedly  have 
ftey  (Aus.)  Morning  Herald,  bridg^ead.  He  was  struck  by  been  killed  and  11  wounded  and 
and  myself  to  make  a  22S-mile  shell  splinters  in  the  leg  and  two  Marine  public  relations  of- 
trip  torough  traffic  jams,  over  stomach  and  died  15  minutes  ficers  killed, 
side  roads  and  around  detours,  later.  Lardner  reportedly  was  pain- 


Newsman  Killed,  3 
Hurt  in  War  Action 


side  roads  and  around  detours,  later.  Lardner  reportedly  was  pain- 

“We  had  two  flat  tires  and  had  Walter  Farr  of  toe  London  fully  but  not  seriously  injured, 
to  hoof  the  last  two  and  a  half  Daily  Mail  and  William  Trough-  From  Honolulu  this  week 
miles.’’  ton  of  the  London  Daily  Ex-  came  further  news  of  Keith 

gyle’s  party  was  not  the  press,  who  were  with  Lawless,  Wheeler  ot  the  Chicoyo  Times, 
only  one  that  bucked  trouble  were  injured  slightly.  The  three  wounded  by  a  sniper’s  bullet 
to  get  to  the  scene,  he  dis-  correspondents  had  been  caught  on  Iwo  Jima  Feb.  20  and  evacu- 
closed.  ““There  were  all  sorts  In  toe  thick  of  the  bridgehead  ated  to  Honolulu.  “The  Jap  bullet 
of  mishaps,”  he  said.  fighting.  sliced  into  Wheeler’s  left  jaw  at 

“Chris  CunninghaiiL  of  toe  Lawless  was  55  years  old.  He  a  spot  below  the  temple  and 
United  Press,  and  Bill  Downs  had  been  a  Daily  Telegraph  cor-  above  the  cheekbone,  going  out 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys-  respondent  with  the  RAF  in  the  right  side  and  doing  more 
tern  also  had  two  flat  tires  cuid  France  during  the  first  year  of  damage  than  on  the  way  in. 
had  to  get  an  extra  one  from  the  war  and  did  not  leave  until  Prompt  action  by  a  regimental 
an  ordnance  outfit  to  get  back.  the  fall  of  France.  Lator  he  was  surgeon,  only  a  short  distance 
“The  toughest  luck  befell  a  captain  in  the  British  Army  away,  reportedly  saved  his  life. 
Gladwin  Hill  of  the  New  York  Intelligence  Corps.  “Taken  on  a  hospital  ship  to 

Times,  and  Andy  Rooney  of  toe  Released  from  the  Army  last  Saipan,  then  flown  to  Honolulu, 
Stars  and  Stripes,  who  got  lost  year  to  become  Daily  Telegraph  Wheeler  is  now  cool  and  com- 
on  the  return  trip  and  almost  special  correspondent,  Lawless,  fortable  in  the  Naval  hospital 
drove  through  the  German  lines,  who  had  won  the  military  cross  on  Oahu. 

editor  ft  PUBIISHIR  far  Mwck  1MI 


INB’s  gal  reporter  Lee  Carson 
was  in  the  thick  of  things  on 
the  Remagen  bridgehead,  and 
reported  it  to  ba  “the  hottest 
shooting  gallery  since  D-Day. 

““Tbere  are  even  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  invaeion  vet¬ 
erans  who  feel  toe  bridgehead 
has  scored  several  points  oyer 
D-Day  for  toellfire,"  she  said. 

“Of  all  the  days,  I  picked  this 
one  to  leave  my  helmet  at  home 
on  the  piano.  A  little  while 
ago  a  formation  of  five  Me-109’s 
came  roaring  in  while  we  were 
down  at  the  river  bank.  “The 
ack-ack  let  loose  and  then 
everyone  wished  he  had  paid  a 
little  more  attention  to  aircraft 
identification  instruction. 

“By  the  time  I  swan-dived  in¬ 
to  a  foxhole  the  planes  were  so 
close  I  could  see  the  pilots  in 
the  cockpits.  Falling  flak  and 
enemy  strafing  made  toe  fox¬ 
hole  inadequate.  For  the  first 
time  I  felt  like  a  high-priority 
target,  hand-picked  by  Berlin.’ 

Newsmen  were  willing  to 
concede  this  week,  in  view  of 
the  slick  manner  in  which  Al¬ 
lied  forces  had  slipped  the 
Rhine  crossing  over  on  the  Gw- 
mans,  that  Army  public  rela¬ 
tions  had  won  a  point  in  de¬ 
fense  of  its  news  blackout  pre¬ 
ceding  and  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  action. 

Black-out  luatiiiod 

At  least  one  correspondent 
had  sniped  at  the  regulation, 
pointing  out  “If  the  Germans 
don’t  know  where  we  are,  their 
artillery  is  certainly  doing  some 
mighty  accurate  guessing.”  It 
developed,  however,  that  for 
some  time  after  Yanks  had 
crossed  to  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  the  German  b^Rb 
command  apparently  didn  t 
know  where  the  crossing  had 
been  made. 

Movements  of  correspondents 
this  week  included  the  following: 

John  O’Reilly,  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  toe  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  aboard  a  hospital  plane 
aiid  did  a  series  of  three  ar¬ 
ticles  for  his  paper  on  flying 
the  wounded. 

Martin  Sheridan  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  represented  the  com¬ 
bined  American  press  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  flight  over  Tokyo.  Mar.  10. 
“I  saw  not  only  Tokyo  burning 
furiously  in  many  sections  bu* 
I  smelled  it  as  we  plow^ 
through  huge  clouds  of  smoke 
billowing  high  above  the  city, 
he  wrote.  .  ^ 

Alva  Dopking,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent.  who  covered  the 
landings  at  Leyte,  Guam  and 
Luzon,  and  who  reported  the 
opening  stages  of  the  battle  of 
Iwo  Jima,  has  returned  to  toe 
mainland  for  a  30-day  leave. 

Returning  to  the  Pacific  thea¬ 
ter  after  a  30-day  leave  on  the 
mainland,  is  Murlin  Spencer  of 
AP,  who  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Honolulu  bureau. 

Larry  Bauer,  who  has  been 
serving  on  toe  AP’s  cable  desk 
at  San  Francisco,  has  been  given 
an  assignment  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  will  leave  shortly 
for  Admiral  Nimitz’s  head¬ 
quarters  .  on  Guam.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  Bauer  served  with  the 
Army  in  the  Pacific,  with  the 
rank  of  major. 
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with  character  and  consequently 
MT  ^  J  M  J  T)  A  mtm,  mm  missing  out  on  his  opportunity 

j-^lo  lllQH  fl  R  finfi  T1 S  to  make  the  ad  distinctive  of  his 

•^  *^***^“^“*  ^  ^  community,  worthy  of  it  and 

Are  Best  Taken  Singly 

ing  business. 

Or  possibly  has  he  forgotten. 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher  if  he  ever  knew,  what  kind  of 

persons  doing  what  kind  of 

LIKE  DIAMONDS  don't  go  with  ion-conscious  as  a  Powers  model,  things  compose  the  ad’s  audi- 
gingham,  like  champagne  who  deciare,  “Mr.  Foster  always  ence,  and  thus  mistakenly  thinks 
doesn't  go  with  beans,  like  black  has  exactly  what  I  want  when  1  this  is  what  the  lady  next  door 
satin  doesn’t  go  with  12-year-  want  it.  I’d  much  rather  shop  wants  in  the  way  of  a  coiffure? 
old  Jane,  so  big-city  advertising  here  than  in  any  large  city  ...  If  that  is  the  case,  he  need  only 
doesn’t  go  with  a  small  town  in  why  should  I  plow  through  all  ask  his  wife  how  long  it  would 
Southern  Illnois.  That,  of  course,  the  stock  in  a  big  department  take  her  to  comb  such  poufs 
is  because  advertising,  to  quote  store  and  see  so  much  that  I  each  morning  and  whether  she 
Mr.  Webster,  is  “the  art  of  an-  can’t  make  up  my  mind,  when  could  do  it  and  in  addition  have 
nouncing  or  offering  for  sale  in  Mr.  Foster  does  the  weeding  out  him  fed  and  off  to  the  office  on 
such  a  manner  as  to  induce  for  me?”  time. 

purchase.”  and  the  “manner”  in  A  quick  glance  at  the  cus-  Both  illustrations  and  copy 
order  to  ‘induce”  must  be  at-  tomers  in  bis  store  tells  you  are  at  their  best  when  they  are 
tuned  to  the  persons  to  be  in-  how  many  college  girls  buy  their  home  grown,  though  a  little 
duced.  formals.  their  sweaters  and  cosmopolitan  spice  is  not  to  be 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  those  sl^irts  and  their  Wednesday  shunn^  if  ^ded  with  a  Judi- 
who  live  in  the  small  town  are  night  date  dresses  from  him.  He  cious  hand.  For  example,  if  me 


the  latter,  it  is  going  far  to  de¬ 
feat  its  purpose  of  selling  -  ,  - . -  _ -  --- 

wanted  merchandise  to  local  cus-  Why  Not  Appropnotenesa?  individual  advertisers  to  back  it. 

tomers.  for  they  will  buy,  when  What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  a  in  which  case  each  contestant 

they  do.  for  life  in  their  home  newspaper  advertising  man  who  would  select  a  store  and  prepare 
town  not  for  life  in  a  remote  has  an  ad  to  prepare  for  the  his  entry  for  its  use  and  the  win- 
city.  local  beauty  salon,  reach  for  an  ners  would  be  commissioned  to 

One  of  the  most  successful  illustration  showing  a  sophisti-  do  a  stated  number  of  illustra- 
merchants  among  our  acquaint-  cated  miss  whose  neck  fairly  tions  for  their  sponsor  stores, 
ance  operates  a  dress  shop  in  a  crumples  under  the  weight  of  The  latter  type  would  quite 
community  of  about  7.000  pop-  elaborate  poufs  and  curls  of  naturally  provide  plus-linage, 
ulation.  It  could  not  be  called  l^air?  Is  he  too  hurried  to  make  but  in  either  case  the  work 
typical  of  other  towns  that  size  ^  more  careful  and  considered  should  be  judged  on  its  local 
because  it  is  the  home  of  a  uni-  selection?  Perhaps  that  could  slant  as  well  as  on  its  quality, 
versity  which  attracts  students  1^  ll'c  answer  today.  Like  diamonds  go  with  cham- 

from  all  over  the  country,  and  Does  he  hope  that  unsuitable  pagne  and  gingham  goes  with 

outside  of  the  enrollment  from  picture  will  give  the  ad  the  beans,  so  advertising  should  go 

within  its  own  state  the  greatest  Quality  of  the  ones  he  admires  with  the  persons  it  aims  to  .sell, 
number  of  students  from  any 

single  place  come  from  New  §  A 

York  City.  Nevertheless,  the  /  •  J  /§  t 

town  is  a  small  one,  and  though.  I  fhWLijL 

because  of  the  university,  its  ^ 

pre-war  social  life  was  more 

active  than  that  in  comparably-  ®y  Feeaal 

sized  communities,  the  needs  of 

its  citizens,  even  the  temporary  oa  History  world’s  first  case  of  “celling 

“  IN  its  spring  and  summer  ad-  Prices”— the  statute  that  fixed 
metropolitanite.  vertising,  C.  Schmidt  &  Sons,  the.  Pnce  of  the  ancient  Baby- 

"nie  dress  shop  owner  recog-  Inc.  will  dramatize  “brewing  brew.  Average  size  is 

nizes  this  and  because  of  it  and  through  the  ages.”  To  readers  ^  lines.  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co., 
because  of  his  thorough  knowl-  who  might  suppose  beer  was  a  luc.,  is  the  agency.  (See  Cut.) 
edge  of  what  his  customers  do  European  discovery  several  hun-  , 

need,  he  is  as  successful  in  his  dred  years  ago  the  distillers  of-  Tests  tor  Media 
own  town  as  an  intelligent  Lord  fer  eye  opener  copy  such  as  “the  THE  National  Paper  Products 
&  Taylor  buyer  is  in  New  York,  earliest  historical  records  ever  Co.,  division  of  Crown  Zeller- 
And  this  is  despite  the  facts  that  found — those  of  Egypt  and  Meso-  bach  Corp.,  is  running  test  ad- 
there  is  a  large  <rfty  within  two  patamia — tell  how  beer  was  vertising  in  newspapers  and 
hours’  driving  time  from  the  made  and  enjoyed  6,000  years  other  media  in  selected  cities  on 
town  and  that  at  least  a  third  ago  by  everyone  from  peasant  behalf  of  its  Nata-Pax  Flush- 
(rf  the  students  could  easily  buy  to  Pharaoh.”  The  ads  also  fea-  away  Diapers  and  Nata-Pax. 
their  wardrobes  in  their  large  ture  quaint  customs  that  have  Brlsacher,  Van  Norden  k  Staff 
home  cities.  been  associated  with  beer  in  an-  was  recently  appointed  to  han- 


tbem  a  fair  price  for  their  work. 
Or,  the  newspaper  could  get 
individual  advertisers  to  back  it. 


be  the  answer  today.  Like  diamonds  go  with  cham- 

Does  he  hope  that  unsuitable  pagne  and  gingham  goes  with 
picture  will  give  the  ad  the  beans,  so  advertising  should  go 
quality  of  the  ones  he  admires  with  the  persons  it  aims  to  .sell. 

C^ampal^nS  and  ^^^ccountd 


By  Betty  Peesel 


As  Old  os  History 

IN  its  spring  and  summer  ad- 


world’s  first  case  of  “ceiling 
prices” — the  statute  that  fixed 


home  cities. 


vertising,  C.  Schmidt  &  Sons,  II*®.  price  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
iNc.  will  dramatize  “brewing 


Many  are  the  town’s  young  cient  lands.  One  ad  even  de-  die  the  account. 
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night  date  dresses  from  him.  He  cious  hand.  For  example,  if  Uie 
knows  them  by  name  and  he  has  item  is  one  that  is  making  high 
what  they  want  for  the  Junior  fashion  news  in  New  York,  tell 
Prom  at  the  price  they  can  pay  about  it,  of  course,  but  also  show 


lacking  compared  with  city-  hnows  them  by  name  and  he  has  item  is  one  tnat  is  maKing  nign 
dwellers.  It  doesn’t  even  mean  what  they  want  for  the  Junior  fashion  news  in  New  York,  tell 
that  advertising  placed  in  the  Prom  at  the  price  they  can  pay  about  it.  of  course,  but  also  show 
community  newspaper  should  be  II'®  combination  adds  up  to  its  local  application,  describing 
all  beans  and  no  champagne  It  money  in  the  cash  register  plus  its  wearability,  for  example,  for 
does  mean,  however,  that  regard-  invaluable  good  wUl.  the  Parent-Teachers  Association 

less  of  where  it  is  to  be  placed  Advertising  should  be  of  and  .  u  .u  i  i  a  _ 

and  read,  advertising  should  be  for  the  community  as  much  as  .  incr^se  both  local  flavor 
appropriate  to  the  needs  and  in-  is  this  store.  For  this  purpose  *  ^  r®ader-awareneM  of  IomI 
terests  of  the  men.  women  and  there  is  no  better  medium  than 

children  to  whom  it  is  directed,  the  local  daily  newspaper  which  local  high  school  and ^r  college 
Wrono  Clothaa  should  b®-  and  generally  is.  of.  has  possibilities  It 

wrong  utomes  about  and  for  i^  The  could  be  directed  in  one  of  two 

Ia«er  ought  not  to  have  to  look  .  Th®  newspaper,  for  ita 

J  at  the  logotype  to  recognize  exclusive  p  ro  m  o  t  lo  n  .  could 

fTil  an!?  :  “our  paper"  and  similarly  they  fPonsor  it  and  give  the  winners 

Ihnnfd  "ught  not  to  have  to  look  at  the  he  responsibility  of  illustrating 

Signature  of  an  advertisement  to  local  ads  periodically  through- 
ft  u  **2®*  know  that  the  goods  are  for  out  the  year,  of  course  paying 

the  latter,  it  is  going  far  to  de-  jj,  town  them  a  fair  price  for  their  work. 


matrons,  most  of  them  as  fash-  scribes  what  was  probably  the 


(Continued  on  page  58) 


Beer  and  History 
(See  Campaigns  and  Accounts) 

ODT  Hopes  Ads  Help 
Great  Lakes  Shipping 

Washington,  Mar.  12 — 
Office  of  Defense  Transportatioa 
recently  expressed  hope  that  an 
advertising  campaign  soon  to  be 
launched  by  shippers  would  be 
successful  in  bringing  about 
earlier  full  utilization  of  Great 
Lakes  water  transportation  than 
has  been  the  case  in  other  yean. 

Most  of  the  passenger  lines  on 
the  Lakes  normally  begin  opera¬ 
tions  about  April  1.  ODT  said, 
but  run  at  about  50%  capacity 
until  mid-June.  Custom  rather 
than  comfort  appears  to  have 
been  the  reason,  it  was  said. 
Diverting  of  passengers  to  the 
ship  lines,  it  was  pointed  out, 
would  relieve  some  overcrowd¬ 
ing  on  other  forms  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  aid  in  meeting  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  ODT. 

■ 

Grocery  Shopping 
Practices  Shoivn 

Evidence  that  food  advertir 
ing  need  not  be  crowded  into 
Thursday  and  Friday  editions  is 
contained  in  two  charts  based 
on  a  survey  among  Buffalo 
housewives  by  the  Institute  of 
Transit  Advertising. 

Percentages  of  the  weekly 
food  budget  spent  each  day  were 
reported  as  follows:  Sunday, 
3%;  Monday,  8;  Tuesday,  12; 
Wednesday,  12;  Thursday,  18 
Friday,  18;  Saturday,  34. 

The  second  chart  shows  that 
52%  of  those  questioned  make 
grocery  purchases  on  Sunday; 
82%,  Monday;  92,  'Tuesday;  91, 
Wednesday;  92,  Thursday;  91, 
Friday;  98,  Saturday. 

a 

AFA  Newsletter 

With  an  issue  that  went  into 
the  mails  this  week  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  is 
inaugurating  a  monthly  newr 
letter  for  members  of  its  af¬ 
filiated  advertising  clubs.  ITie 
New$  is  prepared  by  the  AFA 
Club  Contact  Department  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Heltti 
Holby. 
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By  Charlea  H.  Canon 

Director  of  AdTortiaing,  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Timea  &  World  Newa 


HERE'S  YOUR  HAT  ...  for  Easter,  so  take  it  or  leave  it.  For 
summer  it  will  be  mostly  panama — material  from  Ecuador. 
Buyers  have  been  rushing  to  market,  manufacturers  swamped, 
niany  stores  to  be  disappointed.  Reason:  imports  of  natural  straw 
braids  been  little  during  war  years;  past  two  years  been  dependent 
on  synthetic  yams  such  as  rayon  and  viscose — these  also  used  for 
tires,  parachutes;  freeze  on  January  15  for  cotton  yarns,  used  for 
QUings;  most  chemicals  for  sizings  and  lacquers  on  allotment  basis 
for  past  two  years,  reaching  all  time  low  in  this  one! 

Former  cheap  Japanese  rice  and  paper  Tokyos  out  for  obvious 
reasons.  Some  cocoanuts  may  be  back,  although  done  to  death 
in  1939.  Leghorns  were  made  from  specially  grown  wheat  and  har- 
veiled  for  weaving  in  Italy.  For  soft,  pliable  fibre — the  entire 
plant,  roots  and  all,  was  pulled  from  the  ground  as  ripened,  mostly 
around  Florence.  So — what  price  Easter  glory  .  .  .  for  men? 

•  *  • 

for  the  ladies  .  .  .  plenty,  naturally!  Colorful,  everything  on 
top,  with  the  1900  sailor  predominating.  It’s  back  to  the  1900’s 
. . .  Charles  Dana  Gibson  .  .  .  but  all  of  them  as  brief  as  this  para* 
graph. 


TAKE  A  TIP  .  .  .  and  tip  your  hat  to  a  survey  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Relations  (business  counsellers)  .  .  .  just  made  for  the 
Hot  Research  Foundation  reported  in  Hat  Life.  They  analyzed  the 
copy  of  many  kinds  and  many  hundreds  of  hat  ads  for  men.  They 
report  a  consumer  survey  has  shown  that  the  uppermost  reason 
why  men  wear  hats  is  their  concern  over  their  personal  appear¬ 
ance!  Regardless,  ads  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  are 
rare.  Men  don’t  get  excited  over  dimensions  of  brims  and  crowns, 
edging,  binding,  bands!  .  .  .  Yet — ads  ffive  more  space  to  these 
than  any  other. 

Here  are  the  findings:  28%  of  ads  described  hats  in  terms  of 
brims,  crown,  bindings,  etc.;  26%  played  up  name  of  manufacturer 
or  special  brand  of  the  retailer — but  this  doesn’t  convince  the  man 
that  he  needs  a  new  hat;  26%  stressed  price,  and  only  20%  dealt 
with  style,  personal  appearance,  comfort.  Remember  these  when 
next  you  write  a  men’s  hat  ad  .  .  .  and  if  your  account  kicks  show 
Mm  these  findings.  He  should  know  about  them  anyway  .  .  . 
probablp  doesn't! 

•  •  * 

YOUR  WIFE  KNOWS  .  .  .  says  this  same  source.  A  survey  of 
hundreds  of  retail  hat  salesmen,  to  find  what  forces  induce 
men  to  buy  a  new  hat .  .  ,  found  48Vv  believe  it  is  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  wife.  The  others  think  like  this:  40%  because  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  old  hat,  25%  in  order  to  match  new  clothing,  11%  due 
to  a  change  in  the  season  and  only  9%  to  keep  in  style. 

*  •  « 


. . .  BUT  SHE  MAY  BE  TO  BLAME!  .  .  .  Men’s  Wear  in  an  article 
“Who  Will  Bell  the  Cat?”  asks:  ‘‘Why  does  the  average  man 
seem  uninterested  in  his  shoes?  And  why  does  the  average  shoe 
advertisement  seem  so  unoriginal  and  often  positively  stupid?” 


Women's  shoe  ad  has  sex  appeal  .  .  .  men's  ad  is  sockless. 
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Watch  Teen-Age  Slant 

COLORED  EGGS  .  .  .  are  in  favor  around  this  time  of  year. 

Meaning  no  disrespect,  those  teen-agers  from  12  to  15  are 
coloring  up  too.  Calling  All  Girls  found  among  its  readers 
that  73.45%  used  lipstick,  59.14%  powder,  18.04%  rouge, 
72.87%  nail  polish,  56.57%  face  cream  and  '73.12%  perfume. 
StUl  a  good  group  to  slant  this  type  advertising  to. 


.  .  .  Might  be  because  we  advertising  writers  make  them  so.  Here 
is  the  contrast  (see  cut) — ^style,  matching  accessories,  good  typog¬ 
raphy.  After  hunting  through  14  rim-of-mine  daily  papers  we 
finally  found  one  men’s  shoe  ad  (see  cut)  .  .  .  No  glamor,  no  style, 
no  nothing.  Not  even  a  good  cut!  But,  says  the  mag:  “The  fact 
is  that  a  bulk  of  American  family  men,  and  so  their  families,  are 
suffering  from  an  exhausting  form  of  excessive  and  silent  diivalry, 
which  keeps  the  men  shabby  and  subdued!” 

Catty?  .  .  .  Maybe  so!  .  .  .  But  say  they:  “Spoiled  women  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  a  shabby  man  and  a  showy  wife  and 
daughter  do  not  constitute  the  best  family  asset  and  insurance." 
“Who  Will  Bell  The  Cat?”  .  .  .  You  try  it ...  we  don’t  like  cats! 
•  *  • 

PAPER  WORK  .  .  .  more  paper  needed  and  needed  badly.  War 
Advertising  Council  starts  a  new  and  expanded  drive  and 
predicts  it  will  continue  for  at  least  a  year  after  V-E  Day.  If  you 
don’t  have  a  copy  of  that  little  booklet  “Paper  Salvage  Plans  At 
Work”  .  .  .  outlining  13  swell  plans  and  issued  by  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  .  .  .  better  get  if  you  want  to  help. 

*  *  * 

JEWELRY  TIP  .  .  .  One  in  Ohio  advertises  he  will  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  engagement  ring  a  girl  purchases.  Reason:  “If 
he  is  in  the  service  and  you  must  select  your  own  ring,  you  may 
send  him  a  picture  he  will  appreciate.”  .  .  .  Plenty  smart,  and 
he  won’t  forget,  neither  will  she! 

*  •  • 

PROMOTION  ...  If  you  have  no  promotion  department  and  do  it 
yourself,  take  a  tip  from  high  powered  experience.  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal  gives  you  a  thought  adaptable  to  any  community. 
Visit  your  leading  stores,  or  have  your  solicitors  do  so  in  their 
regular  rounds.  Ask  about  a  hundred  women  seen  shopping  in 
each  if  they  read  your  paper  for  shopping  and  merchandising  news. 

Here  is  how  the  Journal  uses  it.  “Buffalo,  N.  Y. — at  E.  W.  Ed¬ 
wards — of  100  women  seen  shopping — 42%  said  they  read  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  Pawtucket,  R.  I. — of  100  women  seen  shop¬ 
ping  in  Shartenbergs — 62%  said  they  read  the  Journal!” 

•  *  • 

SILVER  THREADS  .  .  .  and  we  are  getting  older  and  older.  In 
1873  .  ,  .  32.1%  of  our  people  were  30  or  more  years  old.  Today, 
more  than  50%  including  the  armed  forces  are  in  the  30  and  over 
class.  ( “Slant  On  Age.”  Feb.  17 ) .  Musing  over  these  figures  Drug 
Topics  opines:  “These  figures  indicate  unmistakably  that  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  our  population  is  increasing  rapidly — despite  the  high 
birth  rate  of  recent  years.”  Among  other  reasons,  sharp  reduction 
in  mortality  rates.  Since  1900  the  annual  death  rate  has  dropped 
from  17  per  thousand  to  a  little  more  than  10.  Average  life  span 
lengthened  from  48  to  65  years.  They  continue:  “Clearly  thoi,. 
each  passing  year  will  find  this  country  populated  with  more 
and  more  middle  aged  and  old  people,  and,  proportionately  with 
fewer  young  people.  Clearly  too,  there  will  be  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  demand  tor  the  products  of  the  drug  industry.” 

Same  with  other  lines!  Today  there  are  close  to  a  million  more 
single,  widowed,  or  divorced  American  women  than  unattached 
men.  They  too  are  getting  older.  But  be  careful  how  you  adver¬ 
tise  to  them. 

•  «  • 

SAYS  MARY  BARBER  .  .  .  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Insuraiwe  Company,  pointing  out  that  although  the 
number  of  life  insurance  policies  sold  to  women  has  jumped  from 
one-fifth  of  the  total  market  in  1940  to  one-third  today — some  ad¬ 
vertising  writers  persist  in  a  stronye  approach  to  their  copy. 
(“For  Insurance  Too,”  Jan.  6) — Says  she:  “In  writing  ads  about 
insurance  tor  the  business  or  professional  girl,  over  and  over 
again  she  is  pictured  as  a  sort  of  female  ‘Sad  Sack’  who  spend* 
all  her  time  worrying  about  a  dependent  old  age — buying  an  em¬ 
ployment  Income  doesn’t  employ  quite  the  same  line  of  thinking 
as  taking  the  veil!” 
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Mrs.  Simms'  Policies 
Guide  Rockford  Dailies 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ROCKFORD.  Ill..  Mar.  15— 
Rockford  Consolidated  News- 
papers.  Inc.  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  courage  and  vision 
of  a  woman — Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick  Simms — who  died 
Dec.  31.  1944.  leaving  a  rich 


sea.  Shams  Shams 

heritage  of  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  to  g\Ude  those  who  publish 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic. 

Mrs.  Simms'  name  still  re¬ 
mains  in  the  masthead  of  the 
newspapers,  although  her  hus¬ 
band,  .^bert  G.  Simms,  has  been 
elect^  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Presiding  as  the  executive 
management  are  'T.  Barney 
Thonmson.  editor  and  publisher, 
and  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  general 
manager. 

Entered  Field  in  1928 
Late  in  the  sununer  of  1928. 
Mrs.  Sinuns — then  Mrs.  Medill 
McCormick,  widow  of  the  late 
Senator  McCormick  of  Illinois 
and  former  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribane — bought  the  ma- 

^ity  stock  of  the  old  Rockford 
public,  ranking  third  in  a 
three-newspaper  city.  She  joined 
forces  with  liiompson  in  a  move 
ttiat  surprised  the  publishers  and 
stockholders  of  the  other  papers. 

Ihompson  recently  recalled 
bow  Mrs.  Sinuns  benme  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Rockford  newspaper 
situation.  She  had  learned  of 
the  proposed  merger  of  the  Star 
and  Register-Gazette  and  had 
called  Thompson  to  confirm  the 
information.  She  invited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  to  supper 
at  her  Rock  River  Farms  home, 
where  the  conversation  dealt 
with  the  coming  merger  and 
what  Barney  would  do. 

The  next  day  Thompson  re¬ 
ceived  another  telephone  call 
from  Mrs.  McCormick  asking 
him  to  come  down  to  her  farm 
home  that  afternoon.  When  he 
arrived,  she  was  playing  tennis. 
She  excused  herself  and  the  two 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
overlooking  Rock  River. 

“Barney,  you  need  a  publisher 
who’s  got  lots  of  money  and  a 
race-horsing  instinct,”  said  Mrs. 
McCormick.  “I’m  your  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Two  years  later,  in  1930,  she 
merged  the  R^ublic  with  the 
Star  and  Register-Gazette  and 
housed  the  new  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  in  the 
News  Tower,  a  building  she 


planned  on  the  assembly  line 
pattern. 

She  married  Albert  G.  Simms, 
her  former  congressional  con¬ 
temporary,  on  March  9,  1932. 
Mr.  Simms.  Albuquerque.  N.  M.. 
lawyer  and  banker,  had  been  a 
congressman  from  New  Mexico 
when  his  wife  had  served  as 
congresswoman  from  Illinois. 
They  made  their  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  at  Los  Poblanos  near 
Albuquerque. 

Although  her  visits  to  Rock¬ 
ford  were  less  frequent  after 
her  change  of  residence,  Mrs. 
Simms  remained  in  close  touch 
with  the  newspapers  and  the 
civic  affairs  of  Rockford.  Under 
her  guidance  the  papers  them¬ 
selves  and  their  publication 
facilities  enjoyed  steady  growth 
and  development. 

Own  Radio  Station 

Despite  bank  failures  and 
other  evidences  of  the  most 
severe  business  depression  in 
history,  Mrs.  Simms  insisted 
upon  setting  an  example  of 


Thompson  Todd 

community  leadership  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  construction  of 
News  Tower  in  1929  according 
to  original  plans.  The  building 
in  its  present  form  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  occupied  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1932.  Financed  from  her 
private  fortune,  the  News  Tower 
was  leased  to  the  newspaper 
corporation  for  a  time,  but  later 
passed  into  the  latter’s  full  pos¬ 
session. 

Affiliation  of  radio  station 
KFLV,  later  WROK,  with  the 
papers  was  another  develop¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Simms. 
In  May,  1938,  the  newspapers 
acquir^  partial  ownership  of 
the  radio  station  with  FCC  ap¬ 
proval,  acquired  100%  owner¬ 
ship  about  two  years  later. 
WROK  has  applied  for  an  FM 
broadcasting  license. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Simms, 
her  husband  issued  a  statement 
to  subscribers,  pledging  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  wife’s  policies. 

‘"nie  Rockford  newspapers 
and  radio  station,”  he  said,  “will 
continue  under  the  daily  care  of 
the  men  and  women  whom  she 
gathered  around  her  and  to 
whom  she  was  proudly  and 
affectionately  devoted.” 

The  newspapers,  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  standpoint,  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  if  not  published  in  the 
same  building.  Two  separate 
staffs,  the  Star  under  the  direc¬ 


tion  of  John  W.  Grimes,  moaglt  bettercommbDication  seiv^-yl 
ing  editor,  and  the  Register-  Rookford  listeners.  Iinfir%«2 
Republic  under  Rnbert  F.  Rogai^  effeettveness  of  the 
are  competitive  in'  their  quost  has  ooi  diminished  the  piMM 
for  news.  appetite  for  newspapers.”  y 

Seme  people  have  saM  that  With  a  combined  clrcaikatioeg 
there  is  more  news  competition  more  than  60,000,  the  two  paiMa 
today  than  when  there  were  readership  is  at  its  highest  psd 
three  newspapers  in  Rockford.  Phillips  has  trained  his  advw 
each  published  by  different  own-  tising  salesmen  to  work  chad 
ers.  From  an  advertising  stand-  'Jvith  their  retail  accounts  on  i 
point,  the  staff  sells  advertising  copy  advisory  basis.  Such  a  pip 
to  appear  in  both  newspapers,  has  not  only  resulted  in  bette 
operating  under  C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising  copy,  which  is  nwit 
advertising  director.  productive  for  the  advertise 

Local  controversial  issues  are  but  it  has  also  aided  in  solviq 
handled  in  the  news  columns  space  problems, 
and  both  sides  get  a  fair  hear-  By  planning  and  more  e8sr 
ing,  Thompson  explained.  “Nat-  tive  use  of  smaller  space,  ston 
urally,”  he  said,  “there  are  a  few  promotions  and  other  retail  cojj 
who  condemn  this  practice  of  are  often  reduced  from  the  orfc 
being  fair  to  both  sides,  but  on  inal  size  in  order  to  fit  into  tigkt 
the  whole  the  vast  majority  of  papers.  Phillips  said, 
our  readers  appreciate  the  op-  classified  section,  uods 

portunity  to  get  a  complete  pic-  the  supervision  of  K.  J.  Nattna 
ture  of  the  issues  involved.  has  gone  to  a  nine-colum 

Vigorous  Editorial  Policy  format.  Today,  the  classiflU 

“We  have  a  vigorous  editorial 

policy  on  controversial  matters.  Tf*in^WAnt^i^ 

We  attempt  to  keep  the  editorial  to^^o'ne  adve^ 

style  and  the  editorial  pages  of 

and  Tt  oer/lS  in  Sf  s^Yon®  WhUeX*S2 

wHtAr«^nr  mlJ  **  industrial  City,  the  ClUB- 

department  has  developed  i 
large  volume  of  want  ad  bai- 
mnrninff^nfSor  deVOted  tO  farm  and  liw 

in  national*^  econom^  mattefs.  auctionSJ^ 

while  the  evening  paper  covers  with  farm  auctionwrs 
state  problems  thoroughly.”  John  C.  Stefford  is  circulatioo 

Grimes  not  only  directs  the  manager  of  the  two  papm 
news  staff  of  the  Star,  but  he  which  have  pion^red  in  North- 
also  writes  many  of  the  edi-  Illinois  in  the  rai^ng  of 

torials  in  the  morning  paper,  subscription  rates.  In  the  dijr, 
Assisting  Rogan  on  the  Register-  papers  sell  for  M  cento  i 
Republic  is  Paul  Wollsteadt,  ^i-  week  for  six  issues.  The  Moni¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page.  Star  not  publish  on 

Presiding  over  the  editorial  Monday.  Net  circutatlon  revero 
policies  of  both  papers  is  Barney  amounts  to  onenhird  of  tool 
Thompson,  former  Congrega-  income  for  the  two  papers, 
tional  minister,  vdio  early  in  his  Keeps  Close  Touch 

career  left  the  pulpit  for  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Todd 

keeps  in  close  touch  with  de 
To  the  average  reader,  Barney  partmental  operations  throMh 
TOompson  is  best  known  for  his  ^jje  conference  method  wite  de 
Column  Left.  It  may  be  an  partment  heads.  With  the  ai- 
editorial  or  it  may  consist  of  a  sistance  of  Henry  Hanson,  chief 
series  of  letters  from  readers  auditor,  he  has  developed  s 
without  editorial  comment.’  he  monthly  financial  report  which 
said.  Again  it  may  be  an  appeal  detailed  information  od 

for  a  hearing  aid  for  some  desti-  departmental  budgets. 

tute  person,  a  radio  for  a  marine  ^  _ _ ..x _ , 

in  the  South  Pacific,  or  a  tricycle  mechanical  | 

for  a  child  crippled  by  polio,  operates  imder  Earl  Anderson. 

“It  is  written  iii  longhand  each  m fhanical  superintendent, 
morning  after  arrival  at  the 
office  because  I  feel  that  method  f"t 

is  more  personal.  Use  of  a  type-  ^e  policies  establ^ed  by 
writer  tends  to  give  a  man’s  S^mms.  who  rece.»i“ed 
expression  a  mechanical  flavor.”  bargaining 

“Column  Left  on  the  Air”  has  fore  rwogniti^  rSSS 

been  a  regular  12:15  p.m.  fea-  mandatory  TOere  hfs  ^ 

ture  of  the  Rockford  radio  sta-  been  a  labor  board  election  in 

tion  for  15  years.  Straight  news  tbe  plant.  „ij. 

is  given  six  days  a  week,  with-  - 

out  any  editorial  comment.  ®;®s  instituted  for  the  2W  ® 
Although  owned  by  the  news-  Ploy^  are  sickness  and  diMW 
papers,  WROK  is  operated  as  a  ity  t^nefite  and  a  companr 

separate  entity  under  a  board  of  P^'^f  hospitalization  plan, 
directors  made  up  of  executives  Serving  a  dity  of  112,000  pop- 
from  the  newspapers  and  radio  ulation  and  a  surrounding  terrr 
station.  Walter  Koessler  is  gen-  tory  which  dips  into  a  rich 

eral  manager.  The  two  news-  agricultural  section,  the  news¬ 
papers  buy  time  on  the  radio  to  papers  are  not  inclined  to  spon- 
promote  news  and  editorial  fea-  sor  city  or  co^lnty  developments, 
tures  and  various  other  services,  but  seek  rather  to  encourage 
“Owner^ip  of  a  radio  station  community  leadership, 
makes  it  possible  for  a  news-  Rockford  Consolidated  News¬ 
paper  to  enhance  its  service  to  papers  represent  the  best  aspeits 
the  public,”  declared  Thompson,  of  “one-paper  town”  publishing 
“Efficient  management  has  im-  and  are  a  fitting  memorial  to 
proved  the  quality  of  local  radio  Mrs.  Simms'  faresighted  aggres- 
programs  and  has  made  possible  siveness. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  17.  1t4S 
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three  home  front  cartoon  SUBJECTS:  LEWIS,  WALLACE  AND  STETTINIUS 


THE  NEW  JOB 


Hal  Coffman.  Fort  IVorth  Slar-TcIrt/ram. 


DRESS  REHEARSAL 


V.-iiiRlin  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


THAT  MAN  AGAIN 

Harold  Talburt.  Nnv  i'ork  H’orl4-Telegr»m. 


Cunningham 
Battles  Stewart 
On  PM  Articles 

By  Robert  Playiair 

Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  15 — The 
BokXon  Herald’s  Bill  Cunning¬ 
ham.  a  Texan  who  went  East 
in  his  youth  and 
is  charged  by 
enemies  now 
with  having 
Buffaloed  New 
England  for 
years"  drew  a 
six-shooter  edi¬ 
torial  bead  on 
PM’s  former 
Nicman  Fellow, 

Kenneth  Stew¬ 
art,  which  has 
precipitated  a 
newspaper  free- 
for-all. 

?or  two  Sundays,  PM  has  pub- 
liihed  articles  by  Stewart  on 
Boston’s  Curious  Newspapers.” 
Critics  have  called  the  series 
thus  far  "mild,  for  the  most 
part  fair,  if  somewhat  loaded 
with  legend  and  hearsay.”  Next 
Sunday’s  article,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  will  concern  Cunning¬ 
ham.  PM  sent  him  a  proof  of 
the  piece  to  appear.  Then  Cun¬ 
ningham  devoted  his  daily  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Herald  to  “Beating 
Smear  Tale  to  '  Punch.”  The 
subhead  read:  ‘‘^ill  gets  in  first 
swing  at  PM  vender  of  hate.” 

Calls  Stewart  a  'Tramp' 
Wrote  Cunningham:  “A  minor 
newspaper  nomad  by  the  name 
oi  Kenneth  Stewart,  one  pf  those 
reportorial  tramps  who’s  worked 
hU  over  the  country  including  a 
hitch  with  a  batch  of  those 
Nlemanites  who  strive  to  im¬ 
prove  the  shining  hour  with  a 
pensioned  loaf  at  Harvard  in¬ 
stead  of  improving  it  on  the  job, 
has  set  himself  up  as  a  judge 
of  a  press  he  probably  couldn’t 
even  get  a  job  with  and  is  now 


pontificating  in  a  ’series’  upon 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
press  in  Boston. 

“The  ‘series’  is  a  shadow  box¬ 
ing  warmup  to  his  grand  smash 
whereof  my  kisser  is  the  noble 
target.  This  bald-headed  and 
shifty-eyed  disciple  of  Plutarch 
was  in  here  for  ‘an  interview.’ 
I  gave  him  one.  I  figured  I  might 
as  well. 

“My  only  concern  is  that  they 
spell  my  name  correctly,  and  al¬ 
though  a  man  needs  to  wash 
after  a  stand  in  their  premises, 
I  even  thank  them  in  advance 
for  the  use  of  the  hall.” 

Former  Nieman  Fellows  who 
knew  him,  and  Boston  editors 
and  reporters  to  whom  Stewart 
was  only  a  name  and  the  author 
of  the  best-seller  “News  Is  what 
We  Make  it”  leaped  at  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  throat,  and  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  sang  with 
a  battle  some  of  his  enemies 
chose  to  dub  “Cunningham’s  Last 
Stand.” 

Their  Backgrounds 

A  three-year  student  at  Stan¬ 
ford,  Stewart  got  his  A.B.  from 
Columbia  University  in  1930, 
worked  on  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  Fresno 
Bee,  Paris  (France)  Herald,  New 
York  Telegram,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Literary  Digest, 
New  York  Times,  and  PM,  where 
he  has  been  for  five  years.  Be¬ 
sides  two  books,  he  has  written 
for  the  American  Mercury,  and 
other  national  publications. 

Cunningham  went  to  Dart¬ 
mouth  from  Dallas,  Texas,  left 
to  become  a  soldier,  returned 
as  a  senior  and  was  graduated  in 
1920,  making  the  All- America 
second  football  team  as  center 
the  previous  fall.  After  a  sin¬ 
gle  hitch  on  the  Dallas  News,  he 
was  hired  in  May,  1922,  on  the 
Boston  Post  at  $50  a  week.  In 
1941,  Robert  Choate,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  hired  him 
away  from  the  Post,  and  he  re¬ 
mains  at  his  third  newspaper 
job  at  a  salary  reputed  to  be 
slightly  more  than  $400  a  week. 


plus  a  share  of  syndication  fees. 

In  his  article,  entitled  "The 
Pegler  of  New  ^gland,”  Craw¬ 
ford  declares  many  of  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  columns  “drip  sentiment, 
many  spurt  venom  and  many 
just  ramble.”  He  concludes: 

“I  don’t  think  Bill  Cunning¬ 
ham  is  a  fascist.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  accuse  him,  as  we  did 
at  Harvard,  of  wedge-driving 
strategy.  My  meeting  with  him 
convinced  me  that  he  has  no 
conception  of  strategy  and  that, 
as  a  journalist,  he  is  immature 
and  irresponsible.” 

Party  With  Enemies 

On  Stewart’s  trip  to  Boston 
for  his  articles,  a  party  was  held 
in  his  honor  to  which  were  in¬ 
vited  only  those  persons  known 
to  be  Curmingham’s  enemies. 
The  night  was  devoted  to  offer¬ 
ing  Stewart  all  the  accumulated 
beef  stories  about  Cunningham. 

Thus  Stewart  arrived  at  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  office  fore-armed. 
But,  according  to  Cunningham, 
he  did  not  seek  to  verify  the  full 
store  of  legend,  anecdote  and 
charges  which  now  appear  in  the 
PM  story. 

Asked  whether  the  Herald 
would  renew  its  five-year  con¬ 
tract  with  Cunningham,  which 
expires  Mar.  17, 1946,  Mr.  Choate 
said  this  week,  “we’ve  already 
taken  up  a  five-year  option.” 

(As  a  buildup  for  the  Stewart 
piece  on  Cunningham,  Editor 
John  P.  Lewis  of  PM  published 
substantial  excerpts  from  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  column  on  ’Thursday 
and  then  commented: 

( “We’ve  noticed  before  that 
sometimes  when  our  reporters 
go  out  asking  questions,  it  has 
the  unfortimate,  but  interesting, 
effect  of  getting  people’s  built 
complexes  so  tangled  up  with 
their  defense  mechanisms  that 
they  lose  their  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion.  Their  minds  get  so  busy 
covering  up  in  front,  that  they 
end  up  by  themselves  exposing 
their  backsides  to  public  view, 
naked  and  unadorned.”) 


N.  Y.  C  Salvage 
Plan  to  Enroll 
23,000  Captains 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  approx¬ 
imately  2,000  tons  of  waste  paper 
per  week,  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Paper  Salvage  Commit¬ 
tee  of  New  York  City  has  set  up 
a  house  captain  plan  to  furnish 
leadership  and  personal  contact 
in  each  serviced  apartment 
building. 

To  carry  out  the  plan,  whioi 
will  supplement  curb  and  specif 
school  collections  by  emphasix- 
ing  scrap,  or  waste  basket  paper, 
the  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer 
Office  and  the  American  Wom¬ 
en’s  Voluntary  Service  are  re¬ 
cruiting  23,000  house  captains. 

In  a  test  operation  in  503 
buildings,  scrap  paper  salvage 
increased  from  zero  to  1,200 
pounds  per  building  per  month. 
After  the  house  captain  plan  has 
been  put  into  operation,  a  block 
captain  system  will  be  set  up  t* 
increase  collections  from  unserv¬ 
iced  apartments  and  one  and 
two  family  houses. 

The  plan  was  necessitated, 
Walter  J.  Merrill  of  the  salvage 
committee  stated,  by  the  size 
and  impersonality  of  the  city. 
Curb,  school  and  special  col¬ 
lections.  he  said,  still  need  sup¬ 
plementing  by  individual  con¬ 
tact  such  as  this  plan  will  sup¬ 
ply. 

■The  effectiveness  of  the  plans 
already  in  operation,  however, 
can  be  measured  by  the  increase 
in  total  waste  paper  shipments 
from  the  city  to  mills,  he  adde^ 
'These  jumpied  from  a  normal 
35.(X)0  tons  to  68.000  tons  per 
month  since  the  drive  started. 

• 

U.  P.  Expands  in  India 

The  United  Press  this  week 
expanded  its  direct  telegraphic 
service  to  India,  which  it  in¬ 
augurated  in  August.  1942. 
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Reddy  Kilowatt  Works 
For  Electric  Industry 


By  Betty  Feezel 

IT  IS  HARD  to  say  how  many 

persons  know  Reddy  Kilowatt. 
It  is  even  harder  after  meeting 
him  yourself  to  venture  a  guess 
as  to  how  many  persons  will 
know  him  in  the  near  future. 
For,  from  the  time — the  kilowatt 
hour,  so  to  speak — that  he 
emerged  from  a  wall  socket — or 
so  the  story  goes — Reddy  has 
been  busy  making  friends  for 
himself  and  for  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry. 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  of  course,  is 
the  little  man  with  the  light- 
bulb  nose  and  the  hearty  beam 
who  zigzags  through  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  window  displays,  bill 
stuffers.  etc.,  of  many  of  the 
country's  public  utilities. 

As  he  sees  himself,  he’s  “your 
electric  servant.” 

As  the  Reddy  Kilowatt  Service 
which  handles  him  sees  him, 
he's  the  common  denominator 
between  a  power  company  and 
its  customers. 

All  in  all  he's  cartoon  charac¬ 
ter,  trade  mark,  spokesman, 
diplomat,  salesman,  ambassador, 
linguist. 

10  Years  Old 

Over  10  years  old,  Reddy  first 
put  in  an  appearance  when 
Ashton  B.  Collins,  now  head  of 
Reddy  Kilowatt  Service  and  for¬ 
merly  commercial  manager  of 
Alabama  Power  Company  in 
Birmingham  was  searching  for  a 
simplified  way  to  sell  electricity. 

The  industry  was  in  need  of 
a  good  public  relations  program. 
Mr.  Collins  explained;  it  had 
made  its  service  so  good  that  its 
customers  took  it  for  granted. 
It  was  the  “beautiful  new  re¬ 
frigerator”  or  stove  or  iron  that 
got  the  credit  for  performing 
the  duty,  seldom  the  electric 
company  for  the  service  it  ren¬ 
dered. 

At  meetings  of  industry  mem¬ 
bers  Mr.  Collins  heard  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  promoting  electricity 
repeated  again  and  again;  it 
was  intangible;  it  was  hard  to 
visualize.  What  was  needed,  he 
decided,  was  a  means  of  drama¬ 
tizing  the  story  ...  of  humaniz¬ 
ing  the  business. 

Reddy  didn't  come  all  at  once, 
Mr.  Collins  was  quick  to  state. 
He  just  grew.  Like  Topsy,  ,out 
of  efforts  to  show  electric  ser¬ 
vice;  to  picture  the  electric  ser¬ 
vant. 

A  photograph  of  the  power 
company  president  or  of  any  em¬ 
ploye  was  not  quite  right,  Mr. 
Collins  reasoned,  because  such 
persons  merely  directed  the 
creation  and  management  of  the 
“servant.”  A  bell  hop  or  a 
Dutch  maid  would  not  do  either 
because  they  did  not  quickly  and 
unmistakably  identify  electric 
service.  Then  one  day  while 
he  was  watching  a  storm  a  streak 
of  lightning  caught  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Lightning  was  electricity, 
he  realized;  it  could  easily  be 
animated  and  made  personable — 


a  talk  with  the  art  department 
and  Reddy  was  “born.” 

The  Reddy  Kilowatt  Service 
did  not  take  shape  immediately. 
Mr.  Collins  told  his  friends  about 
the  little  character.  He  copy¬ 
righted  it  and  printed  pictures 
of  it  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  built  a  pro¬ 
gram  around  it  that  it  really  got 
going.  The  Philadelphia  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  was  the  first  to 
adopt  R^dy,  introducing  him 
to  its  customers  in  a  newspaper 
ad  in  1934. 

Reddy  is  now  on  the  job  for 
well  over  200  power  companies. 
He  goes  to  work  in  every  state 
in  the  union,  in  Canada,  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  even  extended  his 
services  to  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
and  Manila. 

Subscribers  to  the  Reddy  Kilo¬ 
watt  Service,  which  has  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City,  pur¬ 
chase  a  license  to  use  the  symbol 
and  all  the  trade  marked  and 
copyrighted  innovations  as  they 
see  fit. 

“The  service  is  not  boiler¬ 
plated,”  Mr.  Collins  said.  “We 
simply  act  as  a  clearing  house, 
providing  a  variety  of  material 
all  the  way  from  mats  for  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  novelties.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  sub¬ 
scribing  company  is  free  to  use 
as  much  or  as  little  of  what  is 
offered  as  he  pleases  and  also  to 
go  ahead  and  work  out  his  own 
adaptations. 

“We  especially  like  to  see 
Reddy  localized.  We  always 
think  of  him  as  becoming  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  every  town  he  goes  into. 
We  feel  the  company  should  in¬ 
troduce  him  as  its  own,  and 
use  him  to  point  up  that  it  is  a 
local  business  just  as  the  news¬ 
paper  is  local.” 

Adaptable  Reddy 

The  Reddy  service  is  designed, 
Mr.  Collins  said,  so  that  it  can 
be  cut  to  fit  any  advertising 
budget  and  to  carry  a  message  in 
any  medium. 

Newspapers,  however,  were 
the  “grass  roots”  for  the  service, 
Mr.  Collins  explained.  Reddy 
was  first  designed  for  newspaper 
ads  and  it  is  through  the  news¬ 
papers  still  that  he  makes  his 
greatest  contributions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
over  a  year  ago,  when  the  sub¬ 
scribers  list  numbered  200,  the 
power  companies  were  advertis¬ 
ing  Reddy  via  1,000  dailies,  4,000 
weeklies  and  about  1,500  other 
media,  including  radio  stations, 
trade  journals,  civic  magazines 
and  college  papers. 

As  for  subject  matter,  Reddy 
has  lived  up  to  his  self-imposed 
moniker,  “the  worker  with  a 
thousand  jobs.”  He  has  given 
persons  instructions  in  how  to 
use,  care  for  and  lengthen  the 
life  of  electrical  appliances;  he 
has  reported  ( with  a  modest 
blush)  the  power  company’s 
achievements;  he  has  talked 
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Reddy  Kilowatt  and  Mr.  Collins,  his  creator,  who  doesn't  like  to  b« 
photographed. 


about  kilowatt  hours  and  defined 
electricity  in  the  language  of 
the  man  on  the  street;  he  has 
requested  bill  payments  and 
prodded  delinquents  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  air.  One  of  his  favorite 
tunes  is  the'  low  cost  of  electric 
service. 

Only  recently  he  was  called 
upon  by  many  East  Coast  and 
New  England  companies  to  tell 
of  the  hurricane  damages  and 
the  steps  being  taken  to  make 
service  available  again  as  soon 
as  possible.  Now  he  is  busy  dis¬ 
cussing  the  “brownout”  all  over 
the  county. 

Many  times  Reddy  has  waxed 
patriotic  and  given  a  boost  to 
War  Bond  Drives,  the  Red  Cross 
blood  bank,  and  other  patriotic 
causes. 

Nor  is  it  his  habit  to  let  holi¬ 
days  or  special  days  pEiss  un¬ 
noticed.  On  Feb.  12  out  in  New 
Jersey  he  was  heard  proclaim¬ 
ing,  “Lincoln  read  by  candle¬ 
light;  you  have  Reddy  Kilo¬ 
watt.”  During  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  last  October  he 
loudly  cited  the  press  as  the 
“key  to  four  freedoms,”  tying 
in  a  pat  on  the  back  for  another 
freedom — that  of  free  enterprise. 

Although  such  an  “on  the 
spot”  fellow  Reddy  also  has 
some  pertinent  post-war  plans 
up  his  sleeve.  Whenever  he  finds 
a  chance  he’s  sure  to  drop  a 
word  about  the  home  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  its  numerous  electric 
outlets. 

Through  a  monthly  bulletin, 
“Reddy  News,”  the  Reddy  Kilo¬ 
watt  Service  passes  on  to  its 
subscribers  hints  of  ad  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  come;  announcements 
of  Reddy  in  new  poses  or  newly 
prepared  Reddy  materials;  ad 
ideas  culled  from  the  different 
ad  managers  and  industry  trends 
to  watch  for. 

Comic  Strips  Coming 

Now  being  heralded  as  “just 
around  the  corner”  are  a  cartoon 
technicolor  film  tracing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  electricity  and  starring 
Reddy,  of  course;  and  “Reddy- 
toons,”  or  comic  strips  with 
Reddy  much  in  evidence. 

To  be  released  in  sets  of  13 
the  comic  strips  will  consist  of 
the  equivalent  of  four  panels. 
Informative  as  well  as  humor- 
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id  ous,  they  are  designed  to  aj^eal 
of  to  readers  of  all  ages, 
as  In  a  survey  among  high  school 
id  children  in  the  territory  of  the 
i-  Kansas  City  Power  and  Light 
te  Company,  it  was  found  that  98% 
ic  of  those  interviewed  knew 
Reddy  by  name;  91%  recognized 
>d  him  as  the  company’s  represeo- 
id  tative;  and  65%  could  identify 
ill  the  type  of  product  he  sells, 
id  Reddy’s  popularity  among 
ce  children  doesn’t  have  to  be 
in  pointed  out  by  surveys,  said  Mr. 
s-  Collins,  for  it  can  be  judged 
er  quite  easily  by  the  volume  of 
his  fan  mail.  Youngsters  of 
»d  ages  write  to  Reddy  in  care  of 
to  the  public  utility  companies  in 
ss  their  towns  to  tell  him  how  much 
ic  they  like  to  see  his  picture  is 
the  paper.  A  more  general  pie 
i-  ture  of  Reddy-secured  readee 
ship  came  to  light  when  an  ad 
w  prepared  by  the  Public  Service 
u-  Company  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
e-  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the 
Q.  Jersey  Journal,  selected  as  num- 
s-  ber  74  in  the  Continuing  Study 
le  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
le  With  a  rating  of  23%,  it  wai 
ig  found  to  rank  as  the  second  best 
jr  ad  read  by  the  women.  A  Pills* 
^  bury  Flour  ad  received  a  29% 
le  rating.  The  Reddy  ad  was  noted 
as  by  7%  of  the  men.  Measuring 
as  665  lines  it  was  dominated  by  a 
js  line  drawing  of  Reddy  who  was 
a  urging  illumination  with  Mazda 
a-  lamps. 

ic  When  first  drawn  Reddy  was 
lean  and  wiry,  with  a  face  like 
n,  a  globe.  With  age  and  the  con- 
Q.!  stant  cares  of  the  busy  years  he 
ts  has  put  on  weight;  his  hands 
r-  and  feet  have  grown  larger  and 
ts  he  has  acquired  a  few  character 
[y  lines  in  his  face.  However,  he 
id  still  continues  to  be  the  little 
[it  man  who’s  always  there  .  .  • 
Js  stronger  than  a  horse  .  .  .  silent 
as  a  sphinx  .  .  .  faster  than 
lightning  .  .  .  cleaner  than  wax 
.  .  .  “Your  tireless  electric  ser- 
st  vant.” 

m  ■ 

ig  Toronto  Meetings 

y-  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
th  Canadian  Press  is  scheduled  to 
meet  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  in 
13  Toronto,  April  9  and  10,  A  gen- 
ot  eral  meeting  of  the  organization 
Is.  will  be  held  there  on  the  follow- 
r-  ing  day. 
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Across  the  Miles  to  Home 


A  FEW  AVORDS  like  that,  across  the  miles,  are  better  than  medicine  to  a 
wounded  veteran  just  returned  from  overseas.  Fhat’s  why  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Phone-Home  Fund  was  established  ...  to  provide  long  distance  calls 
for  men  just  arrived  at  the  newly  built  Crile  General  Hospital  in  Cleveland. 


Starting  with  a  goal  of  $10,000,  within  ten  days  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  had  been  raised.*^  I'hree  weeks  later  the  fund  had  been  over-subscribed  in  an 
amount  that  made  it  possible  to  extend  the  phone-home  offer  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
in  Cleveland,  the  U.  S.  \  eterans’  Hospital  in  Brecksville  and  the  F'letcher  (leneral 
Hospital  in  Cambridge,  Ohio  .  .  .  all  of  which  are  caring  h)r  wounded  veterans 
of  the  war. 


Contrih  itions  were  in  small  units,  usually  $3  or  under,  and  many  of  them  in 
small  coins.  I'he  quick  result  was  gratifying  .  .  just  another  tangible,  heart-warming 
indication  of  the  responsiveness  of  Plain  Dealer  readers. 


*7'o  date  the  fund  totals  more  than  $52,800. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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NNPA  officer*  and  director*  meet.  Seated  (L  to  r.):  Ramon  Cram.  Columbu*  (O.)  Di*patch:  Lawrence  W. 

Merohn.  New  York  Sun:  Lyndon  We*t.  Detroit  Free  Pre**;  Pierre  Mortineau.  Memphi*  Publi*hing 
Co.:  Frank  Knight,  Chorleeton  (W.  Va.)  Gasette:  Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal.  Standing:  Harold 
Rie*s.  Cincinnati  Poet:  Rueeell  Simmon*.  Cleveland  Pre**:  Kenneth  A.  McMillan.  Toronto  Star. 


NNPA  Offers 
Awards  for  Aids 
To  Promotion 

A  plan  to  make  annual  awards 
“to  the  newspaper  which  gives 
greatest  recognition  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promotion  and  util¬ 
izes  its  forces  to  the  greatest 
extent  for  organization  progress 
and  public  benefit.”  was  adopted 
Mar.  13  by  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land  in  lieu  of  the  annual  NNPA 
convention. 

A  second  annual  award  will 
go  to  the  newspaper  man.  not 
necessarily  on  the  winning  pa¬ 
per,  who  has  been  most  effective 
in  advancing  the  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

Goal  of  the  awards  is  greater 
cooperation  and  better  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
motion  department  activities, 
now  frequently  overlooked  by 
the  other  departments.  Awards 
may  take  the  form  of  oscar, 
scroll  or  plaque,  and  tentative 
plans  have  been  made  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  the  windup  of  ttie 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  annual  convention. 

The  association  itself  may 
serve  as  a  weeding-out  commit¬ 
tee,  final  judgment  to  be  made 
by  an  impartial  group. 

New  Associate  Membership 

Newspaper  promotion  men 
will  not  be  eligible  for  the 
award,  which  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  awards  for  the  best  pieces 
of  promotion,  made  annually  un¬ 
til  the  war  interrupted. 

Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  follow  up  plans 
for  the  awards.  The  project 
will  be  put  in  force  when  ODT 
regulations  permit  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  conventions. 

To  make  the  privileges  of 
NNPA  membership,  such  as  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  and  ex¬ 
change  of  materials,  available  to 
a  wider  group,  the  NNPA  offi¬ 
cials  established  a  non-voting  as¬ 


sociate  membership,  which  will 
be  open  to  publishers'  represen¬ 
tatives,  trade  publications,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  newspa¬ 
per  supplements. 

In  hopes  of  increasing  mem¬ 
bership  from  175  to  500  by  ex¬ 
tension  of  NNPA’s  services,  the 
NNPA  leaders  made  plans  for 
regional  meetings  under  officers 
of  the  organization,  to  be  held 
twice  a  year  when  practical,  or 
oftener  while  the  war  prevents 
national  meetings. 

Arrangements  were  also  made 
for  elections  by  mail.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  Cleveland 
Press,  with  its  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Russ  Simmons,  NNPA 
president,  and  J.  G.  Meilink, 
Press  general  manager,  as  hosts. 

■ 

Regents'  Meetings 
Kept  Closed  to  Press 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Mar.  12 — A 
resolution  introduced  in  the 
Michigan  legislature  by  Rep. 
Elton  Eaton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Plymouth  Mail  and 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
old  Kalamazoo  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  asking  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  of  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  to  open  its  meeting  to  the 
press  and  public,  was  killed  in  a 
senate  committee. 

Committee  members  said  that 
if  they  had  been  forced  to  re¬ 
port  out  the  resolution  they 
would  have  attached  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  make  it  apply  also  to 
Michigan  State  College,  which 
also  closes  its  governing  board 
meetings  to  press  and  public. 

President  Alexander  Ruthven 
of  the  university  previously  told 
the  senate  committee  that  the 
board  has  reported  all  its  actions' 
to  the  press  in  full,  and  that 
open  meetings  would  embarrass 
students,  parents  or  faculty 
members  whose  affairs  were  be¬ 
ing  discussed  by  the  board. 

■ 

Finland  Cable  Open 

Cable  service  to  Finland — dis¬ 
continued  since  1939 — has  been 
resumed,  it  is  announced  by  the 
Commercial  Cable  Co.,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp.  Only  mes¬ 
sages  “which  seek  to  ascertain 
facts  or  exchange  information 
and  are  non-transactional  in 
nature”  are  permitted. 


Weissblott  of  U.P. 

Here  from  Manila 

Philadelphia,  March  12 — 
Complete  annihilation  of  the 
Japs  as  the  solution  to  eliminat¬ 
ing  future  wars  in  the  Pacific 
was  advocated  by  United  Press 
war  correspondent  Franz  Weiss- 
blatt  who  has  arrived  here  to 
visit  his  mother  after  liberation 
from  a  Manila  prison  camp. 

One  of  Weissblatt’s  principal 
reasons  for  coming  here  was  to 
get  medical  attention.  At  the 
time  of  his  capture  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Bataan  campaign, 
a  Jap  bullet  cracked  a  bone  in 
his  left  leg.  The  Japs  permitted 
it  to  knit  at  a  30-degree  angle. 

Already  the  liberated  U.P. 
man  has  regained  30  of  the  60 
pounds  he  lost  in  captivity.  He 
wears  glasses  as  a  result  of  an 
eye  disease  brought  on  by  lack 
of  nutrition. 

Weissblatt  has  been  a  Far  East 
correspondent  since  1931. 

■ 

Union  Vote  Ordered 

Toronto,  March  13 — The  On¬ 
tario  Labor  Relations  Board 
issued  a  judgment  last  week 
ordering  a  vote  among  employes 
of  the  Star  Publishing  Co.  at 
Windsor  on  application  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  for 
certification  as  bargaining 
agent. 
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- 

Equal  or  nearly 
equal  circulations 
sometimes  make 
it  difficult  for  a 
space  buyer  to 
choose  between 
one  medium  and 
another. 

But  no  such  pro¬ 
blem  exists  in 
Washington, where 
the  Times-Herald 
is  so  far  ahead  of 
every  other  news¬ 
paper  in  town  that 
an  advertiser’s 
first  choice  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself. 
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WASHINGTON,  D  C. 
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The  POST  158,051 

The  NEWS  102,934 
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truth  about  preparedness  which  points 
the  W'ay  for  today.  The  advertiser  who 
starts  now',  to  cultivate  markets  for 

post-war  years,  will  surely  reap  a  richer  liarvest,  than  those  who  wait 
until  the  light  of  Peace  is  high  in  the  Heavens. 

The  Neivs,  like  every  other  great  newspaper,  is  faced  with  niaiiy  problems 
due  to  material  and  man-power  shortages.  Of  necessity,  thousands  of  lines 
of  advertising  are  now  being  omitted  from  our  columns  each  week — but 
we  too,  have  an  eye  to  the  future.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  serve  the 
accounts  which  are  laying  their  plans  farthest  ahead.  May  we  talk  to  you, 
on  that  basis? 

Owning  and  Operating  Radio  Station  WIBC 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  N«w  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun*  Tower,  Chicago  1 ' 

JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advertising  Directo 


Young  Elected 
New  Head  of 
War  Ad  Council 

James  W.  Young,  senior  con¬ 
stant  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  became  chairman  of  the 
War  Advertising  Council  this 
week  following  elections  held 
March  9.  He  succeeds  Harold  B. 
Thomas,  partner  in  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  who  has  held  the 
position  for  the  past  year.  The 
other  Council  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  and  the  directors  remain 
substantially  the  same. 

“The  Job  of  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  in  bringing  our 
people  information  on  home 
front  problems  remains  the  most 
important  job  of  advertising  as 
a  whole,”  Mr.  Young  asserted. 

“This  task  will  not  be  over 
until  the  war  is  over;  even  then 
ntrnny  (rf  us  believe  that  the  na¬ 
tion  will  need  the  powerful  in¬ 
formation  mechanism  that  Amer¬ 
ican  business  has  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  period  of  transition 
to  peace  and  perhaps  beyond.” 

One  of  the  Council  founders 
and  a  director  since  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  immediately  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Mr.  Young  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  advertising  field  for 
over  40  years.  He  Joined  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  in  1912 
and  served  as  vice-president  in 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  of¬ 
fices  until  1927,  when  he  went 
abroad  to  open  the  firm’s  eight 
European  branches.  After  that 
he  retired  from  the  agency  ex¬ 
cept  to  serve  as  one  of  its  direc¬ 
tors  until  he  returned  as  senior 
consultant  in  1941. 

The  other  Council  officers  are: 
Paul  B.  West,  president.  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers; 
Kerwin  H.  Fulton,  president. 
Outdoor  Advertising  Inc.,  and 
William  Reydel,  partner  in 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  all  vice- 
chairmen,  and  Frederic  R.  Gam¬ 
ble,  president,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  are  as  follows:  rep- 
re^nting  advertisers — ^Lee  N. 
Bristol,  Bristol-Myers  Co.;  A.  O.' 
Buckingham.  Cluett-Peabody  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  L.  T.  Kittinger,  Shell 
Oil  Co.;  Charles  G.  Mortimer, 
Jr.,  General  Foods  Corp.;  Stuart 
Peabody,  Borden  Co.;  H.  M. 
Warren,  National  Carbon  Co., 
and  Mr.  West. 

Representing  agencies — Louis 
N.  Brockway,  Young  &  Rubicam; 
Don  Belding,  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding;  Thomas  D’  A.  Brophy, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt;  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble;  Mr.  Reydel.  Warner  S. 
Shelly,  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son;  Mr. 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Young. 

Representing  newspapers — Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun, 
and  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Coll. 

Representing  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising — E.  C.  Donnelly,  John 
Donnelly  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  Fulton. 

Representing  radio  —  K  o  1 1  n 
Hager  WGY,  and  Frank  Mullen, 
NBC 

Directors  at  large — John  C. 
Sterling,  This  Week;  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier.  War  Advertising  Council, 
and  Chester  J.  LaRoche,  Blue 
Network. 


Fat  Ads  Doubled 

On  ths  basis  oi  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  during  De¬ 
cember.  January  and  February, 
the  American  Fat  Salva9e 
Committee  has  decided  to 
double  its  advertising  schedule 
in  doily  newspapers  the  last 
two  weeks  in  March,  during 
all  oi  ApriL  and  the  last  two 
weeks  in  May.  In  addition, 
the  campaign  in  county  seat 
weeklies  will  be  extended. 

Troy  Survey 
To  Cover  Ads 
Of  47  Firms 

Forty-seven  advertisers  plan 
to  participate  in  the  special  six- 
day  study  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Record  (E&P,  Feb.  3.  p. 
56)  which  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  during  the  current  week. 
Mar.  19-24,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  today  by 
A.  W.  Lehman,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foundation. 

The  advertisers  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  pioneering 
six-^ay  study  are: 

Aluminum  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  American  Fat  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee;  P.  Ballantine  &  Son; 
Bauer  &  Black  ( Blue  Jay ) ;  Best 
Foods  (H-O  Oats  &  Presto  Cake 
Flour);  The  Borden  Company 
(Eagle  Brand  Milk);  Bourjois, 
Inc.;  Bristol  Meyers  (Mum); 
Calgon,  Inc.  (water  softener); 
California  Packing  Corp.  ( Del 
Monte  Coffee);  Calvert  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.;  Chrysler  Corp.; 
R.  B.  Davis  Co.  (cocomalt);  Du 
Pont  (paints);  Frankford  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.;  General  Baking 
Co.  (bakery  products);  General 
Mills  ( Cheerioats  and  Softa- 
silk);  General  Motors  Corp. 
(Frigidaire);  B.  F.  Goodrich 
(rubber);  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.;  G.  F.  Heublein  & 
Bro.  (A-1  Sauce);  International 
Nickel  Co.;  John  F.  Jelke  ( Good 
Luck  Margarine.;  Kinsey  Dis¬ 
tilling  Co.;  Land  O'Lakes  Cream¬ 
eries,  Inc. 

Marlin  Firearms  Co.  (Marlin 
Blades);  Mentholatum  Co.;  Mc¬ 
Kee  Glass  (glassbake  wares); 
New  York  Central  Railroad; 
New  York  Telephone  Company: 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Company 
(Unguentine  Rectal  Cones); 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.;  Per- 
sonna  Blade  Co.;  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  (Pillsbury’s  Best);  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  (Aunt  Jemima  Pan¬ 
cake  Flour  and  Mother's  Oats); 
Reader’s  Digest;  Rose  Derry 
Mattress;  Rumford  Chemical 
Works  (Rumford  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  and  Hearth  Club  Baking 
Powder);  Shell  Oil  Co.;  Sin¬ 
clair  Refining  Co.  (motor  oil); 
Smith  Bros,  (cough  drops): 
Sports  Afield  Publishing  Co. 
( magazine ) ;  Standard  Brands 
(various  products);  S.  B. 
Thomas.  Inc.  (English  Muffins); 
U.  S.  Rubber;  Hiram  Walker, 
Inc.  (Imp«-ial  Whiskey):  Wm. 
R.  Warner  Co.  ( Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment). 


Concrete  Action 
Sought  on  Ad 
Agency  Advice 

Officers  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association 
have  started  the  ball  rolling  to 
gain  nationwide  acceptance  of 
recommendations  made  by  C.  E. 
Phillips,  advertising  manager  of 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic,  and  Don  U. 
Bridge,  advertising  director  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  in  their 
report,  "How  Newspapers  May 
Obtain  More  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Revenue.” 

The  report  was  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
in  January  and  was  digested  at 
that  time  in  an  E&P  news  story. 
Copies  of  it  have  been  mailed 
to  the  general  membership  of 
the  NYSPA  with  an  offtcLal 
bulletin  from  the  Executive 
Committee  which  says: 

“'The  report  carries  high  spots 
and  summaries  of  interviews 
with  advertising  agencies.  These 
agencies  have  taken  their  hair 
down,  so  to  speak,  and  have  told 
publishers  what  they  should  do, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  agencies,  to 
obtain  more  national  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue. 

“In  looking  over  this  report, 
it  was  our  thought  to  highlight 
with  red  crayon  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points  brought  up,  *but 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do 
this  because  practically  every 
word  is  of  such  vital  importance 
that  we  urge  publishers  to  read 
this  statement  in  its  entirety. 
Our  only  interest  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  rather  obvious  results 
of  the  interviews  must  be  im¬ 
plemented  by  a  considerable 
number  of  newspapers,  if  any 
concrete  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.” 

The  association’s  advertising 
committee,  which  includes  Mil- 
ton  R.  Miller,  Batavia  News,  W. 
E.  Beeler,  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker,  and  Mr.  Bridge,  is  un¬ 
dertaking  the  Job  of  following 
through  and  attempting  to  get 
results.  Also,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Karl  H.  Thiesing  has  re¬ 
quested  support  from  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers. 

The  official  bulletin  is  signed 
by  Arthur  P.  Irving,  president: 
and  the  nine  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Board. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  19^4  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newsiMpers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 
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Without  show  or  trumpet 
blast,  a  new  multi-million- 
dollar  business  has  risen  from 
this  cradle  of  industries.  It 
is  the  storm  sash  industry. 

It  toddled  around  here 
for  a  quarter  -  century  and 
more.  No  one  paid  it  any 
particular  attention ;  then 
someone  added  a  new  wrin¬ 
kle  here  and  a  new  wrinkle 
there.  Those  were  the  sparks 
that  gave  it  new  life.  Before 
the  city  was  aware,  it  had 
grown  to  full  stature  as  an 
important  Akron  industry. 

Now  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  2,500  persons,  the  new 
industry  is  champing  at  the 
bit  waiting  for  the  opening 
that  will  permit  it  to  mush¬ 
room  into  full  natonal  pro¬ 
portions.  That,  however  must 
wait  for  the  post-war  future. 

The  storm  sash  industry  is 
a  bright  spot  in  Akron’s  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  another  reason 
why  this  rich  war-time  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  a  prosperous 
peace-time  market — one  you 
cannot  afford  to  overlook 
when  planning  your  post¬ 
war  sales  programs. 
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STERLING  gets  into  more  milline  rate  in  the  area :  only  fift^n 

medicine  cabinets  in  Hartford  area  cents  for  eighty-five  thousand. 


Nationally^  Rcpraacntad  by 
Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


homes  through  consistent  schedul¬ 
ing  in  The  Courant’s  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  Courant’s  multiple  inser- 
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High  Court  Test  Due 
On  Book  Search  Issue 

THE  QUESTION  whether  the  utlon”  was  covered  in  this  man- 


administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act  has  authority  to 
examine  the  books  and  records 
of  newspapers,  in  the  absence 
of  a  formal  complaint  charging 
violation  of  the  law,  will  be 
presented  soon  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  appeals 
from  recent  lower  court  nilings 
in  cases  affecting  the  Muskogee, 
Okla„  newspapers  and  ttie  Pat¬ 
erson  (N.  J.)  News. 

A  further  appeal  “will  un¬ 
questionably  be  taken’’  from  the 
recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  in  Philadelphia,  Ed- 
rroa  &  Pubusbxr  was  informed 
by  Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  daily.  Elisha  T. 
Hanson,  Washington  attorney,  is 
representing  both  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Oklahoma  papers  in 
preparing  writs  of  certiorari  to 
bring  the  cases  to  the  highest 
court 

In  the  Muskogee  case,  it  was 
claimed  that  no  out-of-state  cir¬ 
culation  was  involved,  whereas 
in  the  Paterson  case,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  contended  less  than  1% 
of  the  total  circulation  was  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Are  They  Treepnasars? 

The  legal  question  narrows 
down  to  whether  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  whose  appropriations 
have  been  slashed  by  Congress, 
can  wield  power  ov&c  news¬ 
papers  through  court  orders  or 
whether,  in  searching  and  seiz¬ 
ing  business  records,  his  inspec¬ 
tors  are  trespassers. 

The  Paterson  case  arose  in 
October,  1943,  when  the  News 
Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  ignored  a 
subpena  to  produce  records  be¬ 
fore  an  administrator  of  ttie 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  in 
Newark.  National  Administra¬ 
tor  L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  invok¬ 
ing  Section  9  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  then  pe¬ 
titioned  the  federal  court  to  en¬ 
force  the  subpena  under  which 
wages  paid  to  employes,  hours 
of  arork  and  sale  or  tran^mr- 
tation  of  newspapers  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce  would 
be  examined. 

On  the  question  of  coverage 
under  the  act,  the  district  court 
ruled  in  favor  of  ttie  news¬ 
paper,  whereupon  an  appeal 
was  carried  to  the  Third  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals.  By  a 
2-to-l  decision,  ttiis  court  last 
week  supported  the  federal 
agency  and  denied  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  abridged  by 
compelling  a  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  records  for  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division. 

Federal  Judges  John  Biggs, 
Jr.  and  Herbert  F.  Goodrich 
concurred.  Judge  Gerald  M.  F. 
McLaughlin  dissented.  Much  of 
the  majority  opinion  revolved 
about  the  Administrator’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  law  requires 
enforcement  of  such  a  subpena 
without  a  determination  by  the 
court  ffiat  the  employer  is  with¬ 
in  the  coverage  of  the  Act.  ’Die 
question  of  “government  regu- 
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ner: 

“The  respondent  treats  the 
proposed  Investigation  as  if  it 
were  an  attempt  at  regulation 
and  presents,,  in  respect  to  this 
issue  of  infection,  every  con¬ 
stitutional  objection  which  it 
might  assert  to  regulation  under 
the  Act.  But  an  inspection  of 
the  records  of  a  corporation  is 
not  regulation  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  even  if  information  gath¬ 
ered  by  means  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  be  employed  subsequently 
as  a  basis  for  attempted  regu¬ 
lation.” 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  opinion  in  this 
fashion: 

“We  are  unable  to  perceive 
how  the  production  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  specified  in  the  subpena 
would  in  any  wise  impede  the 
respondent  in  publishing  its 
newspapers  or  limit  it  in  dis¬ 
seminating  news. 

“Requiring  the  respondent  to 
produce  the  records  under  the 
subpena  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  seizure  or  deprive 
the  respondent  of  its  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

“The  respondent  has  made  no 
showing  that  the  production  of 
its  records  would  oppress  it  in 
any  way.” 

In  upholding  the  position  of 
the  F^eral  Administrator  the 
two  Jurists  concluded  further: 

“Production  of  the  respond¬ 
ent’s  employment  and  shipping 
records  is  too  far  removed  from 
possible  infringement  of  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  constitutional  rights 
to  render  its  objections  present¬ 
ly  pertinent." 

Dissenting  Viewpoint 

Judge  McLaughlin  began  his 
minority  report  with  the  two 
words,  “I  dessent.”  He  then 
went  on  to  say: 

“I  think  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  imposes  on  the 
District  Court,  at  the  very  least, 
the  duty  of  satisfying  itself  that 
the  Administrator  has  reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  petitioner’s  business  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Act.”  .  .  .  “No  sue* 
showing  was  made,  or  even  at¬ 
tempted,  in  the  instant  case.” 

Judge  McLaughlin  wrote  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  Section  9,  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act.  “expressly  gives  the 
District  (fourt  discretion  in  the 
issuance  of  such  subpenas  as 
sought.  It  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  the  independent  Judgment  of 
the  District  Court.  It  does  not 
contemplate  blind  approval  of 
unsubstantiated  administrative 
action  where  Jurisdiction  is 
completely  denied.” 


NNCP  Service  Resumes 

National  Newspaper  Carriers’ 
Press  (NNCP  Service),  Minne¬ 
apolis,  has  resumed  publication 
of  its  monthly  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  service  under 
E.  B.  Hoffman,  publisher. 


recollections 

Visiting  the  Cleveland  Press  news 
room,  where  he  presided  as  city 
editor  in  1919,  Dr.  James  Lewis 
Morrill  (at  right),  president  oi  the 
University  oi  Mirmesota,  is  pic¬ 
tured  with  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor. 
Dr.  Morrill  told  the  staii  that  he 
believes  “no  formal  education 
can  give  a  man  or  woman  the 
some  important  and  practical 
background  thot  the  newspaper 
business  can." 


Rewritemon 
Bowls  Them  Over 

Pittsburgh,  Mar.  12 — Frank 
Noll,  United  Press  rewrite  man 
here  and  a  bowler  with  a  good 
memory,  scored  thereby  a  beat 
over  the  local  press. 

All  three  papers  were  hot 
after  the  story  when  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Ludendorff 
bridge  had  been  saved  by  a  “Lt. 
John  Mitchell  of  Pittsburgh” — 
not  otherwise  identified. 

’The  city  proved  to  be  full  of 
lieutenants  by  that  name,  no 
fewer  than  five  being  in  the  city 
directory.  Several  more  were 
reported  from  nearby  suburbs. 

’The  Sun-Telegraph  identified 
the  hero  as  Lt.  John  N.  Mitchell. 
The  PoMt-Gazette  was  divided 
between  that  officer  and  Lt.  John 
B.  Mitchell  of  Edgewood.  ’The 
Press  kept  quiet. 

Fishing  back,  Noll  dug  up  a 
recollection  of  a  former  pin-boy 
in  a  suburban  bowling  alley, 
traced  him  down  and  proved  the 
identification  in  a  story  that  won 
him  a  byline  and  praise. 

A  subsequent  check  with  the 
War  Department  proved  his 
reasoning  correct. 


NEW 

TIMES 


Beller  Heads  Publicity 
In  Clothing  Collection 

Lawrence  Beller,  former 
Hearst  news  editor  and  OWI  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  been  detailed  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  to 
direct  all  public  relations  for 
the  United  National  Clothini 
Collection,  whose  national  chair¬ 
man  is  Henry  J,  Kaiser. 

Before  Joining  UNRRA  u 
public  information  consultant 
Beller  was  with  ttie  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
with  OWI,  as  assistant  chief, 
publications  bureau.  Overseas 
Branch. 

Associated  with  Beller,  who  is 
directing  all  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  radio,  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  special  events  for  the 
campaign,  is  Julius  G.  Berens. 
public  relations  counsel,  as  con¬ 
sultant  on  the  national  drive 
and  director  for  New  York  Citj. 

Assistant  director  of  the  na¬ 
tional  publicity  drive  is  Charles 
E.  Parker,  formerly  assistant 
publicity  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  and  sports  columnist, 
New  York  World-Telegram. 

Women’s  editor  is  Miss  Kay 
Grantham,  former  radio  feature 
writer  for  United  Press.  Cath¬ 
erine  Nevins,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  American,  is  publicity 
feature  writer. 

Special  events  are  being  han¬ 
dled  by  Pat  Powers,  formerly 
the  Red  Cross  and  War  Bond 
drives,  and  Harry  Liss,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Post,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Mat  Population,  1940  ConsM 


New  machinery  Is  Item  No.  1  on 
the  fanner’s  postwar  list.  Farm  ma¬ 
chinery  Is  the  largest  single  pur¬ 
chase  planned,  according  to  a  rw 
cent  government  survey.  Already 
there  Is  a  2  to  3  billion  dollar  back¬ 
log  of  demand  for  new  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  ...  an  average  of  $400  per 
farm. 


This  assures  Mollne-Rock  Island  of 
a  continued  high  level  of  postwar 
employment ...  a  thriving  IncresH 
In  pi^ulatlon  and  purchasing 
power  .  .  .  TOPS  for  sales  resultil 
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Readers  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  are  flooding 
Boots  with  the  fan  mail 
that  always  follows 
this  star  of  the  comic 


Boots  and  Her 
Buddies 

by 


Here  are  a  few  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  many 
letters  from  readers 
inspired  by  Boots 
within  only  two  weeks 
after  her  appearance 
in  Atlanta 


Eleven  other  Sunday  comics  with  strong  reader 
appeal  are  supplied  the  Atlanta  Journal  by 


gi^cUO^ 


the  most  widely  represented  service  in  this  great 
paper’s  new  and  modern  comic  section 


.  29B9 

‘  -i 

1 
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Hearst  with  a  paving-block 
headline.  An  Open  Letter  to 
Mr.  Hearst,  had  been  issued  by 
way  of  a  report  from  Publisher 
H.  G.  Kern,  Business  Manager 
James  McGaffigan,  and  Eklitors 
Win  Brooks,  James  P.  Murphy 
and  Howey, 

a 

859  Essays  in  Contest 

Chicago,  Mar.  15 — Judges  re¬ 
viewed  859  American  history 
essays  submitted  by  high  school 
boys  and  girls  in  187  different 
communities  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  “Citizens  of  Tomor¬ 
row”  contest,  offering  $850  in 
War  Bonds  as  prizes,  according 
to  Philip  l^xwell,  in  charge  of 
Tribune  editorial  promotion.- 


Joins  SNPA 

The  Stnuburg  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  Daily,  of  which  E.  E. 
Keister  Is  publisher,  has  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


By  Way  of  Lauding 
Gill  Copy  Readers 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mar.  12 — The 
influx  of  women  to  the  city  room 
and  lately  to  the  copy  desk  finds 
at  least  one  executive  pleased 
and  satisfied.  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick, 
acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  spoke  in  high 
regard  of  the  two  feminine 
members  who  have  just  joined 
the  Journal’s  copy  desk  staff, 
Mrs.  Florence  Miles  and  Miss 
Estelle  Gaines.  The  former  is 
the  wife  of  Ed  Miles,  a  Journal 
sports  writer  now  in  the  Navy, 

Said  Kirkpatrick: 

“Fate  sent  two  young  women 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  at  a  time  when  its  ranks 
had  been  pretty  well  thinned  of 
its  younger  men  and  when  those 
who  remained  were  getting  a 
bit  jaded  in  spirit  from  handling 
daily  the  great  masses  of  war, 
politics  and  other  material 
brought  in  by  wire  services. 

“Both  are  feminine  but  well 


Hearst  Declares 
'Good  Old  Days' 
Spirit  Still  Lives 

Praising  the  energy  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  Boston  Record- 
American  staffs  in  publishing 
newspapers 
during  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  blizzard. 

William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst 
has  written  a 
letter  to  Editor 
Walter  Howey. 
saying,  “the  old 
days  were  no 
better  than  the 
new  days.” 

Under  d  a  t  e  - 
line  from  his 
office  at  La  Morrell 
Cuesta  Encan- 
tada,  San  Simeon,  Cal.,  Mr. 
Hearst  wrote  as  follows: 

“Dear  Walter: 

“Some  people  say  that  the 
newspaper  business  is  no  longer 
what  it  used  to  be — that  news¬ 
paper  men  have  lost  the  spirit 
of  the  old  time  days — that  there 
is  no  glamour  in  the  profession 
of  Journalism,  no  enthusiasm 
among  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  no  devotion  to  the  craft 
or  to  the  obligations  of  news¬ 
paper  work. 

No  Finer  Achievement 

“I  have  been  over  50  years 
In  the  newspaper  business  and 
I  have  never  known  a  finer 
journalistic  achievement  than 
the  production  and  circulation 
of  our  Boston  papers  in  the  face 
of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
astrous  blizzard  which  over¬ 
spread  and  almost  overwhelmed 
New  England. 

‘“The  blizzard  did  not  over¬ 
whelm  our  Boston  Record  and 
American. 

“It  did  not  smother  the  splen¬ 
did  spirit  of  their  staffs. 

“It  did  not  do  anything  but 
stimulate  their  enthusiasm  and 
ener^. 

“Difficulty  is  opportunity. 

"Every  achievement  Is  built 
on  a  foundation  of  obstacles 
overcome. 

“Please  let  me  congratulate 
our  associates  on  a  really  in¬ 
spiring  newspaper  achievement, 
which  vindicates  the  journalism 
of  today  and  proves  that  it  com¬ 
pares  favorably  in  spirit  and  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  vaunted  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  good  old  days. 

“The  old  days  were  no  better 
than  the  new  days. 

“I  miss  nothing  except  my 
own  youth.  And  that  age  need 
not  impair  energy  or  dampen 
enthusiasm  is  shown  by  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  my  8fi-year-old 
friend,  who  did  two  days'  work 
In  one  and  likes  it 

“Sincerely, 

“WILLIAM 

RANDOLPH  HEARST.” 

The  reference  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  was  to  Charles  Morrell, 
85.  Record  compositor,  who  did 
his  day's  work,  took  two  hours’ 
sleep  In  the  first  aid  room,  then 
went  back  to  work  to  get  out 
the  American. 

A  limited  edition  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  printed  exclusively  for  Mr. 
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poised,  possessing  not  only  abfi- 
ity  to  write  well  themselves,  but 
an  appreciation  of  good  writing 

“Unlike  some  women  who, 
according  to  reports  from  else 
where,  have  made  themselvei 
objectionable  on  the  copy  fink, 
they  are  not  talkative,  they  sit 
‘glued  to  the  rim’  hour  after 
hour  until  the  rush  is  over. 

“Most  important  of  all,  their 
feminine  approach,  their  acute 
sensitiveness  to  the  human  in* 
terest  angles  of  stories,  the  re 
sponse  of  their  emotions  to  many 
types  of  stories  to  which  most 
of  us  old-timers  have  become 
more  or  less  callous,  and  their 
ability  to  fashion  headlines  that 
strike  responsive  emotions  is 
the  reader,  brought  a  needed 
freshness  and  sparkle  to  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  paper. 

“In  more  than  40  years  of 
newspaper  work  I  had  never 
before  seen  a  woman  copy- 
reader,  nor  even  considered  em¬ 
ploying  one.  Since  the  girli 
came  to  us  I  have  realized  how 
wrong  I  have  been.” 


EYE  WITNESS 
STORIES 

. . .  imdiluted 


The  routine  of  J.  Gilbert  Hill,  agricultural  reporter  for  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  is  typical  of  the  way  news  is  handled  by  these  two  news¬ 
papers.  Hill  covers  a  farm  story.  He  calls  the  office  and  dictates  it 
word  for  word,  comma  for  comma,  to  the  desk.  No  rewrite  man  enters 
the  picture  to  add  color  or  to  delete  essential  details.  Oklahomans  like 
their  news  this  way.  That's  why  more  of  them  read  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  than  any,  other  newspaper. 
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PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


.  he  doesn’t  know  a  Leica 
from  a  Brownie  No.  2 


photography  is  the  only 
hobby  for  him 


They  BOTH  live  in  Philadelphia . . .  know  the 
same  people  •  .  .  pay  the  same  income  tax 


Jack  reads  one  of  Philadelphia’s  two 
conservative  papers  (frequently  both) 


Tom  reads  THE  RECORD 


he’s  a  traditionalist 


he  thinks  along  liberal  lines 


How  people  think  determines  wliot  they  read  —  and  what  they 
buy.  That’s  the  reason  vrhy  'The  Record  —  and  One  other"  is 
the  advertising  combination  that  dkks  in  America’s  3rd  Market. 


HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY 
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Home  Front's 
Attitude  Okay 
With  Cronldte 

It’s  always  nice  to  m^t  some¬ 
body  with  different  ideas,  so 
it’s  nice  to  meet  Walter  Cron- 
kite,  United 
Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in 
charge  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  the 
Low  Countries, 
who  says  he 
doesn’t  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong 
with  the  Home 
Front’s  attitude 
toward  the  war. 

“I’m  entirely 
satisfied  with  ’  _ 
what  I’ve  seen,”  Croninte 
says  Cronkite, 
who  has  just  returned  from 
Brussels  after  21  months  in  the 
European  theater. 

“Why  should  the  home  front 
look  like  it’s  in  the  throes  of 
war  if  it  can  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  without  it?”  he 
asks.  “I  think  the  boys  return¬ 
ing  from  the  battle  lines  are 
just  as  happy  not  to  find  the 
physical  appearance  of  war 
here.  It  helps  their  morale.” 

Cronkite  admits  he  did  have 
a  bad  moment,  however,  when 
he  tried  to  enter  a  bar  after  12 
o’clock.  Said  the  proprietor, 
“Don’t  you  know  there's  a  war 
on?” 

Covered  Africa 

Cronkite  knows  there’s  a  war 
on.  When  the  war  began  he 
went  to  London,  covered  the 
American  invasion  of  Africa, 
then  specialized  in  air  war  and 
qualified  by  vigorous  training 
for  hi^-altitude  bombing  mis¬ 
sions. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
men  to  cover  a  bombing  of  Ger¬ 
many,  scored  several  other 
“firsts”  from  the  air.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  viewing  the  Dieppe 
raid  in  1942  he  was  the  only 
correspondent  to  witness  the 
burning  at  sea  of  the  transport 
Wakefield.  He  was  reportedly 
first  to  fly  with  Allied  airmen 
over  the  French  rocket  gun 
coast;  and  was  the  corre^ond- 
ent  selected  to  report  the  story 
of  the  landing  of  airborne  forces 
in  Holland  for  the  combined 
American  press. 

He  covered  the  Ardennes 
breakthrough  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ’Third  and  Ninth  armies, 
joined  the  21st  British  Army 
group  to  cover  the  Roer  offen¬ 
sive. 

He’s  trying  to  do  one  of  the 
fastest  "turn-arounds”  on  rec¬ 
ord,  he  says.  “I  want  to  get 
back  by  April  1.  I  thought  I’d 
better  rekindle  a  few  old  fires 
while  I  had  the  chance,  because 
when  Germany  breaks  I  don’t 
expect  to  get  back  for  several 
years.” 

Correspondents  feel  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war  is  just  about  over, 
but  they’re  afraid  to  say  so. 
says  Cronkite.  /  "They’ve  seen 
so  many  situations  that  augured 
well,  they’ve  stuck  their  necks 
out  so  many  times,  that  now 
they’re  understandably  hesitant. 
Whenever  they  make  any  pre¬ 
dictions  now  they  add  on  a 


couple  of  months  oi  so  to  be 
safe.  So  they  come  up  with 
June  or  July.” 

They’ve  learned  to  appreci¬ 
ate  that  the  Germans  are  terrific 
last-ditch  fighters. 

German  prisoners  are  not 
much  help  in  making  any  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  war’s  end,  says 
Cronkite.  “You  don’t  learn 
much  from  them  because  you 
get  a  complete  cross-section  of 
opinion.  The  Volkstuermer, 
composed  of  very  old  or  very 
young  Germans,  are  scared  stiff 
and  have  no  idea  of  what  it’s 
all  about.  On  the  other  hand 
we’ve  captured  a  lot  of  Storm 
Troopers  who  are  just  as  mean 
and  rugged  as  they  were  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  or  Africa. 

“So  it’s  hard  to  tell  just  what 
the  Germans  think.” 

The  American  soldiers  in  Eu¬ 
rope  hope  Russia  will  hold  off 
on  a  declaration  of  war  with 
Japan  until  they  get  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  says  Cronkite.  “If  Russia 
should  declare  war  on  Japan 
before  the  European  war  is 
over,  they’ll  go  to  the  Pacific 
through  Russia,  they  think. 
Otherwise  they  go  to  the  Pacific 
by  way  of  the  United  States. 
That’s  what  they  want.” 

Cronkite  was  joined  in  New 
York  by  his  wife,  who  is  a 
newspaper  woman  in  the  Middle 
West. 

■ 

Co-Publishers  Named 

San  Francisco,  Mar.  12 — James 
F.  Lowery,  former  United  Press 
war  correspondent,  and  Charles 
F.  Beal,  well  known  Northern 
California  newspaper  man,  have 
been  appointed  co-publishers  of 
the  Hayward  (Cal.)  Review  by 
owner  Floyd  Sparks,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  West-Holliday  Co.,  who 
recently  purchased  the  paper 
from  Glen  Wright  and  Dan  L. 
Beebe,  Lowery  takes  over  as  edi¬ 
tor,  Beal  as  business  manager. 

■ 

L'Tn  Crost  Feted 

Washington,  March  12 — Lyn 
Crost,  who  will  leave  soon  for 
SHAEF  offices  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  was  guest  recently  at  a 
going-away  party  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  attended  by  more  than  150 
newspaper  colleagues.  Miss  Crost 
resigned  from  the  Associated 
Press  to  accept  the  assignment. 
She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Capitol  staff. 
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Negro  Newsman 
Soys  Bracker 
Was  Wrong 

’The  sound  and  fury  kicked  up 
by  War  Correspondent  Milton 
Bracker  of  the  New  York  Times 
with  his  dispatch  from  Italy 
charging  distortion  of  the  war 
news  by  “elements  of  the  Negro 
Press”  brings  forth  no  answer¬ 
ing  echo  from  Negro  war  cor¬ 
respondent  John  Jordan  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and 
Guide. 

Jordan,  who  by  inference  was 
included  In  Bracker’s  piece 
(E  &  P,  Feb.  19,  p.  14),  was  in 
New  York  this  week  after  flying 
home  from  the  Italian  front. 

A  thoughtful  and  sobersided 
newspaper  man.  he  politely  but 
persistently  avoids  discussion  of 
America’s  war  participation  in 
terms  of  racial  controversies. .  .  . 

“How  do  I  evaluate  the  fight¬ 
ing  ability  of  colored  troops  in 
Italy?  I  don’t  like  to  make  com¬ 
parisons.  ’The  92nd  Colored  Di¬ 
vision  is  no  worse  than  some, 
no  better  than  some.  .  .  .” 

At  a  breakfast  table  in  Har¬ 
lem’s  swank  ’Thereas  Hotel.  Jor¬ 
dan  doubted  Bracker’s  statement 
that  Allied  headquarters  was 
forced  to  release  news  of  a  92nd 
Division  set-back  in  unusual  de¬ 
tail  to  reduce  chances  for  its 
distortion  or  false  play  in  the 
Negro  press. 

“I’m  sure  if  Bracker  had 
known  the  facts,  he  wouldn’t 
have  said  it.”  he  stated.  “He 


seems  to  be  a  pretty  nice  sort  <t 
guy.” 

To  Bracker  s  charge  that 
“Negro  papers  at  home  have  un¬ 
questionably  tended  to  ovee 
emphasize  the  division’s  accom¬ 
plishments.  and  the  ineviteble 
aspects  of  the  racial  situation,* 
Jordan  declares: 

“I  just  went  over  to  report 
the  straight  war  news.  I  didn’t 
go  to  write  racial  issues.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  came  up  as  news, 
then  I  reported  them.”  • 

“Negro  correspondents  in  tht 
Italian  theater  have  been  treated 
with  every  consideration.  PRO 
and  Allied  Field  Headquarters 
have  been  wonderful. 

“I  found  I  could  say  anything 
I  wished  within  the  bounds  o( 
military  security  as  long  as  it 
was  truthful.”  This  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  a  statement  attributed 
to  War  Correspondent  Art  Car¬ 
ter  of  the  Baltimore  Afro-Amtr- 
ican  newspapers  by  their  presi¬ 
dent,  Carl  Murphy.  Declared 
Mr.  Murphy,  “Bracker  also 
charged  some  colored  papers  an 
super-sensitive.  Art  Carter  says 
‘I  found  most  (supersensitivity) 
among  Army  censors,  who  an 
quick  to  cut  out  dispatches  when 
they  detail  ways  our  country 
takes  Jim  Crow  abroad  to  na¬ 
tions  not  accustomed  to  it.’* 
(E  &  P,  Feb.  24,  p.  63.) 

Jordan  has  been  on  the  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  for  nine  months.  He 
covered  activities  in  North 
Africa  for  a  few  weeks,  went  to 
Italy  with  the  332nd  Fighter 
Group,  covered  the  invasion  of 
Southern  France,  then  returned 
to  Italy. 
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IN  TEXAS  the'  'NEWS"  'does  it 


.  .  .  OBSERVES  WITH 
FIDELITY  THE  THREE  "R's"  WHICH 
ARE  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF 
NEWSPAPER  COMPETENCY  .  .  . 


Je$se  Di(ln*t  Split  Much  Wood— by  Knott 

H£N-R£E/  . 


REFLECT 


Reproduced  here  is  Dr.  John  Knott’s  incisive  cartoon  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  current  political  situation.  If  a  picture 
is  worth  ten  thousand  words — ^as  the  Chinese  have  it — the 
cartoons  of  Dr,  John  Knott  carry  substantial  tonnage  in¬ 
deed.  Dr.  Knott’s  cartoons  are  world  famous.  He  has 
been  a  valued  interpreter  of  the  news  to  the  people  of  Texas 
since  long  before  the  days  of  World  War  I.  When  in  1939 
he  won  the  Headliners’  Club  Award  of  the  Year  it  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  readers 
of  The  News  for  more  than  thirty  years. 


JOHty 


2.  REPORT 


The  NEWS  likes  to  report  first  hand  and  with  authority. 
For  this  reason  it  maintains  popular  Walter  Homaday  as 
correspondent  in  Washington.  Mr.  Hornaday  is  a  political 
reporter  familiar  to  the  people  of  Texas.  Through  long 
service  with  the  NEWS  he  has  developed  a  reputation  of 
sound  and  dependable  judgement  that  carries  weight  with 
Texas  readers. 

John  Knott  and  Walter  Hornaday  are  members  of  the 
NEWS’  “Staff  of  Stars.”  To  readers  of  The  NEWS  such 
a  staff  means  sound  interpreting,  first  hand  reporting. 


3.  REACH 


Multiplying  the  iiiflueiice  of  the  “Staff  of  Stars,” 
The  News  reaches  the  people  of  Texas’  most  im¬ 
portant  area.  It  covers  not  only  Dallas,  but  a 
large  region  of  North  Texas  that  is  an  ever  grow¬ 
ing  market. 

With  rapidly  expanding  industry,  with 
an  important  and  concentrated  rural  sec¬ 


tion,  Dallas  is  a  market  of  prime  importance. 

The  Northeast  part  of  Texas — ^generally  known 
as  the  Dallas  market — is  conceded  to  be  the  most 
populous,  the  most  productive  region  of  the 
state.  It  has  more  wealth  per  capita  and  leads 
all  other  sections  in  banking  and  other  financial 
statistics. 


Sell  the  Readers  of  the  ISetvs  and  You  Hare  Sold  the  DeUlas  Market 


f 
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Minnesota  AFL 
In  'Grass  Roots' 
Ad  Gimpaign 


Reporter  Doubles 
As  Witness 

Robert  Spivack  had  a  double 
function  recently  during  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Ives-Quinn  anti-dis¬ 
crimination  bill  at  Albany. 
The  New  York  Post's  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  state  canital,  he  ap¬ 
peared  also  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  exoress  the  viewnoint 
favoring  the  legislation  held  his 
editor  and  his  publisher,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  O.  Thackrey,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Resnonding  to  criticism  by 
John  Mooney’s  "In  Politics”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Neios,  Mr.  Thackrev  told 
Editor  &  Publishtr  that  Spivak 
was  under  no  obligation  to  ap- 
oear  before  the  committee  un¬ 
less  he  wished  to.  He  could  have 
refused,  said  Mr.  Thackrey,  or 
he  could  have  added  a  statement 
that  he  did  not  acree  with  his 
emnlovers’  views  if  he  wished. 

He  denied  that  expressing  the 
views  of  the  heads  of  the  Post 
would  make  Spivack  less  ob- 
lective:  "fioivack  appeared  In 
behalf  of  the  Post  as  an  employ¬ 
ing  institution.  He  was  not  tak¬ 
ing  a  stand  and  might  or  might 
not  be  expressing  his  own  views. 
He  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  expr»»sslng  the  views  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thackrey  by 
name.” 


Minneapolis,  Mar.  12  —  A 
“grass  roots”  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  undertaken  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Federation  of  Labor  to 
emphasize  to  farmers  and  small 
town  residents  the  interpenden- 
dence  of  city  workers  and  their 
rural  neigt^ors,  has  achieved 
marked  initial  success. 

If  finally  successful,  the  proj¬ 
ect  may  set  the  stage  for  similar 
drives  either  on  a  national  scale 
or  on  a  state-by-state  basis. 

Conceived  by  Orlin  Folwick, 
director  of  public  relations  of 
the  state  federation,  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  running  currently  in  80 
rural  newspapers  of  the  state, 
both  weekly  and  daily.  The 
linage  is  placed  through  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

Two-column  box  ads,  running 
4V&  to  S  inches  deep,  are  written 
in  breezy  conversational  style 
(“Just  short  of  wisecracking,” 

Folwick  explains)  to  stress  the 
general  theme  “Better  wages 
for  workers  mean  better  incomes 
for  termers.” 

Milk  Dromotised 
A  typical  ad  reads: 

100  Miles  of  Milk! 

Imagine  a  milk  train  100 
miles  long!  But  that's  what  it 
took  to  bring  milk  from  Min¬ 
nesota  dairy  farms  to  our 
MINNESOTA  FEDERA’nON 
OF  LABOR  families  in  1943. 

Based  on  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  statistics,  we  drank 
91,800,000  quarts  of  milk  from 
Minnesota  farms  during  the 
year — 192  quarts  each.  That's 
because  Jobs  were  plentiful 
and  wages  good.  Ten  years 
ago,  though,  that  train 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  long. 

Few  J(^s  and  low  wages 
limited  us  to  152  quarts 
apiece.  Thus,  better  earning 
power  has  made  us  better 
customers  for  farm  products. 

That’s  why  the  MINNESOTA 
FEDERA'nON  OF  LABOR 
says: 

"Better  wages  for  workers 
mean  better  incomes  for 
farmers.” 

The  current  series  features 

16  insertions.  Plans  are  to  con-  _  _ _  _  _ _ _ 

tinue  the  series  indefinitely  on  proved.” 

a  list  basis  among  the  remainder  Editorial  expressions  in  va- 
of  Minnesota’s  400  rural  news-  rious  newspapers  throughout  the 
papers.  Meanwhile,  a  second  state  already  attest  to  the  bene- 
and  third  series  will  be  launched  fits  to  be  derived  in  the  way  of 
on  the  round-robin  plan.  understanding. 

The  second  series  will  publi-  The  state  federation’s  budget 
cize  the  union  label  and  the  third  for  advertising  of  this  nature  is 
will  tell  what  the  labor  move-  $7,500  for  this  year  but  will  be 
ment  has  done  through  the  expanded  in  future  appropria- 
years  to  benefit  persons  outside  tions,  according  to  Folwick. 
of  organized  labor.  This  cam-  The  ads  of  the  first  series 
paign  will  describe  labor's  fight  have  been  compiled  in  booklet 
for  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  form  and  a  copy  has  been  sent 
for  free  public  schools,  woman’s  to  each  member  of  the  Minne- 
suffrage  and  Industrial  safety,  sota  legislature  now  in  session, 
all  matters  which  today,  accord-  Requests  by  editors  for  sample 
ing  to  Folwick,  are  t^en  for  copies  are  welcomed,  according 
granted  by  the  general  popula-  to  Folwick.  Inquiries  should  be 
tion  without  much  thought  of  addressed  to  the  director  of  pub- 
labor’s  role  in  attaining  them.  lie  relations,  Minnesota  State 
The  Minnesota  federation  de-  Federation  of  Labor,  402  Labor 
cided  to  place  its  advertising  in  Temple,  St.  Paul  2,  Minn. 


Direct  Contacts 

WITH  THE  NATION'S  LEADING 
SHOPPING  CENTERS 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  not 
only  reaches  consumers  who  do  their 
shopping  in  the  country’s  leading 
business  districts,  but  it  also  contacts 
the  important  retailers  in  these  cen- 
ers.  15,560  merchants  including  808 
department  stores  advertise  in  the 
columns  of  the  Monitor. 

Think  of  the  advantage,  Mr.  Manu¬ 
facturer,  of  having  your  advertising 
appear  in  these  same  columns!  What 
merchandising  possibilities !  What 
opportunity  for  dealer  tie-ins! 

Let  us  tell  you  how  we  are  ready 
to  co-operate  in  contacting  retailers 
who  advertise  in  the  Monitor.  The 
nearest  Monitor  office  will  gladly  give 
you  full  information. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicafo,  Detroit,  Miami,  Kansas  City, 
Saa  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  London,  Geneva,  Sydney 


ThisjJ;  S^Navy  photo  shows 
How^d^Handleman,  INS  cor- 
resf^rprent,  making  a  transfer 
pn  by  breeches  buoy  from 
the  flagship  of  Vice-Admiral 
fiarbey  to  the  flagship  of  Rear 
Admiral  Fechteler. The  caption 
is  the  Navy  photographer's, 
an  unofficial  recognition  of  a 
well-known  fact— "Where 
There's  News  INS  Goes  After 
It."  And  appropriate  for  a 
slogan,  by  the  way. 

Handleman  is  one  of  the 
top-notch  reporters  on  INS' 
round-the-world  staff.  His  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  recapture  of  Attu, 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  opera¬ 
tions,  of  the  landing 
in  Leyte,  of  the  cam- 
paign  on  Luzon  and 
the  storming  of  Cor-  M  H  | 
regidor  made  front 


pages  everywhere.  He  is  au¬ 
thor  of  the  ^st-seller,  "Bridge 
To  Victory,"  a  stirring  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  recapture  of  Attu. 

In  a  recent  letter.  Handle- 
man  writes,  "Corregidor  for 
me  was  the  toughest  beach  so 
far  and  I  have  covered  eight 
landings.  That  afternoon  is 
only  a  memory  of  machine 
gun  bullets  killing  men  in  our 
barge." 

More  and  more,  editors  are 
using  the  graphic,  eye-witness 
stories  for  which  INS  reporters 
are  conspicuous.  Replete  with 
human  int^est,  they  bring  the 
war  home'^ to  us  with  all  its 
drama.  In  national 
and  local  interest 
news,  too,  INS  gives 
I^^H]  thorough  and  accu- 
rate  coverage. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

235  EAST  45tli  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Book  Mill  Gets 
Token  Shipment 
Of  Russian  Pulp 

A  shipment  of  Russian  pulp- 
wood  arrived  at  an  eastern  port 
in  the  U.  S.  ttie  other  day.  ex¬ 
citing  considerable  intereirt  in 
the  paper  and  newspaper  indus¬ 
tries,  but  inquiry  among  offi¬ 
cials  in  these  fiel^  led  to  more 
subdued  opinion  that  larger  im¬ 
ports  do  not  appear  probable 
imtil  the  Soviet  armies  clean  out 
the  Baltic  and  utilize  Stettin  as 
a  port 

Mere  mention  that  some  2.600 
cords  of  pulpwood  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Russia  was  made  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Officials  of  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
which  had  issued  the  original 
report  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
not  much  more  could  be  given 
on  the  item.  The  volume  was 
“quite  small."  it  was  explained, 
and  all  of  it  went  to  an  eastern 
mill  which  turns  out  book 
paper. 

Ships  Move  Out  Quickly 

It  was  simply  a  “token  ship¬ 
ment”  they  added,  lowing  that 
Russian  supplies  can  be  brought 
in  when  war  shipping  permits. 
There  are  huge  supplies  of  pulp- 
wood  in  Russia  but  ships  can’t 
be  held  long  enough  in  Arch¬ 
angel  or  Murmansk  to  be  load¬ 
ed.  They  make  quick  turn¬ 
arounds  to  escape  German 
bombing  and  to  move  more  im¬ 
portant  war  material. 

Recent  reports  from  the*  So¬ 
viet  indicated  also  that  most 
of  the  dock  workers  in  Russia 
were  women. 

With  the  opening  of  Stettin 
and  the  removal  of  German 
threats  to  shipping  in  the  Baltic, 
leaders  in  t^  paper  industry 
look  for  increased  shipments  of 
pulpwood  to  the  U.  S.  and  to 
the  liberated  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  newsprint  short¬ 
ages  are  creating  political  and 
economic  disturbances. 

As  a  protest  against  the  re¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  to  “hand¬ 
kerchief  size,”  publishers  in 
southern  France  this  week  noti- 
•fied  Pierre-Henri  Teitgen.  Min¬ 
ister  of  Information,  t^t  they 
will  cease  publication  April  1  if 
he  does  not  provide  more  paper. 
Even  the  size  of  ballots  for  the 
local  elections  was  limited  Ais 
week  and  a  government  decree 
reducing  the  size  of  letterheads 
and  envelopes  was  expected, 
according  to  Paris  reports. 

The  Consultative  Assembly 
voted  to  name  a  commission  to 
investigate  paper  distribution, 
despite  M.  Teitgen’s  defense 
attlnst  “furious  charges”  that 
his  policy  has  favored  the  non- 
Resatance  and  Conservative 
publications  over  the  “patriotic 
press”  which  arose  from  the 
underground. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  huge 
stock  of  paper  which  the  Allies 
captured  from  the  Germans  in 
Holland's  liberated  provinces,  it 
would  have  bera  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  paper  for  the  22  dailies,  75 
weeklies  and  10  other  periodi¬ 
cals  now  being  published,  ac- 
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THEY  HAVE  SERVED 

AS  SUGGESTED  by  the  Chicago  Herald-American  and  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  War  Department,  above  is  shown  that  newspaper's 
discharged  veterans'  service  flag  with  golden  emblem,  indicating 
58  employes  of  the  Heorst  paper  hove  received  their  honorable 
discharge  from  service  and  hove  returned  to  their  jobs.  Viewing 
the  new  flag  ore  Thomas  I.  White  (left),  supervising  director  oi  the 
Herald-American,  and  Horry  A.  Koehler,  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 


cording  to  the  Netherlands  In¬ 
formation  Bureau. 

Although  these  publications 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
number  printed  in  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  before  the  war,  they  re¬ 
quire  165  tons  of  paper  a  month. 
One-third  is  supplied  by  Dutch 
mills.  Before  the  war,  Holland’s 
big  dailies,  De  Telegraaf  and 
Het  Nieuws  van  den  Dag,  used 
as  much  as  33  tons  a  day  eadi. 

s 

Media  Collaborate 

This  Week  has  an  arran^ 
ment  with  radio  and  movies 
whereby  the  three  media  work 
together  in  developing  stories. 
William  I.  Nichols,  editor,  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  first  Joint  effort 
in  a  recent  issue — the  story  of  a 
returned  soldier  and  his  prob¬ 
lems — wrote  that  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  a  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  program.  CBS  gave  the 
script  to  This  Week,  which  went 
to  Columbia  Pictures  in  Holly¬ 
wood  to  work  out  the  story  in 
pictures  with  the  aid  of  movie 
stars,  sets  and  cameramen. 


Missouri  News  Picture 
Contest  Announced 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Mar.  12 — The  j 
second  annual  Fifty-Print  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  news  and  feature  pic¬ 
tures,  to  be  held  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  in  May  in  connection 
with  the  annual  journalism  week 
celebration  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  been  announced  by 
Clifton  C.  Edom,  secretary  of 
the  show.  Deadline  for  entries 
is  April  30. 

Purpose  of  the  eidiibition  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  news  pho¬ 
tographers  to  meet  in  open  com¬ 
petition.  Three  men  nationally 
known  in  pictorial  and  newspa¬ 
per  circles  will  choose  25  spot 
news  pictures  and  25  feature 
pictures.  First  place  winners 
and  four  honorable  mentions 
will  be  selected  for  each  class. 

Winning  entries  will  receive 
plaques  and  honorable  mention 
certificates  of  merit.  T^e  50  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  published  in  the 
“Second  Fifty-Print  Bulletin,” 
with  national  distribution. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

A  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks  a  picture  editor  who: 

(1)  Is  a  newspaperman,  knows  something 
about  photogra^y,  engraving,  printing. 

(2)  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
our  newspapers  are  illustrated. 

(3)  Has  new  ideas  but  has  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  put  them  into  production. 

Please  write,  giving  full  details  of  experience,  etc.  Box 
582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEA  Directors 
To  Hold  Annucd 
Parley  in  April 

Chicago,  Mar.  12 — Directors  ol 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  together  with  delegates 
from  state  press  associations, 
will  meet  here  April  18  to  22  at 
the  Edge  water  Beach  Hotel  for 
the  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  conducted  in  accordance  wift 
ODT  restrictions  on  conven¬ 
tions,  Don  Eck.  NEA  manager, 
has  announced. 

The  conference  will  include 
officers  and  directors  and  dele¬ 
gates  from  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  not  represented  on  the 
NEA  board  of  directors.  Asso¬ 
ciation  business  will  be  acted 
upon  and  election  of  officers 
held  by  means  of  proxy  vote. 

Meanwhile,  NEA  announced 
April  10  as  the  deadline  for  en¬ 
tries  in  the  1945  National  Better 
Newspaper  Contests.  Entries 
are  to  be  sent  to  NEA  headquar 
ters  at  188  W.  Randolph  St. 
Chicago. 

Publication  period  of  all  news¬ 
papers  entering  the  contests  is 
April  1,  1944  to  April  1,  1945. 

■ 

Legal  Ad  Rate  Up 

Denver,  Mar.  12 — A  bill  to 
permit  a  2-cent-a-line  increase 
in  legal  advertising  rates  tor 
newspapers  has  been  signed  into 
Colorado  law  by  Governor 
Vivian. 


J.  J.  McCiitcheoii 
Advertlsliir  Msnairer 
Q«nnantown  Courier 


with  a 
Bark- 
ground** 


"Germantown  is  a  residential 
district,  a  community  filled 
with  ‘stay-put’  people  who  are 
proud  of  the  homes  they  own 
and  the  rich,  historical  back¬ 
ground  from  which  they  spring. 

“They  read  the  Germantown 
Courier  because  It  is  devoted  to 
their  Interests  alone.  Sure  they 
read  the  Philadelphia  dallies, 
but  they  devour  the  Courier. 
That  is  why  we  are  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  we  can  offer  | 
National  Advertisers  an  extra 
coverage  that  will  intimately 
touch  a  community  that  boasts 
the  highest  Income  class  group 
in  Philadelphia. 

"We  publish  three  papers,  the 
Germantown  Courier,  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  the  Upper  Dar¬ 
by  News.  Together  they  give 
you  over  160,000  readers.  NOTE: 
Bargain  rates  when  you  buy  all 
three.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6060 
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Let's  Keep  It  The  Best  Place  On  Earth 


first  among  nations  as  an  airfaring  ^leople.  We  believe 
that  Americans  are  alert  to  the  necessity,  efiFectively,  to 
utilize  what  is  possible  only  with  air  transportation. 

To  help  insure  our  nation’s  prosperity  and  security, 
American  Airlines  is  preparing  to  expand  its  domestic 
services  after  the  war  with  a  great  fleet  of  the  fastest  and 
most  modem  Flagships.  In  the  meantime,  thanks  for  your 
cooperation.  More  than  ever  we  are  eager  to  receive  your 
suggestions— both  from  those  who  can  and  those  who 
cannot  travel  with  us  now. 


•  Continental  U.S.A.  is  only  about  per  cent  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  but  it  is  the  biggest  country  in  productive 
power.  Also,  it  is  the  best  place  in  terms  of  human  oppor. 
tunities  and  standard  of  living. 

We  have  had  to  flght  for  it.  We  liave  to  exercise  eternal 
vigilance  and  work  hard  to  preserve  it.  We  must  keep  it 
the  best  place  on  earth,  now,  in  our  new  era  of  increasing 
global  air  transportation. 

We  have  the  engineering  and  aircraft  manufacturing 
ability  and  the  airline  experience  to  keep  the  U.S.A.  the 


American  Aiblines 


Story-of-Press 
Exhibit  Shown 
At  Trenton,  N-  J. 

The  birth  and  early  growth  of 
American  democracy  la  front 
page  news  again  this  week  In 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

There,  aged  and  yellowed 
copies  of  historic  American 
newspapers,  on  exhibit  until 
May  6  in  two  galleries  of  the 
State  Museum,  proclaim  in  gray 
type  and  modest  display  some 
of  the  most  important  news  In 
the  nation’s  development  .  .  . 

.  .  While  some  were  taking 
care  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
the  others  were  in  consultation 
over  what  to  do  in  these  dread¬ 
ful  circumstances . "  the 

Massachusetts  Gazette  of  March 
8,  1770,  reports  the  Boston 

Massacre  as  part  of  the  exhibit. 

Tom  Pcdne  Soys  ... 

"These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls.  The  sununer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot  will  in 
this  crisis  shrink  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country  de¬ 

clares  the  Pennsylvania  Evening 
Post  of  Dec.  31,  IT76,  under  the 
heading  "The  American  Crisis — 
Number  1 — By  the  Author  of 
Common  Sense.” 

More  than  200  newspapers, 
many  of  them  extremely  rare, 
are  Included  in  the  display, 
which  traces  the  history  of  the 
American  press  from  Public  Oc¬ 
curences  Both  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic,  and  a  copy  of  the  Boston 
Sews  Letter  of  "Monday,  April 
17  to  Monday.  April  24,  1704,” 
to  recent  issues  of  metropolitan 
dailies  proclaiming  Alli^  vic¬ 
tories  in  World  War  II. 

They  reveal  the  signiOcatit, 
often  dramatic  part  the  press 
played  in  the  making  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  How  democracy 
was  hewed,  chip  by  chip  In'its 
columns,  demonstrated  by  John 
Peter  Zenger's  Sew  York  Week¬ 
ly  Journal  for  May  20,  1743, 
which  devotes  Page  One  to  a 
letter  discussing  the  relative 
powers  of  the  people  and  the 
government: 

“A  Neighbor  of  Mine  the  other 
Day  and  myself  were  Debating 
about  the  Power  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  People;  as  we 
could  not  come  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Affair  we  begg  you 
will  give  our  Dispute  a  place  in 
your  Journal,  and  we  appeal  to 
your  Readers  to  declare  who  is 
Right 

"My  Neighbor  declared,  they 
were  chosen  by  the  People  to 
Joyne  with  the  Governor,  in 
making  the  Laws,  that  they  were 
not  to  quarrel  and  dispute  with 
Men  in  Power  for  that  would 
prolong  their  sessions,  and  be  a 
Tax  upon  their  Constituents. 

“I  told  him  for  my  part  I 
could  not  be  of  an  Opinion  so 
contrary  to  Reason;  that  I  laid 
it  down  as  a  certain  Rule  that 
origingUy  all  power  was  in  the 
People.  .  .  . 

"My  Neighbor  said  he  thought 
I  had  given  them  too  much 
Power,  that  if  they  should  exert 
heif  of  it,  it  would  set  us  all 
together  by  the  Ears.  .  .  .” 

The  Sew  York  Mercury  of 
Monday,  June  21,  1776,  pro¬ 


claims  “A  prohibition  and  em¬ 
bargo  upon  all  ships”  signed 
"Josiah  Hardy,  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  command.  GOD  save 
the  KING.”  The  Boston  Gazette 
of  March  12,  1770,  within  an  18- 
point  black  border,  discloses 
that  on  March  12  “the  Town  of 
Boston  afforded  a  melancholy 
Demonstration  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  Consequences  of  quartering 
Troops  among  Citizens  in  a  Time 
of  Peace,  under  a  Pretence  of 
supporting  the  Laws  and  aiding 
Civil  Authority  .  .  .  but  in  real¬ 
ity  to  inforce  oppressive  meas¬ 
ures.  .  .  .” 

Only  Bad  News 
The  Boston  Tea  Controversy 

Js  discussed  in  the  Sew  York 
'oumal  or  the  General  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  Feb.  12,  1770  in  a  letter 
from  London  the  previous  April ; 

“I  should  now  write  in  rap¬ 
tures  had  I  to  inform  you  that 
American  grievances  were  to  be 
redressed;  and  equity  take  place 
of  law  and  power;  but  however 
your  souls  may  thirst  for  these 
cooling  waters  to  allay  our  un¬ 
natural  animosities  I  can  trans¬ 
mit  no  good  news  from  this  far 
country.  .  .  .  The  Duty  of  Tea 
is  to  continue.  ...” 

Emergence  of  the  headline, 
beginnings  of  editorial  respon¬ 
sibility  in  editorial  columns,  use 
of  the  first  war  maps,  start  of 
sensationalism  are  among  the 
newspaper  developments  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  display  by  news¬ 
papers  which  tell  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Washington’s 
farewell  orders  to  his  Army, 
declaration  of  war  of  1812,  ttie 
treaty  of  Ghent,  death  of  La¬ 
fayette.  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
Battleship  Maine  explosion, 
death  of  McKinley,  and  other 
historic  stories. 

The  display  was  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Greywacz. 
curator  of  the  museum,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Steam,  chief  of  special 
exhibits,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Museum’s  Art  Advisory 
Board. 

School  children  of  Trenton  and 
elsewhere  are  being  taken  to 
view  the  exhibit,  where  they 
are  lectured  on  American  press 
history. 

"We  hope  to  develop  in  them 
an  increased  understanding  of 
the  American  press,  and  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  how  fortunate  they  are 
in  these  days  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  free  press,”  IVIrs.  . 
Greywacz  declared.  j 

m  I 

Drcdt  Deferment  Plea 
Rests  in  Local  Board 

Washington,  Mar.  15 — News¬ 
papers  seeking  draft  deferments 
for  under-30  editorial  employes 
on  the  ground  of  essentiality 
must  file  their  requests  with 
local  boards  and  have  them  de¬ 
termined  at  that  level.  Selective 
Service  Headquarters  has  ex¬ 
plained.  TTie  necessary  Form 
42A,  revised,  is  available  in  local 
boai^  offices. 

Recently  drawn  regulations 
set  up  15  government  agencies 
each  authorized  to  pass  on  essen¬ 
tiality  petitions  within  their 
Jurisdictions,  but  there  is  no 
government  agency  exercising 
or  claiming  jurisdiction  over 
newspaper  employes. 


Eliott  ^aLed 


BACK  in  the  days  when  Pearl 
Harbor  was  the  headquarters 
for  news  in  the  Pacific  war.  Bob 
Trumbull  of  the  Sew  York 
Times  dashed  off  a  parody  ( to 
the  tune  of  St.  Louis  Blues ) 
about  communiques: 

I've  got  those  gotta-go-out-to- 
Cincpac  -  and  -  write-another- 
communique  blues. 

But  do  you  think 
I’ll  tvrite  the  news? 

You’re  nuts!  I’ll  write 
What  the  censors  choose. 

They  wake  me  up  at  nine  or  ten. 
To  say  we’ve  licked  those  Japs 
again; 

We  sank  their  fleet  with  a 
carrier  force. 

But  nary  a  ship  was  lost,  of 
course. 

But  will  I  write  the  signifi-cance 
Unless  the  censor’s  in  a  trance? 
I’ve  got  those  gotta-go-out-to- 
Cincpac  -  and  -  write-another- 
communique  blues. 

0 

WHILE  the  OPA  was  dozing. 

no  doubt,  a  grocery  ad  in  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Sews  featured; 
Tea  Bags  .  .  .  16ct.  pkg.  .  .  .  19c. 

• 

WHAT'S  the  world  coming  to? 

Headlines  in  the  Bangor  ( Me.) 
Commercial  prompted  the 
query:  ETNA  PILOT  NOW 
FLYING  MOSQUITOES  and 
BANGOR  PILOT  FLEW  MUS¬ 
TANG  OVER  BERLIN. 

• 

"HOW  MUCH  wiU  that  cost?  ” 
asked  the  man  who  called  the 
Montrose  (Cal.)  Herald  to  place 
a  classified  ad.  “Exactly  60 
cents,”  said  the  adtaker.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence,  then 
a  series  of  tinkling  sounds. 
"What  are  you  doing?”  asked 
the  adtaker.  "Why,  I'm  paying 
for  the  ad,”  said  the  caller.  "I'm 
putting  60  cents  worth  of  nickels 
in  the  telephone  slot.” 

• 

SPEAKING  of  corrections.  INS 
sent  out  a  hurry  note  to  edi¬ 
tors  on  London  dateline  story 
(  Princess  Elizabeth  joins  ATS ) . 
“Pis,”  it  read,  “read  it  London’s 
s-o-o-t-y  East  End,  not  snooty  as 
sent.” 

• 

RANDOM  items  include  these 
recent  gems: 


“There  was  no  violence.’’  & 
commandant  said.  "We  brtti 
up  the  demonstration  wi 
clubs.” — Montreal  Gazette. 

“Some  workers  walked  oi 
after  asking  new  peace  wot 
rates.”— Milujoukee  (Wis.) 
find. 

“The  two  well-known  ub 
concluded  the  group,  to  % 
great  pleasure  of  the  audience 
— Puerto  Rico  World  Journal 

“In  his  special  message,  ^ 
Governor  asked  for  a  three-cii 
tax  on  gasoline  to  raise 
for  the  general  fun.” — Bomk 
Herald. 

0 

California  Publisheis 
Elect  E.  R.  Lovett 

Los  Ancxles,  March  12— E.| 
Lovett,  general  manager  d 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Rdi 
Alto,  was  elected  president  d 
the  California  Newspaper  ^ 
lishers  Association  at  a  recoi 
Fresno  meeting  of  the  board  d 
directors.  He  succeeds  Stanle; 
W.  Larson,  publisher  of  tk 
Claremont  Courier. 

Other  officers  elected  wen 
first  vice-president  ( chairman  d 
weeklies  division),  E.  A.  Darii. 
publisher,  Tulelake  Reporter, 
second  vice-president  ( cbi^ 
man  of  dailies  division),  J.  0. 
Funk,  general  manager,  Saati 
Monica  Outlook;  secretaif 
treasurer,  Fred  M.  Rolens,  pik 
li^er.  South  Pasadena  Re^ 

The  following  were  ib 
elected  to  the  executive  comnit- 
tee:  Clarence  H.  Holies,  Sma 
Ana  Register;  Carlyle  Reed,  Li 
Mesa  Intercity  Press;  C^rl  E 
Lehman,  Santa  Rosa  Pmt 
Democrat  &  Republican;  A.  C 
Hammond.  Willits  Sews;  aad 
Mr.  Larson. 

• 

Kent  State  Sets  Up 
Course  for  Women 

Kent,  O.,  March  12— Tbt 
School  of  Journalism  of  Kent 
State  University  has  announcei 
a  course,  “Women  in  Jourml- 
ism,”  to  begin  March  26. 

The  stated  object  of  the  net 
course,  which  is  open  to  junior 
students,  is  to  help  coeds  do  i 
more  professional  job  of  writinf 
and  editing.  Beatrice  Offineei 
former  Sunday  woman’s  edita 
of  the  Akron  Beacon- Joursel 
will  be  the  instructor. 


EDUCATION  AND  BUY-ABILITY 
ALWAYS  GO  HAND-IN-HAND- 

Jameetown,  N.  Y.,  Is  known  as  an  ‘‘education- 
minded"  community — 13  public  schools.  In¬ 
cluding  1  senior  high  sch(x>l,  3  junior  high 
schools  and  9  grade  schools,  1  business  col¬ 
lege,  1  junior  college,  1  parochial  school. 
Number  of  pupils  In  public  schools,  7,545;  In 
parochial.  173;  338  public  school  teachers. 
Value  of  Bch(x>l  property,  $4,437,983. 

Industry  is  attracted  to  this  area  by  line 
schools.  A  growing  $30,000,000  plant  payroll. 
City  Zone — 51,336. 

Inqnirita  Dirmet  (• 

Nmtiitii  Ademrtising  Dspt. 
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Feeding  War’s  Hungriest  Mouth 


U  SStS,"  :  ^V  -  -"f  •- 


BKKMt  YtS,  THAT'S  ICf  f  The  steamer  Irving  S. 
Olds,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company 
holder  of  the  all-time  record— a  total  of  656,4^ 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore  carried  in  1944.  She’s  a 
recent  addition  to  U.  S.  Steel’s  big  fleet. 


266,000  tons  of  raw  materials 
a  day  brought  in  to  keep 
ahead  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

THE  FIGHTING  WEAPONS  for  your  boy  aren’t 
made  in  steel  milk  alone. 

Steel  starts  in  coal  mines.  30  million  tons 
of  coal  from  U.  S.  Steel  mines  go  into  steel 
making  each  year — 82,000  tons  a  day. 

Steel  starts  in  ore  mines.  49  million  tons  of 
ore  from  the  mines  of  U.  S.  Steel  are  swallowed 
each  year  by  war-busy  steel  furnaces. 


Steel  starts  in  limestone  quarries.  17  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  limestone  are  quarried  yearly  by 
U.  S.  Steel  to  keep  war  steels  flowing. 

Steel  is  team  play.  Men,  mines,  mills,  ships, 
trains  are  working  day  and  night  to  keep  our 
tonnage  of  war  steel  bigger  than  that  of  any 
Axis  coimtry. 

With  the  flghting  help  of  this  team,  we  can 
again  meet  requirements  in  1945. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


lOITOR  a  PUILISHIRfer  Mm«h  17.  1MI 
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Tcdlor  Cuts 
Distinctive 
Ad  Pattern 

Mervin  S.  Levine  may  be  an 
accompliabed  tailor  but  he  also 
cuts  a  figure  of  distinction  in 
the  advertising  field.  ...  For 
Mervin  S.  Levine  is  the  talkative 
tailor  who  has  held  sway  in  the 
Mervin  S.  Levine  Company's 
small  space  new^aper  ads  for 


auTai  ITS  sui 

Mil  ul  tmumcm  ihoi  b»iet— 
(MoiidiecialpeMio*  a«U»ioi»ih»ydeK< 
al  lOM  a  So  •  «MI  k*  Aw  cMkat...* 


MiaVIN  S.  UVINI  CO. 


■ 


It  Could  Bo 

nearly  20  years.  His  theme  all 
that  time?  Simply  and  frankly, 
•‘How  good  I  am!” 

Although  the  ads,  because  of 
the  personalized  touch,  give  the 
impression  that  the  Mervin  S. 
Levine  Company  is  a  one-man 
establishment,  ^e  company  is 
instead  the  largest  custom  tailor- 
im(  firm  in  New  York  City,  with 
oAces  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue. 

Individuolitr  Pays 

"We  find  that  the  creation  of 
the  character  has  set  us  off  from 
the  big,  impersonal  chains  and 
hag  also  given  our  ads  a  definite 
flavor  in  keeping  with  the  firm’s 
policy,”  Arnold  Daxe,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  advertising  and  has  in 
the  past  turned  out  much  of 
Ae  copy  himself,  explained. 

“You  see.  we  have  never  tried 
to  sell  a  suit;  we  sell  a  person- 
alitit"  he  continued.  “We  neyer 
say  in  our  ads  that  it’s  time  to 
buy  a  suit  because  Easter  is 
coming.  We  never  announce 
that  we  have  a  new  stock  of  fine 
woolens  or  that  you  ‘can  buy 
now’  for  a  low  price.  We  let 
all  the  other  stores  shout  such 
sentiments  in  their  full  page 
copy.  ’Then  we  come  along  with 
our  little  ad  and  say  quietly, 
‘When  you  want  a  suit  we’re  the 
ones  to  come  to.’  ” 

The  Mervin  S.  Levine  Comt 
pany,  now  20  years  old,  started 
advertising  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  1920  and  has  been  nin- 
ning  ads  in  that  paper  at  least 
once  a  week — and  as  frequently 
as  three  times  a  week  during 
the  heavy  season — ever  since. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  com¬ 
pany  has  also  scheduled  its  ads 
in  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

In  all  that  time  the  format 
has  remained  the  same.  As  Mr. 
Daxe  put  it,  “I  could  insert  one 
of  the  early  ads  any  time  and 
you’d  never  know  the  differ¬ 
ence.” 

“In  fact  he  remarked,  ‘‘I've 
done  It” 

Measuring  84  lines  on  two 
columns  the  ads  are  set  off  by 
a  border  pattern  of  men’s  suits. 
A  small  ^etch  appears  on  the 


left  and  a  small  copy  block  on 
the  right  ‘There’s  plenty  of 
white  space. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  ad  is 
always  the  copy,  which  is  writ- 
tea  in  first  person  as  if  Mervin 
S.  Levine  were  lovingly  brag¬ 
ging  about  his  own  masterly 
handiwork.  It  is  saucy  and  flip¬ 
pant  goes  in  for  puns  and 
tricky  wording,  and  pulls  no 
punches  about  being  “mostly 
about  me.” 

For  example,  in  one  insertion 
Mr.  Levine  says  in  the  head¬ 
line.  “I  should  have  tried  out 
for  the  ballet.”  The  explanation 
comes  in  the  copy:  "As  it  is  I’m 
on  my  toes  all  day,  pursuing 
an  elusive  piece  of  your  favorite 
cloth,  or  tailoring  an  attractive 
fold  into  your  latest  suit.  Yes. 
the  world  lost  a  great  ballet 
dancer  when  I  took  up  the 
needle.” 

'Perhaps  more  to  the  sales 
point  is  the  ad  that  reads: 
“Crosby  has  his  Sinatra.  Benny 
has  his  Allen.  Damon  had  his 
Pythias.  But  candidly  now, 
where  would  you  And  another 
tailor  like  me?” 

"We  have  never  increased  the 
size  of  our  ads  either.”  Mr.  Daxe 
pointed  out.  “When  we’ve  had 
more  money  to  spend  we’ve  run 
ads  more  frequently.  We  think 
it  pays.” 

‘ITie  company  has  received 
many  comments  on  its  ads,  in¬ 
cluding  a  letter  from  the  Times 
praising  it  for  its  distinctive  use 
of  small  space  and  an  award,  in 
1936.  from  Advertising  and  Sell¬ 
ing.  Indirect  praise  has  come 
from  other  tailor  establishments. 

Some  of  the  copy  is  now  pre- 
'  pared  by  S.  T.  Seidman  of  the 
Diamond  Seidman  Advertising 
Agency. 

■ 

Hits  Weekly's  Claim 
Of  Top  Circulation 

Los  Angeles,  March  12 — Suit 
for  $50,000  damages  has  been 
brought  by  Percy  M.  Whiteside, 
publisher  of  the  Tulare  (Cal.) 
Times  and  Advance  Register, 
against  Fred  D.  Allen,  publisher 
of  the  Tulare  Bee,  a  weekly,  and 
head  of  the  Fred  D.  Allen  Print¬ 
ing  Co. 

Plaintiff  charges  that  he  and 
his  newspaper  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  through  loss  of  advertising 
and  in  other  ways  by  the  Bee’s 
continued  claims  that  it  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  ‘Tulare.  He  also  charges 
that  the  Bee  has  printed  state¬ 
ments  intended  to  injure  the 
plaintiff’s  social  and  business 
standing. 

A  temporary  court  order  re¬ 
straining  the  Bee  from  claiming 
“largest  circulation  of  any  Tu¬ 
lare  newspaper”  has  been 
granted. 

■ 

Correction 

Winner  of  second  place  in 
Class  D  in  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association’s  typograph¬ 
ical  competition  was  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph.  ‘Third 
place  went  to  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Daily  Review,  and  honorable 
mention  to  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic  and  Pontiac 
( Mich. )  Daily  Press.  Last  week’s 
listing  in  Editor  &  Publisher  ( p. 
65)  was  incorrect. 


Puerto  Rican  Doily 
Attacks  Water  Problem 

San  Juan,  P,  R.,  Mar.  12 — 
Even  when  a  newspaper  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  language  uncommon  in 
its  commimity,  it  can  stimulate 
the  launching  of  $34,000,000  in 
reforms  of  an  unsafe  water  sys¬ 
tem. 

Immediately  after  the  Insular 
Health  Department  issued  an  of¬ 
ficial  warning  all  public  water 
supplies  were  unsafe  to  drink 
without  boiling,  the  English- 
language  World  Journal  launched 
a  daily  series  on  Feb.  1  that 
made  “back-siphonage”  a  house¬ 
hold  word  of  danger,  even  in  the 
more  numerous  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  homes. 

In  a  double-column,  14-point- 


bold  display  with  large  and 
simple  drawings,  the  series  took 
San  Juan’s  water  system  apart, 
explained  how  dangerous  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures  and  cross-connec¬ 
tions  between  drinking  water 
mains  and  sewerage  pipes  wei« 
creating  a  major  health  hazard. 

One  result  of  the  newspaper's 
efforts  was  organization  of  the 
Caribbean  Water  Works  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

On  Feb.  14.  U,  S.  PuWfc 
Health  Service  Engineer  Major 
E.  J.  Herringer  of  the  San  Juan 
branch  made  a  public  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  Journal’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  action. 

“Without  the  campaign  in  this 
newspaper,”  Herringer  said, 
“we  wouldn’t  have  gotten  any¬ 
where.” 


Hatiohat  Advertisers' 
Post  War  Plan  based 
on... No  Lessening  of 
interest  in  localnews 


Three  recent  surveys  in  the  Contin¬ 
uing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
surveys  stand  like  three  tremendous 
and  unremovable  pillars  under  the 
arch  of  the  fact  that  from  ancient 
Egypt  to  now  and  as  far  into  the  future 
as  the  finite  eye  can  see,  the  insatiable 
desire  for  Local  News  exists— it  always 
did  and  still  does— it  always  will.  The 
full  service  of  daily  Local  News  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  LOCALNEWS  DAILIES. 


THE 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


★  BUY  MORi  WAR  BONDS  ★ 

Parkapt  w«  thould  tall  you  that  it  is  our  proctica  to  sat 
osida  ona  dollar  par  word  for  tha  purchosa  of  axtro 
War  Bonds  ovary  tima  wa  taka  type  to  toll  our  own  tala. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL,  with  Dr.  Van  Dellen  as  medical  consultant,  is  valuable  as 
a  means  of  acquainting  readers  with  medical  progress  .  .  .  helping  them  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  medical  theory  and  practice  .  .  .  and  reminding  them 
of  the  ordinary  precautions  to  be  taken  to  guard  themselves  and  their  children 
against  ordinary  threats  of  health. 

A  really  progressive  health  column,  HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL,^with  questions 
and  answers,  has  prestige-building  qualities  .  .  .  readers  talk  about  it. 

...for  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD.  General  Monoqer  •  NEWS  BUILDING.  New  York  •  TRIBUNE  '  TOWER.  Chicago 


DR.  THEODORE  R.  VAN  DELLEN,  Specialist 
in  Internal  Medicine,  Director  of  the  Cardiac  Clinic, 
and  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  holds  many  degrees.  He  is 
practicing  physician;  one  of  15  specialists  chosen 
as  medical  consultant  at  Hines  Veteran  Hospital, 
one  of  the  3  centers  in  the  country  for  puzzling 
cases  ...  he  holds  fellowships  in  medical  associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  ...  his  writings  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  medical  journals. 

He  teaches  and  lectures  on  the  fundamentals  of 
medicine.  ...  Is  a  participant  in  the  war  time 
graduate  medical  meetings  by  which  civilian  physi¬ 
cians  help  to  keep  their  colleagues  in  the  service 
abreast  of  developments. 

During  a  period  of  military  service  in  this 
world  war.  Dr.  Van  Dellen  held,  among  other 
positions,  that  of  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  and 
Executive  Officer  at  the  Station  Hospital  at  Lowry 
Field,  Colorado. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 

by  Dr.  Theodore  R.Van  Dellen 


editor  &  PUB  LIS  HER  for  March  17.  1945 
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Television  Reporting 
Calls  for  Animation 

By  Ralph  M.  Turner 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  authhr 
of  this  article,  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Schenectady  (  N.  Y. )  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  developed  an  individ¬ 
ual  technique  for  reporting  news 
on  the  General  Electric  Corn- 
pang’s  television  station, 
WRGB.) 

SO  you’d  like  to  be  a  “television 

reporter?’’ 

Well,  there’s  at  least  one' thing 
in  your  favor.  At  present  so 
little  is  known  about  the  “be^t” 
methods  of  presenting  news  on 
television  that  you  can’t  go  far 
wrong.  Thus  far  hie  television 
stations  have  been  more  or  less 
groping  for  the  most  effective 
techniques.  Television  news  is 
in  the  experimental  stage. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things 
you  can  do: 

1 —  Sit  before  the  cameras  and 
read  news  items,  with  or  without 
your  own  observations  thrown 
in. 

2 —  ^Use  a  map  and  pointer  to 
explain  situations,  su^  as  the 
advance  of  the  Russians  or  the 
sinking  of  Jap  ships. 

3 —  Talk  while  slides,  made 
from  photographs  or  drawings 
you  have  selected,  are  thrown 
on  the  screen,  or  while  silent 
films  are  shown. 

4 —  Interview  someone. 

5 —  Exhibit  objects  of  interest, 
tied  in  with  the  news  you  are 
presenting.  ( Example :  This 
writer  displayed  a  Samara! 
sword  on  a  show  dealing  with 
Japan. ) 

The  Operator  Helps 

6 —  Tell  your  story  with  the 
aid  of  an  “animator”  or  “live” 
map.  The  operator,  like  a  pup¬ 
peteer,  works  it  from  above  so 
that  moving  arrows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  appear  to  Jab  into  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  western  front. 
Lights  flash  denoting  bombings. 
X’s  appear  on  areas  to  show  land 
taken  by  troths.  Small  figures 
of  planes  streak  across  the  map 
in  an  endless  line  to  show  the 
path  of  bombers. 

7 —  Use  relief  maps  and  models. 
(Example:  Relief  map  to  show 
tro(H>s’  difficulties  on  a  moun¬ 
tainous  Pacific  island.) 

8 —  Describe  a  scheduled  event 
such  as  a  football  game,  boxing 
match  or  inauguration,  at  the 
scene. 

9 —  Describe  a  spot  news  event. 
This  could  be  done  if  the  tele¬ 
vision  station  had  a  mobile  unit 
on  the  spot  when  the  event,  such 
as  a  large  fire,  occurred.  If  the 
station  considered  the  news  im¬ 
portant  enough  it  could  break 
into  its  regular  programs  as  a 
radio  program  sometimes  is  in¬ 
terrupted.  Or,  television  movies 
could  be  taken  on  the  spot  and 
shown  later  the  same  day  on  a 
news  telecast. 

Practically  all  of  the  present 
“television  reporting”  on  some 
stations  can  be  compared  to  the 
features  of  a  daily  newspaper 
other  than  the  news  stories — 
the  weekly  reviews  of  world 


events,  interviews  of  famous  or 
interesting  persons,  the  columns 
by  analysts,  the  war  maps,  book 
reviews,  etc. 

For  some  time,  television  sta¬ 
tions  probably  will  present  more 
news  analyses  or  news  reviews 
than  actual  on-the-scene  spot 
news.  But  it  takes  time,  origi¬ 
nal  ideas  and  a  better-than- 
average  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  give  a  good  television 
“news”  show.  You  can’t  go  on 
the  air  with  maps,  models,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  a  review  of  the  week’s 
news  without  careful  prepara¬ 
tion.  And  the  more  rehearsals, 
the  better  for  you — and  your 
audience. 

It  All  Raquires  Planning 

Practically  the  only  thing  you 
can  do  safely  on  short  notice 
( aside  from  an  on-the-scene 
telecast)  Is  to  follow  the  most 
elementary  procedure  —  read 
news  bulletins.  A  few  seconds 
of  that  is  all  right.  Just  to  show 
the  audience  what  you  look  like, 
hut  no  more. 

Your  Job,  then,  is  to  plan  a 
show  with  suflScient  variety  and 
action  to  hold  the  audience's 
attention.  Your  entire  script 
is  written  with  the  thought: 
'What  does  the  audience  see  as 
well  as  hear?  It  will  tire  of 
seeing  a  pointer  move  back  and 
forffi  on  a  map— unless  what  you 
say  is  so  interesting  that  the 
“audio”  part  of  the  show  is  as 
good  as  toe  “video.”  Your  audi¬ 
ence  won’t  like  it  if  you  merely 
display  one  curio  after  another, 
like  a  guide  in  a  museum — un¬ 
less  you’re  telecasting  from  a 
museum.  But  you  can  com¬ 
bine  these  and  other  methods 
with  good  effect. 

“’The  good  television  reporter,” 
says  Robert  B.  Stone,  program 
producer  at  Station  WRGB, 
Schenectady,  “is  one  who  is 
alive  to  history,  has  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  it,  knows 
how  to  interpret  it  and  can  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  interesting,  visual 
fashion. 

“He  should  have  an  authorita¬ 
tive  delivery.  A  pleasing  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  helps.  He  does 
not  ne^  a  theatrical  back¬ 
ground.  He  should  have  a  news¬ 
paper  or  academic  background, 
or  both.” 

Mr.  Stone  prefers  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  what  I  termed  method 
No.  6,  or  that  in  combination 
with  others.  The  use  of  ani¬ 
mated  maps,  models  or  mihia- 
tures.  he  {Mints  out,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ceaseless  motion.  The 
audience  sees  something  happen¬ 
ing  all  toe  time.  It 'is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  technique  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  because  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  ways  an  “animator” 
or  similar  devices  can  be  used 
to  tell  the  story.  The  program 
planner  is  limited  only  by  his 
imagination  and  ingenuity.  The 
effe^  are  similar  to  those  seen 
in  some  of  the  documentary 
films  at  your  movie  house.  As  a 


Ralph  Turner  at  work  during  a 
television  newscast  at  Station 
WRGB. 


means  of  explaining,  they  are  far 
superior  to  mere  words  or  an 
inanimate  map  or  drawing. 

As  a  television  “reporter”  you 
are  an  actor,  like  all  other  tele¬ 
vision  artists.  You  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men.  cameras,  prop¬ 
erties,  blinding  lights  and  a 
sense  of  your  own  momentary 
importance,  like  a  Hollywood 
star.  You  may  be  watched  by 
a  studio  audience  of  several 
hundred.  You  endeavor  to  move 
toe  pointer  slo-o-owly  across 
toe  map  as  you  talk,  knowing 
that  fast  or  Jerky  motions  are 
accentuated  in  television.  You 
try  to  remember  all  the  rules 
of  good  public  speaking — ^to 
avoid  turning  your  back  to  a 
live  camera,  to  refrain  from  run¬ 
ning  fingers  through  your  hair 
or  playing  with  a  coat  lapel. 
You  try  to  be  neither  a  “sour- 
puss”  nor  a  grinning  ape. 

You  stick  to  your  script  care¬ 
fully  so  toe  director,  toe  men 
in  the  control  room,  the  earner- 
men  and  others  will  not  be 
thrown  off  guard  by  deviations. 
Your  script  may  be  similar  to 
that  for  a  play  or  radio  drama, 
with  cue  notations  in  toe  mar¬ 
gins  to  tell  toe  control  room 
what  comes  next  The  cues  may 
say  “Dissolve  in  Map  1”,  “Dis¬ 
solve  out  map”,  “Cut  to  Ex¬ 
hibit  A”,  “Leave  table,  go  to 
map”,  “Begin  Film  1”,  etc. 

If  you’re  a  novice  you  have  so 
many  things  to  worry  about  that 
you  can’t  watch  the  little  lights 
on  the  various  cameras  facing 
you  to  see  which  one  is  “picking 
you  up”  at  that  moment.  So  you 
take  no  chances  and  present 
your  best  appearance  from  all 
angles  at  all  times.  You  try  to 
follow  out  of  the  corner  of  your 
eye  toe  hand  motions  of  people 
who  tell  you  to  speak  louder  or 
softer.  And  you  make  certain 
to  be  through  when  your  time's 
up. 

■ 

WGN  Adds  Reuters 

Speedier  transmission  of  world 
news  to  toe  Middle  West  has 
been  made  possible  by  toe  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  stotion,  WGN, 
through  an  exclusive  contract 
in  the  area  for  Reuters  service. 


Sauerkraut  and 
Walrus  Meat 

Jackson,  Mich.,  March  12— A 
humorous  remark  made  by  Carl 
M.  Saunders,  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot,  chairman  o( 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Jackson 
Executives  Club,  caused  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Peter 
Freuchen,  famous  Danish  ex¬ 
plorer  and  author,  to  stomp  out 
of  the  ballroom  of  Hotel  Hayes 
in  irritation  last  week.  He  left 
a  capacity  audience  wondering 
Just  what  had  happened. 

The  speaker  had  completed 
his  formal  address,  in  which  he 
gave  a  report  of  operations  of 
the  Danish  underground,  and 
the  meeting  had  been  opened 
for  questions.  When  there  was 
no  inunediate  response  from  the 
audience,  Saunders,  retiring 
president  of  the  club,  asked,  in 
an  effort  to  break  the  tension,  if 
Freuchen  would  tell  his  audi¬ 
ence  about  how,  while  in  the 
Arctic,  he  cooked  sauerkraut 
and  walrus  knuckles.  During 
the  dinner  and  before-  it,  Freu¬ 
chen  had  laughingly  told  those 
at  the  speakers’  table  about  eat¬ 
ing  such  a  dish. 

Taking  offense  at  Saunders’ 
question,  Freuchen,  a  towering 
bearded  giant,  leaned  across  the 
speakers’  table,  said  he  wasn’t 
there  to  discuss  such  frivolities 
as  sauerkraut  and  walrus  meat 
and  left  the  room. 

The  Citizen  Patriot’s  story  of 
the  meeting  was  carried  on 
Page  1  under  a  two-column  lead, 
with  Freuchen’s  angry  exit 
stressed  in  both  head  and  lead. 
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196  Practical  Suggestions 
that  will  help  you  to  gsi 


•  better  gas  mileage 

•  longer  tire  life 

•  belter  performance 

•  lower  upkeep  costs 


Gef  a  FR£E  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 
or  use  the  coupon  below: 
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China . .  •  is  a  customer ! 


More  than  400,000,000  people — nobody 
really  knows  how  many;  a  few  wealthy, 
but  most  poor  beyond  our  imagining;  rich 
only  in  numbers,  the  will  to  work,  un¬ 
tapped  resources,  the  future  .  .  .  and  our 
friends  unless  we  waste  their  friendship. 

China  first  needs  peace,  then  everything ! 
She  produces  fifty  thousand  tons  of  steel 
a  year,  can  use  twenty  million . . .  needs  a 
million  miles  of  road,  a  million  new  homes 
per  year,  and  within  the  next  decade 
1 50,000  engineers  and  250,000  physicians! 

Xhink  of  China  in  terms  of  pennies, 
spent  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
.  .  .  people  whose  few  pennies  per  year 
would  eclipse  all  our  former  exports  to 
Europe,  whose  few  pennies  per  month 
would  pass  all  the  decimals  on  our  adding 
machines!  And  China  can  pay  in  her  own 
products,  materials  and  handicrafts,  and  in 
interest  on  credit  advanced  . . .  China  is  a 


customer  we  need  to  absorb  our  own 
excess  production,  prime  prospect  to  per¬ 
petuate  our  own  prosperity!  A  U.  S.  Loan 
of  $500,000,000  made  in  1942  is  enough  to 
start  the  cycie,  speed  the  flow  of  goods. 

The  inevitable  development  of  Orient 
trade  and  the  Pacific  is  an  important  new 
business  index  for  San  Francisco,  transfer 
site  to  global  traffic,  new  Chicago  of  both 
oceans . . .  will  add  additional  assets  of  new 
industries,  new  population  and  housing, 
wider  financing,  wholesaling  and  shipping 
.  .  .  all  of  which  make  San  Francisco  a 
high  priority  point  for  extra  sales  effort, 
more  intensive  advertising. 


to  know,  concerned  enough  to  care. 

Anchored  in  the  past,  but  aware  of  the 
present,  alert  to  the  future,The  Chronicle 
is  liberal  beyond  localism,  conscientious 
above  Chamber  of  Commerce  objectives, 
for  the  common  good  rather  than  special 
privilege,  stubborn  in  conviction,  strong 
enough  to  speak  its  mind  on  any  issue. 

Journalistically  competent  and  able,The 
Chronicle  has  always  had  the  respect  of 
people  who  count  in  California . . .  reaches 
the  upper  fourth  of  San  Francisco  families, 
has  a  wide  web  of  influence  outside  ...  is 
comprehensive  enough  in  its  coverage  and 
influence  to  sell  second  hand  furniture  or 
secure  a  corporation’s  future,  get  accep¬ 
tance  for  good  stores,  good  products  . .  - 
will  grow  in  service  as  its  markets 
grow  ...  A  talk  with  a  Chronicle 
representative  is  a  first  timely  step 
towards  better  business  on  the  West 
Coast  tomorrow. 


Let  your  West  Coast  calling  card  be 
The  Chronicle  . . .  native  newspaper 
that  since  the  Gold  Rush  days  has 
reflected  the  world,  the  country,  the 
city  and  the  West  to  Californians 
who  are  intelligent  enough  to  wanu.y«i 


Chronicre 


National  Advertising  Representatives: 
Sawyek,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  60  E.  42d  St.,  New  York 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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with  the  naeh 


with  U.  S.  First  Army 


g  front,  responded  with 


beat  on  Rhine 
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playing  AP  the  country 


Lttt  to  right,  stoMfaig,  Hd  leyle. 
Dm  WhHthMd  ohd  Wm  Goioglier. 
Howard  Cowm  b  at  bottom. 


lere  relied  on  The  AP  for  one 


lagen.  Racing  to 


tries  since  D-Day  — the  American 


ler  was  first  and  substantially  ahead 


At  Remagen,  Howard  Cowan  was  the  first  field  reporter  over  the  Rhine 


!hfick  with  a  vivid  account  of  the  capture  of  the  bridge  ten  minutes  before  it  was 


owed  Cowan  with  further  detailed,  dramatic  coverage  from  the  bridgehead  itself, 
news  of  the  crossing  only  a  few  seconds  after  Gallagher  but  from  a  different  part  of  the 
ity  of  reporting  that  has  won  him  distinction  on  five  fronts.  A  ^Congratulations  on 
That  is  one  that  really  counts,’’  messaged  the  Baltimore  Sun  among  newspapers 


You  can  depend  on  The  AP  for  reporting  like  this— coverage  where  it  counts. 


Local  Enterprise  Kept 
Foremost  During  War 

Kirchhoier  in  Buffalo  Holds  It's  Duty 
Of  Free  Press  to  Serve  the  Public 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

BUFFALO,  Mar.  13— Although 
circulation  has  been  frozen  at 
250,000  and  space  is  hard  to  find, 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  under 
Edward  H.  Butler,  editor,  and 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor,  is  maintaining  editorial 
enterprise  activities  today  look¬ 
ing  ^ead  to  peace,  when,  as 


MocKanaia  Sodarholin 

the  latter  executive  expressed  it 
this  week,  “We  will  no  longer  be 
living  in  that  newspaper  utopia 
where  there  is  a  long  waiting 
list  for  every  copy  printed.” 

Typical  of  extra  war  effort 
for  its  readers  is  Kirchhofer’s 
announcement  that  Wallace  D. 
Soderholm,  staff  writer,  was 
leaving  for  the  Pacific  theater  to 
seek  out  and  report  on  what 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County  boys 
were  doing  in  the  Navy’s  fight 
against  the  Japanese.  Soder¬ 
holm  is  the  fourth  war  corre¬ 
spondent  the  News  has  sent  over¬ 
seas  to  get  Buffalo  and  Western 
New  York  news.  Recently  re¬ 
turned  is  Fred  MacKenzie,  only 
newspaper  man  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Bastogne.  Fred  Barton 
is  in  Europe  and  W.  D.  Hahn  is 
in  the  Philippines. 

“If  we  could  find  the  right 
person,”  said  Mr.  Kirchhofer, 
“we  would  like  to  cover  Buffalo 
also  at  the  neglected  Italian 
front.” 

Racantly  a  Marina 

Soderholm  is  one  of  the  few 
News  staffers  who  has  returned 
from  service.  A  few  months  ago 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

“All  the  men  we  send  over¬ 
seas  are  told  that  we  don't  want 
anything  to  interfere  with  their 
primary  job,  which  is  hunting 
for  Buffalo  and  Western  New 
York  news  at  the  fronts,”  Mr. 
Kirchhofer  said.  “We  have  al¬ 
ways  made  local  news  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  paper,  and  the  war 
need  not  change  that  policy. 
Fiuthermore,  a  majority,  of  the 
men  now  overseas  will -come 
home  to  be  our  readers  to¬ 
morrow.  We  try  to'  edit  our 
l>aper  today  for  tomorrow.” 

In  other  ways,  this  editor 
looks  ahead  to  peace  in  war. 
He  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  News  since  1927. 

An  application  will  be  filed 
soon  for  television,  he  revealed. 


Pioneers  in  radio,  12  years  ago 
the  News-owned  WBEN  was  es¬ 
tablished.  Even  before  that,  de¬ 
spite  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
the  News  broadcast  news  over 
local  stations  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Sometimes  it  paid  for  this 
right;  at  others  exchange  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made.  Filed 
too  is  an  application  for  FM, 
and  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  who  experi¬ 
mented  five  years  ago  with  fac¬ 
simile,  is  looking  forward  to  the 
day.  “when  war  developments 
in  this  art  will  have  brought  im¬ 
provements  justifying  another 
try.” 

The  News  announced  this 
week  its  16th  annual  American¬ 
ism  essay  contest;  presented,  as 
it  has  each  year  since  1929,  five 
silver  cup  trophies  for  the  best 
school  year  books  to  members 
of  the  Western  New  York  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Association,  and 
announced  the  18th  annual 
Spelling  Bee  in  which  some  1,100 
schools  participate. 

So  far,  the  war  has  not  killed 
any  News  editorial  promotions, 
according  to  David  E.  Peugeot, 
promotion  editor.  Today  these 
promotions  ring  up  an  annual 


tally  of  about  2,000  different 
public  presentations  of  Buffalo 
Evening  News  prizes  in  the 
form  of  War  Bonds,  cups,  books, 
certificates  and  medals,"  Mr. 
Peugeot  said. 

In  addition  to  the  three  in  the 
news  this  week,  other  promo¬ 
tions  include  the  Evening  News 
Smokes  For  Soldiers  Fund,  the 
sponsorship  of  four  concerts  of 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  awarding  of  what 
are  called  “All  High”  medals 
to  the  best  high  school  athletes 
in  all  competitive  sports;  and 
an  annual  free  Christmas  party 
and  concert. 

“We  consider  that  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  war  do  not  alter  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  a  free  press  to 
public  service,”  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
said.  “Naturally,  such  space  as 
is  given  to  these  promotions  in 
the  paper  has  b^n  cut  to  a 
minimum.  More  work  is  done 
by  mail  than  ever  before.  But 
we  are  making  every  effort  to 
prove  that  they  can  be  continued 
without  sacrifice  to  spot  news 
coverage;  that  even  in  war  a 


newspaper  editor  can  look  ahead 
to  days  to  come.” 

As  many  as  200,000  essays  have 
been  entered  in  the  American¬ 
ism  competition  in  one  year 
and  the  Spelling  Bee,  formerly 
part  of  a  national  set-up,  taken 
over  from  the  Detroit  News  first 
by  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  later  promoted  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  Max  Cook, 
Scripps-Howard  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  is  carried  Into  eight  coun¬ 
ties  with  written  tests  instead 
of  spelldowns. 

'The  Smokes  Fund  represents 
a  revival  of  a  World  War  I 
plan.  It  centers  around  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Buffalo’s 
Civic  Stadium,  which  holds  44.- 
000  persons.  The  first  year  the 
admission  charges  were  15  and 
25  cents.  Last  year  the  scale 
had  been  increased  to  from  54 
cents  to  $2.40.  All  profit,  which 
so  far  totals  about  $165,000,  is 
used  to  buy  smokes  for  local 
men  in  the  armed  forces.  Each 
shipment  includes  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  card.  To  each  man 
returning  a  card  another  ship¬ 
ment  is  made.  Besides  carefully 
locked  and  guarded  files  of  these 
cards  which  place  pretty  defi¬ 
nitely  where  most  of  the  men 
from  the  area  are  serving,  the 
News  has  stacks  of  testimonial 
letters. 

Free  Preaa  Viewpoint 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  links  all  these 
activities  to  the  present  question 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  belief  that  “first  of 
all  a  newspaper  must  justify  its 
right  to  fre^om  by  service  to 
the  people,  to  whom  that  free¬ 
dom  belongs.” 

As  to  the  present  trip  of  the 
world  free  press  committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
said;  “The  ASNE  delegation  is 
put  in  a  rather  ridiculous  posi¬ 
tion  in  pleading  with  foreign 
powers  for  what  the  President 
has  shown  by  his  handling  of 
the  Yalta  Conference  he  is  not 
altogether  ready  to  practice 
here. 

“Not  all  that  might  have  been 
told  I  am  sure  was  told  in  the 
communique  from  Yalta;  and  not 
all  is  in  the  realm  of  military 
secrecy  either.  We  could  get 
no  better  support  for  a  free  press 
throughout  the  world  than  a 
free  fiow  of  news  from  our  own 
government.  The  President  of 
the  freest  country  in  the  world 
should  give  more  than  lip  service 
to  this  great  ideal.” 


Chicago  Art  Exhibit 

The  annual  exhibition  of  ad¬ 
vertising  art  sponsored  by  the 
Art  Directors  Club  of  Chicago 
will  be  presented  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  May  1-31. 
The  contest  is  open  to  every 
artist,  art  director,  agency,  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  producer  oif  advertis¬ 
ing  doing  business  in  the  area 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Denver  and 
from  New  Orleans  to  Canada. 
Work  must  have  been  produced 
between  February,  1944,  and 
February  of  this  year.  All  work 
must  have  been  prepared  for  use 
in  mass  magazines,  trade  papers, 
newspapers,  posters,  direct  mail, 
catalogs,  and  victory  art. 


S.  F.  Chronicle 
Forum  to  Follow 
Peace  Parley 

San  Francisco,  Mar.  IS—Io 
line  with  the  United  Nationi 
peace  conference  in  this  dty, 
which  will  endeavor  to  write  a 
world  charter,  the  San  Frandjco 
Chronicle  will  sponsor  a  forum 
to  consider  California’s  war  and 
post-war  problems.  According 
to  tentative  plans,  the  meeting 
will  be  a  two-day  affair,  held 
in  the  late  summer  after  the 
conference. 

In  a  front  page  editorial  an¬ 
nouncing  the  plan,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  said;  “It  is  proposed  to 
assemble  men  of  good  will  at 
conference  tables,  seeking  the 
answer  to  the  question  where 
California  is  going  in  the  post¬ 
war  world,  even  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Nations  will 
sit  down  here  to  write  a  world 
charter.  Our  regional  goal  ij 
to  crystallize  the  thinking  and 
increase  the  understanding  of 
all  California  groups  and  in¬ 
terests.  ... 

“A  primary  purpose  of  the 
gathering  is  to  seek  out  areas 
of  agreement  between  manaee 
ment  and  labor  in  the  belid 
that  those  areas  of  agreement 
are  much  greater  than  the  areas 
of  disagreement.  A  similar  ao- 
proach  will  be  made  in  relation 
to  other  grouos  and  other  ordr 
lems.  as  for  instance  the  ra¬ 
cial  question,  and  studies  will 
also  be  made  of  trade  and  re- 
lationshins  between  California's 
agricultural  districts  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  ... 

“The  forum  is  intended  as 
complementary  to  existing  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  now 
working  on  local,  regional  or 
state  bases  .  .  .  and  it  will  in  no 
way  endeavor  to  supersede  the 
activities  of  such  grouos.  Rath¬ 
er,  the  facilities  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  of  the  forum  will  be 
made  available  to  such  organ¬ 
izations  to  assist  them.  .  .  . 

“It  is  proposed  that  forum 
sessions  will  continue  for  at 
least  two  davs.  with  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  forum  dividing  into 
panels  for  the  study  of  soeciAe 
questions.  It  will  be  a  forum 
of  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
region  and  the  state,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  oblective. 
leaders  and  groups  will  be 
asked  to  assist  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advance  material  for 
separate  panels.  .  .  .” 

Stanley  Bailey,  member  of 
the  Chronicle  staff,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  and  recently 
assistant  director  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  War  Manpower 
Commission,  will  represent  the 
paper  in  arranging  the  forum. 

’The  plan  has  the  endorsement 
of  community,  state  and  federal 
government  officials. 

■ 

Annenberg  Plaque 

A  plaque  in  memory  of  Max 
Annenberg,  first  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  News, 
who  died  in  1941,  was  imveiled 
by  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson,  New* 
publisher,  this  week. 
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TO  COMPLETE  STATION 


FROM  COMPONENT 


A  vital  link  in  'a  long  chain  of  equipment  .  .  .  from  microphone 
to  antenna  .  .  .  the  lead-in  cable  plays  an  important  part  in  de¬ 
pendability  of  operation. 

Federal's  Intelin  Cables  are  dependable.  They've  proved  that  in 
broadcast  and  military  installations  all  over  the  world  . . .  standing 
up  under  severe  operating  conditions  ...  in  all  kinds  of  climate. 

And  that's  typical  of  all  Federal  broadcast  equipment.  From 
lead-in  cable  to  complete  station,  it  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
performance  because  it’s  built  to  stay  on  the  air. 

Amplitude  Modulation,  Frequency  Modulation,  and  Television 
.  .  .  for  quality,  efficiency,  dependability  .  .  .  look  to  Federal  for 
the  finest  in  broadcast  equipment. 


II 


PRESS  &  COMMUNICATIONS 

AT  LAST,  the  press  is  to  be  represented  at 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  proposed 
merger  of  international  telecommunica¬ 
tions.  The  able  committee  appointed  last 
week  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  imder  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler 
has  revealed  that  it  will  have  an  expert 
as  spokesman  for  the  press  viewpoint  next 
week  when  the  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
start  in  Washington. 

Up  until  now,  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 


EDITORIAL 


ican  press  in  this  vital  problem,  allocation 
of  air  waves  for  international  correspond¬ 
ence  and  the  proposed  merging  of  all  inter¬ 
national  cable  and  radio  facilities,  has  been 
represented  solely  by  Press  Wireless.  Inc. 
Although  the  record  of  Press  Wireless 
speaks  for  itself  as  a  demonstration  of  how 
the  press  must  be  served  and  how  it  has 
been  served  rapidly  and  efficiently,  it  has 
been  handicapi^  in  its  pleadings  for  the 
press  by  itself  being  an  interested  party  in 
the  communications  field. 

During  1M4,  Press  Wireless  served  the 
press  of  this  country  by  handling  approxi¬ 
mately  120,000,000  words  of  news  and 
about  1,000,000  square  centimeters  ef  radl- 
photo  and  facsimile  from  all  over  the 
world  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  provided 
by  other  commercial  companies  and  at  a 
greater  speed  than  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  by  other  companies  handling  a  Isu^e 
volume  of  commercial  messages.  In  the 
development  of  its  mobile  transmitters  for 
use  near  the  war  fronts,  Press  Wireless 
has  clearly  shown  its  ability  to  mount  all 
obstacles  in  its  service  to  the  press. 

The  future  of  news  transmission  from 
abroad  rests  in  radio.  In  Press  Wireless, 
our  free  press  has  an  implement  to  q;>eed 
the  fiow  of  free  and  accurate  information 
around  the  world,  if  it  is  given  half  a 
chance  by  our  own  and  other  governments. 

The  ANPA  conunittee  on  International 
Press  Commimication  is  now  activated  in 
the  interest  of  the  entire  press.  By  such 
men  as  Gen.  Adler,  E.  M.  Antrim,  Hugh 
Baillie,  J,  V,  Connolly,  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
Brig.  Gen.  Clark  Howell,  John  S.  Knight, 
Robert  McLean  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  the 
interests  of  the  press  will  be  well  defended. 


There  is  one  glory  of  the  son,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
■tars,  for  one  star  diCereth  from  another  star 
in  — 1.  Corinthians,  XV;  41. 

display  including  rare  examples  of  the 
Botton  Newt  Letter  of  1704,  John  Peter 
Zenger’s  New  York  Weekly  Journal  of 
1743,  papers  from  the  Civil  War  period  and 
other  historical  events  up  to  the  present 
time 

We  suggest  that  Mrs.  Greywacz  and  her 
associates  consider  placing  this  exhibit  on 
tour,  making  it  available  to  other  museums 
and  libraries  around  the  country.  Such  his¬ 
torical  documents  are  rarely  gathered  to¬ 
gether  and  there  probably  isn’t  a  museum 
or  library  that  wouldn’t  Jump  at  the  chance 
of  exhibiting  it 

A  Bill  of  Rights  display  would  be  a  fit¬ 
ting  side  exhibit  Our  readers,  secure  in 
the  realization  that  they  will  receive  their 
new^Mper  every  day  without  fail,  are  apt 
to  overlook  and  forget  the  fimdamental 
freedoms  that  make  it  possible  and  the 
never-ending  struggle  that  has  been  waged 
to  protect  these  freedoms. 

LABOR'S  ADVERTISING 

THE  Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor  has 
been  using  the  advertising  columns  of 
“grass  roots’’  newspapers  in  that  state  to 
tell  the  story  of  labor  to  the  farmer.  Here 
is  an  example  of  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  with  the  question  fully  in  mind: 
“To  whom  are  we  trying  to  tell  what?’’ 
This  labor  group  knows  what  it  wants  to 
say  and  is  saying  it  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good. 


In  down-to-earth  language,  the  MFL  is 
TRAVELING  EXHIBIT  preaching  that  “better  wages  for  workers 

’THE  State  Museum  of  New  Jersey  at  Tren-  mean  better  incomes  for  farmers,”  and 

ton  currently  has  an  exhibit  on  “The  using  the  simple  expedient  of  telling  how 

American  Press— The  Story  of  the  Birth  consumption  of  farm  products  by  families 

and  Growth  of  Free  Newspapers  in  Amer-  «>*  laborers  Increases  in  good  times  and  de- 

ica."  Sponsored  by  such  an  Impartial  or-  creases  in  bad  times.  Federal  Trade  Com- 

ganization  thU  is  an  ideal  method  to  edu-  mission  figures  are  also  used  to  demonstrate 

cate  school  children  and  civic  groups  on  small  amount  of  labor  cost  in  the  retail 

the  value  of  a  free  press.  Prlce  a  farmer  pays  for  machinery.  The 

Groups  of  youngsters  and  adults  from  series,  so  successful  that  it  will  prob¬ 
all  over  the  state  have  been  viewing  this  ably  be  continued  on  an  expanding  basis, 

exhibit  and  hearing  le^ures  on  the  subject  designed  to  counteract  criticism  of  labor 
by  the  museum  curator,  Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  farming  areas. 

Greywacz.  She  strews  a  “hope  to  de-  There  are  many  labor  groups  in  this 

velop  an  increased  understanding  of  the  country  that  deserve  criticism,  but  unfor- 

U.  S.  press  and  a  realization  of  how  for-  tunately  the  bad  practices  of  the  few  cast 

tunate  we  are  in  these  days  to  have  the  a  bad  light  on  all.  Those  with  a  clean 

advantage  of  the  free  press  that  exists  in  record  could  well  afford  to  emulate  the 

America,  and  the  speed  of  reporting  and  Minnesota  ad  campaign.  Also,  many  busi- 

accuracy  of  coverage  of  this  war  as  com-  ness  organizations  could  study  profitably 

pared  to  earlier  wars.”  the  public  relations  principles  employed 

More  than  200  newspapers  are  in  the  so  well  there. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHOTOGS 

JOE  ROSENTHAL’S  photograph  of  tht 
Marines  planting  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
.on  Mount  Suribachi  surely  will  go  down 
in  history  as  “the  greatest  war  photo.”  Ihs 
picture  by  itself  probably  received  wider 
publication  than  any  other  war  photo,  but 
with  the  treatment  given  it  by  the  Neu 
York  Sun,  overprinting  Archibald  Wil¬ 
lard’s  famous  painting  ‘"rhe  Spirit  of 
’76”,  it  has  that  rare  distinction  of  being 
reprinted  in  many  newspapers  and  also 
appearing  in  full  page  space  and  in  color. 

’The  Still  Picture  Pool  says  that  “if  this 
picture  had  not  been  taken  by  one  coura¬ 
geous  civilian  photographer  for  the  war¬ 
time  still  picture  pool,  the  chances  are  a 
similar  picture  would  have  been  taken  by 
some  other  pool  cameramen.”  The  AP, 
Rosenthal’s  boss,  a  member  of  the  Pool, 
goes  along  with  that  statement. 

But  the  fact  remains,  that  Rosenthal 
was  there  at  the  right  time.  Better  yet,  he 
got  the  photo  which  was  no  simple  job  of 
raising  a  camera  and  tripping  the  shutter. 
He  trudged  up  that  mountain  under  fire 
with  the  Marines  and  he  coolly  calculated 
his  angles,  distances  and  light.  He  got 
the  photo,  and  deserves  commendation. 

However,  more  than  a  stirring  example 
of  one  man’s  work,  this  photo  is  a  living 
tribute  to  the  civilian  war  photographers 
of  the  American  press.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Carl  Thusgaard  and  Frank  Prist  who  lost 
their  lives,  and  to  many  others  who  have 
been  wounded,  performing  their  job  of 
photographing  the  war  up  front  so  we  at 
home  can  see  what  it  is  like.  Rosenthal  got 
the  “greatest  picture,”  but  others  have  un¬ 
dergone  the  same  dangers  and  hardships 
doing  the  same  job  rewarded  only  ^ 
heartbreak  when  circumstances  of  time 
and  distance  prevented  their  having  simi¬ 
lar  success. 

They  have  done  their  jobs,  and  we  have 
seen  their  handiwork.  The  praise  lavished 
on  this  particular  photo  belongs  to  all  of 
them. 

OPEN  TO  THE  PRESS 

THE  annoimcement  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  at  San  Francisco  will  be  open  to  the 
press,  radio  and  photographers  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  asking 
for  a  free  and  open  discussion  of  world 
problems  at  international  conferences. 

This  is  in  the  true  American  spirit.  It 
should  be  an  eye-opener  to  some  of  our 
allies  who  always  conduct  official  business, 
affecting  all  the  people  of  their  land,  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors. 

’The  Mexico  City  Conference  permitted 
newsmen  considerable  freedom  and  we 
hope  that  it  and  the  San  Francisco  meet¬ 
ing  will  set  a  precedent  for  all  future  in¬ 
ternational  meetings.  But  there  have  also 
been  precedents  for  closed  international 
meetings  so  that  this  hard  won  freedom 
must  be  jealously  guarded  by  our  press. 
Every  newspaper  and  every  newspaper 
men  now  has  an  obligation  to  prove  that 
complete  freedom  of  accurate  information 
will  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  world  in  a 
mutual  understanding  among  nations  of 
each  other's  problems. 
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Edward  Freeman,  former  ad-  Dorothy  Cai^»^  special 
•  ertising  salesman  of  the  San  writer  of  the  Ogden  ( ) 

Diego  (CaU  Union  and  Tribune- 

Sun,  and  his  wife  were  among  elected  P-TA  publicity  chair- 
Americans  liberated  from  Los  man.  Glen  Perrins,  managing 
Banos  prison  camp  in  Luzon,  editor,  is  second  vice-president. 
Freeman  went  to  Manila  in  1940  Wilbur  Jennings,  formerly  of 
in  an  advertising  position  on  a  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
daily.  Leader  copy  desk  and  sports  de- 

Robert  Kosak  of  the  Madison  partment,  and  the  Fredericks- 
Wisconsin  State  Journal’s  adver-  burg  ( Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  has 
tising  staff  and  Mrs.  Kosak  are  joined  the  Miami  AP  bureau, 
the  parents  of  a  daughter.  Bob  Massey,  honorably  dis- 

Thomas  Abbott,  formerly  of  charged  by  the  Marines,  has  re- 
the  New  York  Sun  advertising  turned  as  U.P.  bureau  manager 
staff,  has  joined  the  Headley-  at  Memphis.  He  was  public  re- 
Reed  Co.,  radio  representatives,  lations  sergeant  in  West  Texas 
as  a  member  of  the  sales  staff,  and  New  Mexico  for  17  months 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacques  Cald-  and  more  recently  was  with  the 
WELL  are  parents  of  a  second  son.  Marines  southern  public  rela- 
Robert  James,  their  fourth  child.  headquarters  at  Atlanta. 

Caldwell  is  a  member  of  the  Kuettner.  acting  U.P.  maiv 
promotion  department  of  the  returned 

Nf>w  York  W or Id-Telearam  and  Atlanta  omce. 
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Frederick  C.  Painton,  wrhiog 
about  SgL  Bill  Mauldin  in  the 
March  17  issue  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  says: 

*‘Tbe  thousands  of  veteran*  of 
combat  who  have  come  home  are 
trying  hard  to  teach  their  whrcc 
and  friends  how  to  appreciate  Bill 
.Mauldin.  If  they  >ucceed,  a  lot 
of  people  are  going  to  understand 
for  the  hrst  time  what  the  war  i» 
really  like  to  the  men  up  there 
doing  the  shooting.” 

Referring  to  the  Maoldin  char¬ 
acters,  Joe  and  Willie,  Painton 
writes: 

‘*ln  these  two  hollow.eyed,  tui' 
shaven  infantry  characters  be  has 
immortalized  the  misery,  the 
grandeur  and  the  godlike  patience- 
— as  well  as  the  grim  hnmor^ — of 
the  front-line  fighting  man.  Most 
of  us  in  Italy  and  Southern  France 
knew  long  ago  that  Bill  was  a 
top-drawer  cartoonist,  but  recently 
on  a  day  in  Northern  Italy,  watch¬ 
ing  the  Yanks  slug  their  way 
through  the  Gothic  Line,  I  realised 
that  Bill  is  among  the  great  of 
this  earth.” 

Mr.  Painton  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  tragic-looking  soldiers  in  the 
front  line  roaring  with  laughter  at 
the  sight  of  some  Mauldin  car¬ 
toons,  and  adds: 

”I  knew  then  Mauldin  was  greaL 
Itecause  only  his  sardonic  humor 
seems  able  to  make  these  men  in 
constant  peril  of  their  lives  laugh 
at  the  torment  of  their  own  exis¬ 
tence.  And  that  genius  has  made 
him,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
the  idol  of  combat  men  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  and  now,  at  last,  in 
France.” 

Painton  points  out  that  in  this 
war  and  the  lasL  -American*  have 
been  conditioned  to  war  humor 
built  around  traditional  gags  that 
have  little  relation  to  war’s  reality, 
hut  Mauldin’s  drawings  and  humor 
portray  for  the  first  time  the  essen¬ 
tial  truth  of  front-line  life.  It  is 
through  the  understanding  of  these 
cartoons  that  there  lies  the  best 
hope  of  understanding  the  re- 
tiirnetl  veterans. 

For  term.-,  and  samples  please 
write  to 
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In  The  Business  Office 


JOSEPH  H.  KELLY.  Dayton 

(O. )  News  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  20  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  th«  Dayton 
representative  of  the  Kemper- 
Thoma.s  Co.  of  Cincinnati. 

Dan  Donahue  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 
He  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1936  and  recently  has  been  in 
charge  of  national  food  and 
grocery  accounts. 
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has  returned  to  his  home  after 
hospitalization  for  a  serious  Al¬ 
ness. 

John  Newhouse,  member,  of 
the  Madison  WlKonsin  State 
Journal  editorial  staff,  Mrs.  New¬ 
house.  a  former  State  Journal 
librarian,  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Eric. 

W.  L.  Griftith,  sports  editor 
of  the  Powell  River  ( B.  C. ) 
Newt,  has  purchased  the  Wells 
(B.  C. )  Chronicle.^ 

Gilbert  Gardner,  formerly  op 
the  editorial  staff  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  magazine  and  prior  to  that 
with  Time  magazine,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

Raymond  C.  Brecht,  labor 
editor  in  Washington  for  Time 
magazine,  formerly  on  the  Phil- 
adelphia  Bulletin  news  staff,  has 
been  moved  to  Time’s  New  York 
oflSces. 

Alexander  Kendrick,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  war  correspond¬ 
ent  recently  returned  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  has  an  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  American  magazine 
entitled  "Will  Russia  Fight 
Japan?” 

Struthers  Burt,  former  re- 
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porter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  will  have  his  new  book, 
“Philadelphia:  Holy  Experi¬ 

ment,”  published  Mar.  22. 

Joe  Klasman,  former  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  reporter,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Sun-Telegraph.  Myron  W. 
Martin,  Sun-Telegraph  night 
city  editor,  has  moved  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  and  George  Shradle,  labor 
editor,  has  taken  over  the  night 
city  desk. 

Dick  Lamb,  former  Pittsburgh 
newsman,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Week,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  San  Francisco. 

Barbara  Joseph,  formerly  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  staff,  has 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  UP.  bu¬ 
reau,  writing  local  copy  for  the 
radio  wire. 

Cecil  Muldoon,  who  has  been 
with  the  Detroit  Free-Press. 
Times  and  News,  is  returning  to 
his  old  post  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

P.  D.  Fahnestock,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  has 
resigned  as  program  director  for 
reconversion  of  OWI  to  becanie 
head  of  the  Press  Dlvn.,  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment.  with  headouarters  in  New 
York.  Anthony  Hyde  is  director 
of  public  relations  for  CED. 

Roy  W.  Nagle.  Buffalo  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  nublic  relations  for 
the  Erie  County  Republican 
Committee. 

Margaret  Magie,  a  graduate 
student  last  term  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic.  A 
1938  graduate  of  the  school.  Miss 
Magie  was  for  some  years  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express. 

Miss  Lee  M.  Zappulla,  who 
completed  her  M.A.  require¬ 
ments  iast  month  at  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  join^  the  news 
■staff  of  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Star- 
Free  Press. 

Ed  Easton,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate,  later  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  New  Haven,  then 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Advocate,  has  joined 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
staff  as  a  rewrite  man. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Jr.,  son 
of  the  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  received 
the  Bronze  Star  for  heroic  and 
meritorious  service  as  the  ieader 
of  a  reconnaissance  patrol  at¬ 
tack  in  Belgium. 

Maj.  Robert  T.  Rees,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  for  three  years 
before  he  became  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Chicago 
board  of  education,  has  arrived 
at  Guam  to  become  PRO  for  the 
21st  Bomber  Command.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  Rees 
once  work^  for  the  Springfield 
Register  and  Journal,  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  and 
AP. 


Maurice  Roddy,  Chicago  Times 
aviation  editor,  has  received  a 
special  citation  from  the  AAF 
for  his  contribution  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Pro¬ 
curement  program.  Thousands 
of  graduates  of  the  Times  Air 
Cadet  Corps,  which  is  under 
Roddy’s  supervision,  are  now  in 
the  U.  S.  flying  forces.  Roddy, 
whose  aviation  experience  dates 
back  to  World  War  I,  is  a  captain 
in  the  Illinois  Reserve  Militia 
Air  Corps. 

Hugh  Lago,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is  one 
of  a  group  of  Navy  enlisted 
men  who  have  report^  at  Pearl 
Harbor  for  assignment  as  Navy 
correspondents. 

Lt.  Lewis  F.  Bixby,  former 
Michigan  newspaper  man,  who 
had  been  a  German  prisoner  of 
war,  was  released  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  advance  on  the  east¬ 
ern  front.  Lt.  Bixby,  captured 
in  Italy  while  doing  reconnais¬ 
sance  work  behind  German 
lines,  had  been  held  near  Poz¬ 
nan.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  Battle  Creek  Enauirer- 
News  and  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  News-Palladium. 

Cpl.  Carmine  J.  Papara,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Rhinelander 
( Wis. )  News  before  he  entered 
service,  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Tropical  Times,  daily  news¬ 
paper  at  a  Southwest  Pacific 
base. 

James  Guyton  Parks,  Jr.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Journal  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  service,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  rank  of  captain 
to  major.  He  has  been  over¬ 
seas  since  last  April  and  is  now 
stationed  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific. 

A.  F.  (Pete)  Mahan,  for  a 
number  of  years  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  is  currently  stationed 
in  the  European  theater. 


Maj.  Francis  Earle  Lutz,  fo^ 
mer  newspaper  man  and  over 
seas  veteran  of  two  wars,  hai 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Virginia  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  about  May  1  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  votei 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
Maj.  Lutz,  who  has  served  on 
the  Richmond  (Va. )  Timet-Dii- 
patch  and  News-Leader  and  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Prcss-Sdinl- 
tar,  is  now  at  home  in  Richmond, 
expecting  soon  to  be  relieved 
from  active  military  duty  be 
cause  of  injuries  received  in 
service  in  New  Guinea. 

Hugh  R.  Thompson,  Jr.,  a  for 
mer  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Richmond  ( Va. )  News-Leader 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  infantry.  He  ii 
stationed  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala 

T/Sgt.  Bill  Shrouf,  former^ 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Clo. 
advertising  department,  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  in  April 
He  is  stationed  at  Alamogardo. 
N.  M.  WAC  Evie  Osborn  o( 
classified  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Meyer,  Va.  Capt.  Chuck  Incus 
of  the  promotion  department 
recently  was  assigned  overseas 
Coe  Wilkins  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  reported  for  active 
Army  duty  recently. 

Lt.  Donald  E.  Larson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Hastings  ( Neb.) 
Tribune,  has  been  transferred 
from  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  be 
was  public  relations  officer  at 
Fort  George  Wright  for  a  year, 
to  another  Army  post. 

’The  Army’s  first  combat  cor 
respondent  in  Manila  was  Capi 
Harold  D.  Steward,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Fort  Collins  ( Colo. )  Express 
Courier.  He  was  also  the  first 
Army  correspondent  to  make  the 
invasion  landing  into  Tacloban. 
capital  of  Leyte,  P.  I.  He  was  at 
one  time  on  the  Denver  Post. 

Al  Stump,  seaman  2/c,  former 
sports  writer,  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Navy  writers’  pool  of  combat 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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In  the  ilays  ahead,  us  wartime  secrecy  is  relaxed  and 
research  workers  are  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  the 
immediate,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  first  time  to  begin 
to  evaluate  these  wartime  technological  advances  in 
terms  of  the  effect  they  may  have  in  shaping  our  lives 
for  the  peacetime  years;  in  making  available  to  man 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  energy  to  perform  his  toil; 
and  in  bringing  from  petroleum  new  raw  materials  for 
many  kinds  of  goods. 

STANDARD  OIL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  •  BATNAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPERATING  THE  ESSO  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
Where  America  Geii  the  World's  Foremost  Petroleum  Research 
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ITU  Situation 
Discussed  at 
Chicago  Parley 

Chicago,  Mar.  14 — ^Labor  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  regional,  state 
and  city  newspaper  publishers 
associations  held  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  here  this  week,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  ANPA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  newspaper  labor  negotia¬ 
tions,  with  particular  reference 
to  contract  relations  with  typo¬ 
graphical  unions  in  view  of  the 
demand  for  blanket  recognition 
of  International  Typographical 
Union  laws. 

The  meeting  provided  an  ap- 
portimity  for  newspaper  labor 
representatives  to  review  devel¬ 
opments  in  ITU  negotiations  in 
more  than  70  cities  where  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  opened  since 
Jan.  1,  1945.  No  position  was 
taken  on  current  issues  by  the 
group  to  alter  the  policy  state¬ 
ment  adc^ted  by  newspimer 
publishers  at  their  Dec.  lrf-17 
meeting  here,  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  declared  opposition  to 
blanket  recognition. 

Cities  Listed 

Members  of  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  reported  the  out¬ 
come  of  previous  meetings  held 
with  the  ITU  Executive  Council. 
Reports  by  various  association 
secretaries  included  an  ex¬ 
change  of  information  on  ty^- 
graphical  union  negotiations  in 
a  number  of  cities. 

It  was  developed  that  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  im- 
completed  negotiations  at  any 
time  since  contract  writing  was 
postponed  through  the  early 
months  of  NRA  in  1933. 

Following  the  conference  the 
ANPA  special  standing  commit¬ 
tee  convened  to  discuss  the  cur¬ 
rent  labor  situation. 
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correspondents  after  graduati<Hi 
from  recruit  training  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Training  Center,  Farra- 
gut,  Ida. 

John  B.  CAssmv,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
advertising  art  department,  re¬ 
cently  furloughed  in  New  York 
after  18  monUis'  duty  in  the 
Pacific. 

Allan  Finn,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Paris  Herald,  later  an 
editor  of  Literary  Digest  and 
Newsweek,  who  enlist^  in  the 
infantry  as  a  rifleman,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  Lt  Gen.  George  Patton’s 
Third  Army,  now  in  Germany. 

Marshall  McConnxll,  former 
New  York  World-Telegram  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  has  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Seabee 
weekly  Coverall  at  Port  Hue- 
neme.  Cal. 

The  battery  of  Capt.  Dick  Van 
Hornx,  from  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  city  desk,  was  the 
first  to  fire  a  shell  at  Cologne, 
according  to  a  BBC  broadcast 
picked  up  by  Mutual. 

Capt.  Hxnry  Avkrill.  who  for¬ 
merly  conducted  his  own  news 
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bureau  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has 
been  named  PRO  at  the  Papago 
Park,  Ariz.,  POW  camp. 

S/Sgt.  Mark  Barron,  former 
drama  critic  and  New  York  city 
editor  of  AP,  assigned  to  Head¬ 
quarters  Detachment,  Oise  Sec¬ 
tion,  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant.  Lt.  Barron  has  been 
overseas  since  February,  1944. 
During  the  battle  of  Brest,  he 
was  the  first  Army  correspond¬ 
ent  to  enter  the  city. 

First  Lt.  Francis  H.  Sherry, 
AAF,  recently  received  the  Air 
Medal  for  his  service  with  the 
Chinese  Combat  Command.  Lt. 
Sherry  was  employed,  prior  to 
entering  military  service,  by  the 
TVoy  ( N.  Y. )  Record  Co. 

Lt.  Comm.  Gordon  E.  Brown, 
USNR,  former  editorial  writer 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
now  of  the  OfiBce  of  Censorship 
in  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
are  parents  of  a  son,  Gordon 
E.,  Jr. 

Lt.  Comm.  John  Park  Lee. 
former  Philadelphia  Record  news 
staff  member,  is  home  from  the 
South  Pacific  on  furlough. 

A  letter  of  commendation 
signed  by  Fleet  Adm.  Chester 
W.  Nimitz  recently  was  awarded 
to  Marine  Sgt.  Cyril  J.  O’Brien 
for  “meritorious  service”  while 
serving  as  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  during  the  Guam  operations. 
He  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 

C.  R.  Hammons,  in  charge  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner’s  ad¬ 
vertising  service  department 
prior  to  enlistment  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  has  been  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps 
of  Military  Police. 

Pfc.  Merrill  A.  Read,  former 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review  carrier  boy,  has  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for 
wounds  received  in  Germany. 


Wedding  Bells 


MARGARET  McDONOUGH, 

editor  since  1937  of  the  Trib, 
monthly  Chicago  Tribune  em¬ 
ploye  publication,  to  Dr.  W.  J. 
McCarthy,  of  Ashtabula.  O.. 
April  9.  After  their  wedding. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCarthy  will 
make  their  home  in  Ashtabula. 
Maurine  Myers,  former  Tribune 
metro  department  reporter,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Trib. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  George  Taylor 
Urquhart  to  Bernice  Wasserman 
March  19.  Lt.  Urquhart  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  is  now  attached  to 
PRO  headquarters.  U.  S.  Mari¬ 
time  Service,  Washington. 

■ 

Dutil  Elected 

Henry  Dutil,  Parliamentary 
correspondent  of  Quebec  Le 
Soleil,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Quebec  legislative  press  gal¬ 
lery  at  the  annual  meeting  re¬ 
cently.  Louis  Robillard,  Mon¬ 
treal  Le  Devoir,  became  vice- 
president  and  Jack  Dunn,  Que¬ 
bec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Damase  Potvin, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  press 
gallery  for  33  years  and  who  has 
accepted  a  portion  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  was  made 
an  honorary  life  member. 


Sgt.  Leong  interviews  a  Chinese 
subject  from  a  jeep. 


Montgomery,  Clarke 
Named  to  AP  Bureaus 

The  Associated  Press  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Harry  Montgomery 
chief  of  bureau  at  Ottawa,  Ont., 
and  Philip  Clarke,  Havana  bu¬ 
reau  chi^. 

Montgomery  entered  AP  serv¬ 
ice  in  1937,  after  working  on  the 
Detroit  Times,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  for  International 
News  Service.  He  has  been  on 
the  foreign  desk  since  1938. 

Clarke,  who  succeeds  Fred  L. 
Strozier,  appointed  last  week  to 
direct  business  affairs  for  AP’s 
Latin-American  service,  joined 
the  organization  in  1941.  He 
had  worked  previously  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  Miami. 

■ 

Knight  Papers  Merge 
Washington  Bureaus 

Chicago,  Mar.  12 — Merger  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Knight  Newspapers’  Washing¬ 
ton  bureaus,  headed  by  Paul  R. 
Leach,  veteran  Daily  News  cor¬ 
respondent,  with  Radford  Mob¬ 
ley,  Knight  representative,  as 
assistant  chief,  was  announced 
last  week  by  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Ed  Lahey,  Daily  News  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  and  correspon¬ 
dent,  will  continue  as  a  national 
correspondent  for  the  Knight 
papers.  Plans  also  include  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Washington 
writer  from  each  of  the  other 
Knight  papers  to  complete  the 
bureau.  The  Knight  bureau  will 
move  to  a  new  location. 

• 

Northwest  Dailies 
Elect  Sotherlond 

W.  E.  Sotherland,  Sioux  City 
( la. )  Journal-Tribune,  was  re¬ 
cently  chosen  president  of  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis.  Other  officers  and 
directors  are: 

W.  F.  McCollough,  Brainerd 
( Minn. )  Dispatch,  vice-president; 
H.  W.  Blakely,  Rochester  ( Minn. ) 
Post-Bulletin,  treasurer;  and  R. 
P.  Palmer,  executive  secretary. 
Directors  are  Hale  Raber,  Mitch¬ 
ell  (S.  D.)  Republic,  chairman; 
E.  H.  Lighter,  Rapid  City  ( S.  D. ) 
Journal;  E.  J.  Lawrence,  Spencer 
(la.)  Reporter;  H.  F.  McCol- 
lou^,  Brainerd  Dispatch;  W.  S. 
Moeller,  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Trib¬ 
une;  and  A.  E.  Teachout,  La¬ 
crosse  (Wis. )  Tribune. 


Chinese  Newsman 
Gets  Army  Promotion 

Out  in  San  Francisco  they'll 
be  interested  to  learn  th»t 
Charles  Leong,  who  describee 
himself  as  the  “Yellow  PerH" 
and  occasionally  laments  that  he 
“doesn’t  have  a  Chinaman’s 
chance,”  has  been  promoted 
from  corporal  to  sergeant. 

Sgt.  Leong,  whose  pictures 
have  occasionally  come  through 
from  the  China-Burma-lndia 
theater  showing  him  seated  atop 
a  jeep  interviewing  our  Chinese 
allies,  was  something  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  He  was  the  editor  of  the 
Son  Francisco  Chinese  Press, 
only  English-language  Chinese 
daily  in  the  country.  Previously 
he  had  been  the  only  Chinese 
editor  of  a  college  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  America,  at  ^n  Jose 
( Cal. )  State  College,  where  he 
presided  over  the  tabloid  Spartan 
Daily;  and  after  that  an  editorial 
staffman  of  the  San  Jose  News 
and  a  Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
copy  desk  man. 

News  of  Leong’s  promotion 
came  from  Maj.  Gen.  C.  L 
Chennault’s  headquarters  of  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  “Flying 
Tigers,”  where  he  is  on  the  pi^ 
lie  relations  staff.  He  entered 
the  service  in  January,  1944. 

■ 

Compton  Appointed 

Glenn  C.  Compton,  for  the 
past  six  years  editor  of  Printing 
News  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Production  Yearbook,  has  been 
appointed  New  York  editor  of 
the  Inland  Printer. 


Yes,  We  Know  You're 
Turning  Down  Ads! 

However,  this  company  like  a 
lot  of  newspaper  publishers 
are  determined  not  to  give  up 
and  blame  everything  on  the 
war.  We  are  submitting  plans 
now  for 

POST-WAR 

INDUSTRIAL  PAGES 

THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 

When  newsprint  is  no  longer 
rationed  .  .  .  and  you  have  the 
space  .  .  .  our  type  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Page  will  not  only  be 
profitable  to  you  .  .  .  but  will 
be  a  regular  feature  that  you 
may  point  to  with  pride. 

Publiebere  and  adverUeins  direc¬ 
tors  who  are  interested  shonld 
write,  telephone  or  wire  us  NOW. 

JOHN 

DODD 

AND  ASSOCIATES 
8  S.  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO  3,  ILL 
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HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 


(A  Series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisements) 


TIN  CONTAINERS 


TINPLATING  METHOD 
BORN  OF  THE  WAR 

Capture  by  the  Japs  of  the  tin  mines  in  the  Malay  Straits 
Settlements  forced  rapid  development  of  tinplating 
equipment  to  make  what  tin  we  had  go  farther,  and  still 
afford  complete  protection  to  foods,  fruits  and  other 
products  packed  in  tin  cans — the  best  all  around  container. 

The  best  method  available  proved  to  be  the  electrolytic 
tinning  process.  The  steel  industry  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  can  manufacturing  and  closure  industries  developed 
electrolytic  tin-plating  and  units  were  installed  all  over 
the  country. 

The  new  process  electrically  deposits  tin  upon  con¬ 
tinuously  moving  steel  strip  in  rigidly  controlled  plating 
thicknesses,  and  does  it  speedily,  evenly  and  thoroughly. 
It  saves  up  to  67%  of  the  tin  required  for  tinplate,  as 
compared  with  the  hot-dip  process.  A  war  economy 
now,  the  new  process  promises  good  things  when  tin¬ 
plate  comes  back  in  abundance  for  domestic  use. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  EvM 


Cans  and  fighting  men  are  inseparahle.  I'he 
soldiers’  principal  reliance  tor  totxl  is  upon 
the  tin  can.  S{>ecial  rations  are  packed  in 
tins.  The  “provision  liomb’’  is  a  tin  con¬ 
tainer  of  food  to  l)e  dropped  to  survivors  at 
sea  or  surrounded  soldiers.  (>as  masks. 
Hares,  N'ery  pistols,  Iximh  fuses,  smoke  sig¬ 
nals  in  colors  come  in  tin  cans;  .so  do  ammu¬ 
nition,  fuels,  lubricants  for  tanks  and  planes, 
bl(KKl  plasma,  life-saving  devices,  drugs  and 
ilressings.  So,  while  the  family  tin  can  for 
many  prtxlucts  has  taken  a  leave  of  al)- 
sence,  the  prixiuction  of  cans  for  foods  has 
Ixfen  greater  than  normal  —  an  estimated 
a50,cxio,C)00  cases  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  11^4. 

A^inerals  and  vitamins  are  l>etter  protected 
and  retained  l>y  modern  canning  meth<xls 
than  by  the  most  commonly  used  ht)me- 
cooking  methods,  due  to  mcxlern  canning 
practices  that  make  use  of  procedures  de- 
veloj>ed  to  protect  vitamin  and  mineral 
content  of  food. 

Food  kept  in  open  cans  is  just  as  safe  as 
taking  it  out  and  putting  it  in  a  dish  or 
bowl,  if  can  is  kept  cool  and  covered,  states 
a  recent  release  of  the  IJ.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  “Cans  and  fo<xls  are  sterilized  in 
the  ‘processing’,”  says  the  statement,  “But 
the  dish  into  which  food  might  lx:  emptied 
is  far  from  sterile.” 

Discoloration  inside  cans  is  entirely  harm¬ 
less.  It  is  caused  only  by  the  sulphur  present 
in  some  foods,  just  as  the  sulphur  in  a 
cooked  egg  will  discolor  silverware. 

No  preservatives  in  canning,  since  canned 
foods  keep  for  years  because  they  have  been 
heat-processed  in  sealed  containers. 

Liquid  in  a  can  of  vegetables  is  the  juice  in 
which  the  food  is  cooked  in  the  can.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  this  liquid  should  l)c  cooked 
back  into  the  food  or  used  tor  soups  or 
sauces.  It  contains  soluble  food  values  such 
as  certain  minerals  and  vitamins  extracted 
from  the  food. 

Lithography  on  cans.  The  use  of  attractive 
design  and  brilliant  color  on  tin  containers 
for  cakes,  candies,  confections  and  countless 
toilet  and  beauty  preparations,  will  return 
after  war  more  attractive  than  ever. 

China  invented  sauerkraut,  not  Germany, 
according  to  an'  official  of  the  .American 
Kraut  Packers  Association,  whose  research 
revealed  sauerkraut  was  fed  to  laborers  on 
the  Great  Wall  centuries  ago  to  combat 
vitamin-shy  diet.  The  .American  canned 
sauerkraut  crop  last  year  exceeded  3  million 
cases. 

Home-canning  jar  tops  are  a  product  of  the 
closure  industry.  Victory  gardeners  this  sea¬ 
son  will  use  them  by  the  millions.  They  will 
be  made  with  electrolytic  tinplate.  Other 
tin  closures  are  the  familiar  tops  of  bottles, 
cans  and  jars.  ♦ 


PROMOTION 

Department  Store  Book 
Of  N.  Y.  Mirror  Clicks 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


THIS  COLUMN  always  stands 

ready  to  extend  particular  ap¬ 
plause  to  newspaper  promotional 
efforts  which  afford  a  real 
service  to  advertisers.  Here  are 
two  examples  which  have  re¬ 
cently  come  to  our  attention  and 
which  we  pass  on  for  your  use: 

From  the  New  York  Mirror 
by  way  of  Promotion  Manager 
Lee  Tracy  comes  the  second  of 
a  series  of  new  promotion  guides 
for  Gotham  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops.  Says  Tracy : 
•‘The  Mirror’s  ‘Retailers’  Promo¬ 
tion  Guide’  is  a  click.  It  is  fast, 
factual  and  free  from  ANV  dis¬ 
tracting  self-promotion.  The  orig¬ 
inal  idea  stems  from  the  fertile 
mind  of  one  of  our  top  staff- 
men — Joe  Mora  Boyle.  ...  It  is 
produced  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  helpful  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  people  and  buyers.  .  .  .” 

This  is  rather  promotional  in 
itself,  but  we  agree.  The  little 
monthly  booklets  (one>^  on  ap¬ 
parel  and  the  other  on  acces¬ 
sories)  are  slightly  larger  than 
postcard  size,  printed  offset  re¬ 
produced  from  typing,  and 
staple-bound  in  a  two-color 
simple  cover.  , 

ITie  contents  consist  chiefly 
of  comparative  figures  from  the 
George  Neustadt  service  show¬ 
ing  the  linage  during  each 
month  of  the  past  year  by  major 
New  York  stores  in  various 
classifications.  At  a  glance,  for 
example,  the  buyer  can  see  that 
in  April  of  1944,  6 %— 6,059  lines 
—of  the  wash  dress  linage  in 
New  York  City  newspapers  was 
placed  on  dresses  under  $2.  Of 
this  amount  Gimbel’s  placed 
1,626  lines. 

Turning  to  another  column  on 
the  same  page  it  will  be  noted 
that  16% — 18.254  lines — was  ex¬ 
pended  on  dresses  retailing  at 
$10.01  to  $18.  Best  &  Co.  was  the 
largest  user  with  3.286  lines. 

On  other  pages  samples  of  ads 
and  useful  information  are  car¬ 
ried.  Easy  to  check  and  handy, 
this  seems  to  us  a  real  service. 

New  Ad  Library 

In  the  issue  before  last  we 
mentioned  how  ads  from  the 
Continuing  Study  had  been  built 
into  reference  libraries  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  Now  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  sends  us  a 
copy  of  a  folder  announcing 
that  it  also  is  offering  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers  who  wish  to 
see  how  copy  in  their  fields 
pulled  on  Gallup-type  surveys 
all  over  the  country. 

The  Sentinel’s  folder  says: 

“The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  An¬ 
nounces  a  Library  of  Reader¬ 
ship-Rated  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tisements  .  .  .  Available  for  your 
use  about  March  15."  Ixiside 
copy  contains  a  reproduction  of 
a  filing  sheet,  an  explanation  of 
the  methods  of  the  continuing 


survey  and  the  utility  of  the 
collection  of  ads,  the  indexing 
system  and  lists  of  titles. 

We  might  make  one  observa¬ 
tion  about  percentage  readership 
figures  in  the  Continuing  Study: 
They  sometimes  come  as  a  shock 
to  the  naive  advertiser  who 
thinks  that  all  the  people  read 
all  the  ads  all  the  time.  But  a 
translation  of  these  percentages 
into  terms  of  actual  numbers  of 
people  based  upon  circulation 
usually  straightens  out  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Pittsburgli  Series 
ONE  of  the  really  interesting 
post-war  series  being  run  re¬ 
cently  by  American  newspapers 
has  been  that  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph.  In  it  people  like 
H.  J.  Heinz  II,  Chancellor  John 
G.  Bowman  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  E.  T.  Weir,  Roy  A. 
Hunt  and  B.  F.  Fairless  have 
given  their  opinions  of  the  city’s 
future  .  .  .  all,  of  course,  favor¬ 
able.  Pictured  with  the  speakers 
have  been  their  plants,  which 
was  good  publicity  all  around. 

Now  eight  of  these  ads  have 
been  bound  into  an  attractive  re¬ 
print  booklet,  of  which  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  is 
the  inclusion  of  flimsy  sheets 
before  each  ad,  thus  imparting  a 
special  feeling  of  richness  and 
“class.” 

Post-War  Symposium 
“WHAT  to  promote"  more  than 
“How  to  do  it"  seems  to  be  a 
burning  question,  according  to 
the  latest  issue  of  “Promotion 
Note  Book"  of  NNPA.  Contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  discussion  are: 
Ramon  Cram.  Columbus  ( O. ) 
Dispatch;  W.  S.  Eager,  Montreal 
Star;  Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Russell  Simmons,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  K.  A.  McMillan,  To¬ 
ronto  Star;  T.  W.  Summers, 
Omaha  World-Herald;  Jacob  Al¬ 
bert,  Detroit  News;  Robert 
Sven.sson,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
and  H.  B.  Kerr,  New  York  Times. 

With  times  as  upset  as  they 
are,  the  answer  to  “what  to  pro¬ 
mote”  must  lie  with  each  indi¬ 
vidual  paper,  but  each  promo¬ 
tion  manager  will  be  wise  to 
make  sure  that  staff  thinking 
has  been  unified  along  these 
lines.  If  the  promotion  manager 
can  get  the  sailing  directions  he 
can  be  trusted  to  steer  a  straight 
course  to  the  objective! 

Items  of  Interest 
THE  Chicago  Herald- American 
has  issued  a  12-page  reprint 
of  a  series  of  interviews  with 
key  industrialists  titled,  “Pri¬ 
vate  Enterprise  Takes  the  Lead 
in  Planning  Post-War  Jobs.” 

The  Omana  World-Herald  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  issuing 


monthly  market  topics  sheets 
.  .  .  one-page,  printed  heading, 
mimeo  body. 

Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Michigan  City 
( Ind. )  News  -  Dispatch,  Peru 
(Ind.)  Daily  Tribune  and  Wa- 
bash  ( Ind. )  Plain  Dealer  & 
Times-Star,  has  been  sending  us 
market  facts  for  some  time.  The 
facts  have  been  okay  but  the 
typography  is  generally  un¬ 
attractive.  Nevertheless,  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  made  us  aware  of 
these  markets,  which  otherwise 
we  wouldn’t  have  been.  How 
about  employing  a  bit  of  lay¬ 
out  talent  and  making  it  look 
better? 

We  see  where  John  Marston, 
former  NNPA  vice-president  and 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
promotion  manager,  has  become 
public  relations  director  and 
admissions  counselor  of  Drake 
University.  John  says  that’s  an¬ 
other  name  for  advertising  and 
sales  manager  and  he’s  really 
still  in  the  promotion  business. 
■ 

Cate  Visualizes  Active 
Two-Way  Trade  in  '55 

■*  Changes  in  retail  sales  promo¬ 
tion  which  will  be  necessitated 
by  increased  travel  and  modified 
attitudes  toward  foreign  trade 
post-war  provides  the  subject 
matter  for  an  article  by  Garth 
Cate,  Scripps-Howard  travel  di¬ 
rector,  in  the  March  Department 
Store  Economist. 

In  “Travel  and  Trade  in  1955,” 
the  feature,  Mr.  Cate  writes  as 
if  he  were  living  ten  years  hence 
and  describes  the  activities  of 
G.I.  Joseph  in  1946-1950  when 
Joe  took  over  the  ideas  of 
Beardsley  Ruml,  Major  B.  H. 
Namm  and  J.  C.  Ravensky  and 
put  them  to  work. 

As  a  consequence  of  Joseph's 
imaginary  activities,  Mr.  Cate 
writes,  “Millions  thus  learned 
that  ‘no  grass  would  grow’  in 
the  street  called  ‘Foreign  Trade’ 
when  there  was  a  balanced  and 
heavy  two-way  trafiflc,  and  that 
American  labor  and  American 
capital  could  make  no  better 
contribution  to  their  own  pros¬ 
perity  and  to  world  peace.” 

Mr.  Cate,  who  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  as  well  as  having  been  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
is  head  of  a  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Scripps-Howard  department 
whose  objectives  are:  to  stimu¬ 
late  post-war  recreational  travel, 
and  inform  on  world  trade. 

■ 

Des  Moines  Promotions 
Win  Ad  Club  Awards 

Des  Moines,  la.,  March  12 — 
Five  awards  went  to  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  in 
the  second  annual  Des  Moines 
Advertising  Club  direct  mail 
contest. 

A  series  of  “gremlin”  cards 
for  carriers  took  a  first  place. 
Honorable  mention  certificates 
were  won  by  the  Route  Builder, 
a  paper  for  carrier  boys  in  larger 
Iowa  towns;  “Your  Boy,”  a 
pamphlet  directed  to  parents; 
an  “Invasion  Booklet,”  which 
showed  the  important  part  the 
carrier  plays  in  getting  news  to 
readers;  and  the  monthly  minia¬ 
ture  service  edition  of  the  RAT. 


eoA 


Service  Wives'  Club 
MORE  than  1,400  wives  of  serv¬ 
ice  men  got  together  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Times  recently  and 
organized  a  club.  Grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  war  theaters  in 
which  their  husbands  are  serv¬ 
ing,  the  women  were  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Don  Berg  of  the  ' 
Times,  the  pictures  to  be  used 
later  in  Yank.  Publisher  Joyce 
Swan  was  in  charge  of  the  first 
meeting. 

Salute  to  Carriers 
IN  A  full-page  play,  the  Nassau 
(N.  Y. )  Review-Star  recently 
saluted  the  64  former  carrier 
boys  from  the  paper’s  drum  and 
bugle  corps  who  are  now  in  the 
armed  forces.  Names  were  listed 
according  to  the  branch  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  there  were  pictures  of 
one  youth  missing  in  action  and 
of  three  wounded  in  action.  An 
eight-column  picture  showed  the 
present  members  of  the  corps. 

Home  Front  Checklist 
THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  pub¬ 
lishes  a  score  card  in  which 
readers  keep  a  tally  of  their  war 
support.  Sample  question  is: 
"Do  I  donate  blood  regularly?" 
Beside  this,  and  seven  other 
questions,  is  a  small  square  for 
check  nnark. 

Hometown  in  Roto 

A  SPECIAL  rotogravure  section 
containing  pictures  of  people 
and  places  around  the  home 
town  was  published  recenUy  by 
the  Terre  Haute  ( Ind. )  Tribune- 
Star  especially  for  mailing  over- 
.seas.  All  advertising  was  de 
leted;  likewise  the  customary 
social  and  general  ruh  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Advance  publicity  advised 
readers  the  edition  was  coming 
and  they  were  encouraged  to 
get  copies  to  send  to  service 
men. 

■ 

Names  Representative 

The  Monticello  (N.  Y. )  Sulli- 
van  County  News  has  appointed 
the  Barry  T.  Mines  Co.,  New 
York  City,  as  its  national  adver 
tising  representative. 
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A  tip  to  the  women  in  their  livesi 


i 

i 


Uncle  Sam  ia  feeding  your  service 
man  today  and  feeding  him  well  — 
even  if  GI  cooking  can't  compare 
with  yours!  But  against  the  time 
when  you  take  over,  here’s  a  friendly 
tip  to  remember. 

The  chances  are,  your  man  will 
want  more  milk,  butter,  cheese  and 
ice  cream  than  he  ever  did  before. 

That’s  a  natural  result  of  his  ser¬ 
vice  diet.  In  training  in  this  eoun- 
try,  he  was  given  about  three  times 
as  much  dairy  products  as  men  got 
in  the  last  war. 

Overseas,  of  course,  the  supply 
problem  is  tougher,  hut  about  10% 
of  all  the  food  exported  to  our  forces 


has  been  dairy  products  — as  com¬ 
pared  with  only  2%  in  ’17  and  ’18. 
That’s  one  big  reason  why  America 
has  the  healthiest,  huskiest  fighting 
men  in  all  the  world  —  for  milk  is 
nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food. 

Part  of  your  post-war  job  will  be 
to  keep  your  veteran  fit  and  feed  him 
as  carefully  as  Uncle  Sam  did.  Part 
of  our  post-war  job  is  to  keep  on  im¬ 
proving  the  processing  of  milk  and 
its  many  products  — developing  new 
products  — and  carefully  protecting 
their  purity  — as  our  laboratories 
have  done  so  long. 

We  know  you’ll  clo  your  job  well. 
And  we  expect  to  do  the  same. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fM>  March  17.  1f4S 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base 
for  the  development  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source 
of  health  and  enduring  progress  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  America. 


NanOlUL  DAIHT 


atOOUCTS  COtaOIATION 
ano  AFFlUATfO  COUPANICB 
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CmCULATON 

Urges  Circulation 
Rates  Be  Maintained 

By  G«org«  A.  Brandenbiug 


IF  U.S.  newspapers  are  going 

to  continue  to  come  up  to  their 
responsibilities,  not  only  to 
report,  but  to 
evaluate  the 
news,  it  is  es- 
s e  n  t i a  1  that 
they  do  it  with 
a  forthrightness 
and  a  depth 
of  conviction 
which  will  earn 
the  respect  of 
the  reader.  This 
brings  us  to  the 
responsibility  of 
circulation  man* 
agers  in  helping  Archibald 
to  achieve  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  and  confidence. 

"We  ^ve  the  medium  that 
reaches  farthest,  ‘firstest’  and 
oftenest  with  which  to  tell  our 
story,"  declared  Fred  I.  Archi¬ 
bald.  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  in  a  discussion  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  circulation  to  the 
future  welfare  of  newspapers, 
addressed  to  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

"We  have  hundreds  of  intelli¬ 
gent.  well-educated  and  stable 
citizens  who  are  an  important 
part  of  every  community,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  are  the  exec¬ 
utives  of  our  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “No  other  medium  has 
that  favorable  situation  and,  if 
all  of  us  in  all  of  our  daily  con¬ 
tact,  talk,  think,  eat  and  live  the 
inherent  honesty,  the  desire  for 
service,  helpfulness  and  the  high 
ideals  and  aims  of  our  nation’s 
newspapers — half  the  battle  will 
be  won. 

Promotion  Important 

"The  other  half  is  a  matter  of 
promotion,  the  daily  telling  and 
retelling  in  a  dramatic,  interest¬ 
ing  way  of  the  hundreds  of  help¬ 
ful  human  acts  newspapers  do; 
of  their  great  part  in  civic,  state 
and  national  activities  and  of 
their  genuine  desire  and  de¬ 
termination  to  be  accurate,  free 
and  fair  at  all  times.” 

Mr.  Archibald  said  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  in  a  vulnerable 
position  if,  by  any  chance,  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  rates  or 
volume  should  decline  ma¬ 
terially. 

“We  must  not  let  a  declining 
cycle  of  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  develop,”  he  said. 
“We  must  not  revert  to  our  for¬ 
mer  position  where  our  financial 
strength  and  progress  was  so 
dependent  on  ^e  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  circu¬ 
lation  distribution  and  methods, 
he  charted  a  five-point  program; 

We  must  provide  adequate 
and  on  time  deliveries  at  the 
time  and  in  the  place  where  the 
reader  wants  it. 

"Carriers,  dealers  and  street 
salesmen  must  be  amply  paid — 
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how  long  can  the  reader  expect 
a  carrier  to  bring  him  a  paper 
every  day  through  storm  and  ice 
and  rain  for  about  1V4C  a  trip? 

“Circulation  branches,  stands 
and  trucks  have  great  promo¬ 
tional  value  and  they  must  re¬ 
flect  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
institution  they  are  a  part  of. 
There  are  too  many  dingy 
branches  and  muddy  unpainted 
trucks. 

“We  must  constantly  enlarge 
our  newspaper  frontiers.  No 
city  or  town  has  a  greater  trad¬ 
ing  area  or  radius  of  influence 
than  the  diameter  of  its  news¬ 
paper's  circulation. 

“Above  all.  circxUation  rates 
must  be  based  on  the  worth  of 
the  product,  not  as  heretofore 
when  low  circulation  rates  were 
a  habit  and  a  deficit  avoided  or 
a  profit  hoped  for  through  the 
sale  of  advertising.  Newspapers 
at  double  their  present  circula¬ 
tion  prices  would  still  be  the 
‘world’s  greatest  value.’  ” 

Soldier  Edition 

THE  Davenport  ( la. )  Times  has 

started  a  weekly  soldier  edi¬ 
tion  which  summarizes  news  of 
that  community  and  includes 
comics  and  other  features.  By 
eliminating  advertising  and  con¬ 
densing  the  news,  the  Times  will 
save  on  newsprint  and  provide 
a  newsy  paper  for  its  service¬ 
men  subscribers. 

Issued  at  $2  a  year — one-fifth 
the  charge  now  made  for  the 
regular  daily  mail  subscriptions 
and  less  than  half  the  special 
rate  for  those  in  service — the 
weekly  will  be  sent  to  all  service 
people  for  the  period  of  their 
newly  extended  subscriptions. 

Ed  Mill,  Times  circulation 
manager,  estimates  the  paper 
will  save  at  least  40  tons  of 
paper,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
amount  of  postage.  There  will 
be  a  saving  of  about  100  pages 
a  week  on  approximately  1,000 
single  wraps. 

Carrier  Notes 

ONCE  AGAIN  the  Detroit  Times 

has  come  forward  with  a  val- 
ulable  contribution  to  news¬ 
paper  boy  welfare  with  the 
booklet  “Looking  Forward,”  a 
Vocational  guide  to  aid  a  carrier 
in  choosing  a  future  career. 
Written  by  outstanding  Michi¬ 
gan  educators  and  stressing  the 
importance  of  advanced  educa¬ 
tion  for  ambitious  boys,  it  covers 
the  opportunities  and  require¬ 
ments  of  15  vocations.  Walter 
AronoiT,  circulation  director,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  parents 
of  carriers  to  accompany  this 
excellent  booklet. 

The  Route  Builder,  Toronto 
Star  carrier  paper,  recently  con¬ 
tained  the  news  that  Bob  Gar¬ 
den,  former  carrier  and  now 
chairman  of  the  composing  room 


chapel,  has  been  nominated  as  a 
CCF  candidate  in  the  coming 
federal  election  in  Canada.  An¬ 
other  former  Star  carrier,  Peter 
Donovan,  recently  attained  the 
highest  standing  in  his  group 
when  he  was  graduated  as  a 
flight  engineer  from  the  RCAF 
school. 

Top  carriers  of  the  Pasadena 
(Cal.)  Star-News  and  Post  are 
called  “Boys  of  the  Month"  and 
are  awarded  special  trips.  They 
“get  that  way”  by  having  the 
fewest  complaints  and  the  most 
new  subscriptions  of  any  boy 
in  their  district.  .  .  .  “On  to  Ber¬ 
lin!”  is  latest  contest  launched 
for  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  New 
Yorker  carriers.  Only  city  car¬ 
riers  are  eligible  and  each  boy 
is  assigned  to  a  certain  army 
group.  Prizes  include  $15  to  the 
group  securing  largest  increase; 
high  carrier  in  each  group  wins 
$2;  carrier  with  largest  increase 
in  city  wins  $5;  and  every  boy 
with  an  increase  of  two  or  better 
will  be  rewarded. 

Charles  S.  Tilson  is  new  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  ( Col. )  Press-Democrat  & 
'Republican,  succeeding  Kenneth 
N.  Brown,  who  is  retiring  from 
the  newspaper  business  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  stationery  store.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Tilson,  formerly  with  the  Eureka 
Times  &  Standard,  has  been 
associated  with  California  news¬ 
papers  for  the  past  20  years. 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 

JAMES  H.  GORMAN,  Rochester 

IN.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
circulation  manager  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cir¬ 
culation  Mana¬ 
gers  Association, 
is  “an  old  hand” 
with  new  ideas 
about  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  has 
worked  on  a 
number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  is 
well  grounded 
in  methods  of 
expediting  de¬ 
livery  as  well  Gorman 
as  building  good 
citizenship  in  young  men. 

Jim  Gorman  started  as  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  for  the  Boston  Globe 
in  1908.  He  carried  papers  all 
through  his  high  school  years, 
later  attending  business  college 
and  Boston  University  Exten¬ 
sion.  Then  he  worked  as  a  sales¬ 
man  for  plumbing  and  mason 
supplies  until  1917,  when  he 
joined  the  Army  and  served  14 
months  overseas. 

In  1920  he  went  to  work  on 
the  Boston  Advertiser  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  man.  He  transferred  to 
circulation  under  Matt  Sullivan, 
now  circulation  director  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers.  Jim  and 
Matt  then  left  Boston  to  go  to 
Albany  in  a  shift  involving  three 
papers  at  Albany,  Syracuse  and 
Rochester. 

Gorman  then  moved  to  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  un¬ 
der  Tom  Dowling,  having  charge 
of  circulation  in  New  Jersey. 
After  a  time  as  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  he  joined  the  Gannett 
group  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 
He  has  been  with  the  Democrat 


'Baby'  Can  Help 

Those  .  10  -  year  -  old  .  Baby 
Bonds — remember  the  ones  th* 
postoifices  sold  'way  back  ia 
1935?— get  special  attention  in 
War  Bond  copy  which  tk« 
Bowery  Sovings  Bank,  New 
York  City,  is  now  publishiaq. 

The  bank  is  urging  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  Baby  Bonds, 
as  they  mature  this  year,  be 
reinvested  in  War  Bonds,  tbos 
netting  a  $5.33  1/3  return  od 
each  S3  oi  original  investment 
.  .  .a  total  profit  oi  77%  in  20 
years. 


&  Chronicle  in  Rochester  for  th» 
past  eight  years. 

e 

Mrs.  Hanson  Heads 
Birmingham  News 

The  following  officers  havt 
been  elected  by  the  board  d 
directors  of  the  Birmingham 
( Ala. )  News  Company,  the 
changes  being  necessitated  by 
the  death  on  Mar.  7  of  Victa 
Hanson,  publisher  of  the  Newt 
and  Age-Herald  and  chairman 
of  the  board  ( E  &  P,  Mar.  10,  p. 
16): 

Ruth  Lawson  Hanson,  Mr 
Hanson’s  widow,  chairman: 
James  E.  Chappell,  president 
and  general  manager;  Henry  P. 
Johnston,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr. 
publisher  and  vice-president: 
John  C.  Clark,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  company,  in  addition  to 
owning  and  operating  the  News 
and  Age-Herald,  owns  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WSGN  and  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Huntsville  Tima 
and  Mercury  Express,  Inc. 

In  announcing  the  elections, 
the  board  eulogized  Mr.  Hanson 
and  dedicated  itself  to  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  “high  ideals,  news 
and  editorial  integrity  and  cou¬ 
rageous  leadership”  he  built  for 
the  organization. 

■ 

Agency  Moves 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Boston, 
announces  removal  of  its  New 
York  office  to  1507  Graybar 
Building,  420  Lexington  Ave. 

I  There's  No  Doubt 
\  About  It 

I ...  By  any  I 
I  Comparison  i  > 
{ its  Linotype  I 

■  Ltnot^pr  S$tartam  Fomllp 
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F/iOM  A  Sff/P  MOORED  70  A  P/ER 


There’s  a  great  futurel  Admiral 
E.  S.  Land,  chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  says,  “Men  who  return  to 
the  sea  now,  have  a  big  opportunity 
ahead.  After  the  war  the  Merchant 
Marine  will  be  one  war  industry  that  can 
steam  full  speed  ahead  carrying  supplies 
needed  to  rebuild  a  war-torn  world.” 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 


Through  the  following  Divisions,  Sperry 
precision  instruments  and  controls  serve 
ships  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
on  the  seven  seas  . . . 

FORD  INSTRU.MENT  GO.,  INC. 

SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  GO..  INC.  | 
VICKERS  INC. 

Waterbury  Tool  IMvlsion,  VICKERS  INC. 


Will  you  help  finish  the  job?  The  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  already  has  won  the 
gratitude  of  every  American  for  the 
enormous  job  it  has  done — delivering 
the  goods  for  invasions  .  .  .  delivering 
the  bombs  which  helped  shatter  the 
Japanese  fleet  .  .  .  making  the  “run  to 
Murmansk”  which  helped  Russia  crush 
the  Nazis.  Now — let’s  finish  the  job! 

You  can  help  our  fighting  men  to  get 


over  the  last  hump!  You  can  do  it  by 
using  your  experience  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good — on  board  ship! 

SIGN  UP  NOWI  Report  to  your  nearest 
War  Shipping  Administration  office  .  . . 
or  to  your  maritime  union  .  .  .  or  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  Or  wire  collect  to 
Merchant  Marine,  Washington,  D.  C., 
giving  your  name,  address,  and  rating. 
Do  it  today! 


A  war  emergency  call  to  every  experi¬ 
enced  seaman  now  working  on  land. 


/.  If  you  have  been  a  mate,  engi¬ 
neer,  radio  officer,  or  “AB,”  you  are 
vitally  needed  on  board  ship — and  you 
are  needed  right  now!  With  the  war 
roaring  to  a  climax  in  one  theatre  after 
another,  the  call  for  supplies  is  stagger¬ 
ing.  We’ve  got  the  supplies.  We’ve  got 
the  ships.  BUT  . . . 


2t  We  haven’t  enough  experienced 
men  I  New  ships  are  being  commissioned 
every  day.  Each  of  them  needs  50  to 
125  experienced  men  of  all  ratings — 
from  officers  to  ordinary  seamen.  Men 
like  you  —  with  savvy  and  sea  legs 
.  .  .  and  the  experience  to  keep  the 
convoys  sailing! 


3»  Today,  you  can  climb  fasti  Up¬ 
grading  in  the  Merchant  Marine  is  faster 
than  at  any  time  in  the  service’s  history. 
In  six  months  a  man  can  make  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  would  have  taken  three  years 
before  the  war!  (Some  skippers  today 
have  come  up  from  able-bodied  seamen 
in  three  years!) 
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NEW  BUSINESS 

Sell  the  Shoe  Market 
On  Comfort  Angle 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 


IN  1900,  about  17%  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  were  45  or  older.  In 
1940,  more  than  26%  were  in 
this  age  group.  The  insurance 
people  predict  that  by  1980 — 
that’s  35  years  from  now — 40.6% 
of  our  population  will  be  over  45. 

In  1910,  life  expectancy  was 
46  years.  In  1935  it  had  jumped 
to  60.2  years.  In  1944  it  was 
around  63  years. 

Is  this  the  time  for  retailers 
to  set  up  departments  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  elderly  people  in  a  com¬ 
munity?  We  think  so,  and  we 
suggest  one  classification  that 
needs  immediate  attention — shoe 
stores. 

Foot  Problems 

Because  of  the  faulty  shoe  fit¬ 
ting  of  children,  accidents,  or 
wrong  diets,  the  average  grown 
man  and  woman  is  subject  in 
later  years  to  all  sorts  of  minor 
and  major  foot  ailments.  In 
many  instances,  the  correct  fit¬ 
ting  of  a  so-called  health  shoe, 
with  a  straight  inside  sole  and,  a 
big  roomy  toe,  will,  in  a  few 
months,  give  the  troubled  adult 
complete  comfort  and  a  lot  more 
energy.  But  try  to  sell  the  aver¬ 
age  man  or  woman  a  pair. 

As  the  years  pass,  however, 
and  the  birthdays  begin  with  a 
5,  6,  or  7 — the  fifties,  sixties  and 
seventies — false  pride  becomes 
less  important.  What  the  older 
shoe  wearer  wants  is  comfort. 

Of  course,  style  is  important 
to  this  group  of  prospects;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote  between 
style  and  comfort,  the  decision 
will  always  be  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

One  copy  theme  might  stress 
the  benefits  of  walking.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  are  now  used  largely 
by  “share  the  ride”  people.  No 
longer  can  the  semi-retired  man 
or  woman  leisurely  climb  in  the 
family  car  and  take  a  50-mile 
spin  in  the  country.  Race  tracks 
are  closed;  sports  are  confined 
to  small  areas,  so  the  only  way 
to  get  any  place  is  to  travel  on 
public  conveyances  or  walk. 
Special  copy  pointing  out  the 
benefits  of  doing  from  five  to 
ten  miles  a  day  will  “stop"  the 
average  older  prospect  for  shoes. 
Here  is  one  copy  theme  that 
every  doctor  will  O.K.  He 
knows  that  walking  is  the  eas¬ 
iest  way  to  keep  his  patient  out¬ 
doors,  breathing  fresh  air  and 
getting  neeeded  exercise. 

A  second  copy  theme  has  to 
do  with  the  so-called  “profes¬ 
sional  touch”  of  the  advertising. 
After  the  copy  for  the  first  two 
or  three  months  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  run  off  sets  of  proofs, 
about  ten  ads,  and  mail  them  to 
every  doctor  in  town  or,  if  yours 
Is  a  large  city,  every  doctor  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
shoe  store.  The  letter  should  be 
short.  It  might  read  something 
like  thU: 


“Attached  to  this  note  are 
several  proofs  of  advertisements 
that  we  plan  to  release  in  the 
so  and  so  paper.  All  of  them 
were  written  by  our  own  staff. 
The  information  was  obtained 
from  the  manufacturers  who 
supply  us  with  health  shoes  and 
from  our  own  experience  in  fit¬ 
ting  shoes.  If  at  any  time  we 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you, 
when  you  have  a  patient  who 
needs  corrective  health  shoes, 
we  will  be  glad  to  visit  your 
patient  in  the  hospital  or  he 
may  be  fitted  in  our  store,  etc.” 

How  many  doctors  will  reply 
to  the  letter?  Very  few,  but 
they  will  never  forget  the  let¬ 
ter;  and  it’s  only  a  question  of 
time  until  they  will  send  to  your 
store  some  patient  who  needs  a 
comfortable,  well-built  health 
shoe. 

Them*  No.  3 

The  third  theme  has  to  do 
with  the  fitting  service  of  the 
store.  Unless  your  prospect  has 
salespersons  who  really  know 
how  to  measure  and  fit  health 
shoes,  and  in  certain  instances 
foot  supports,  arch  braces,  or 
any  of  the  other  appliances  that 
are  now  commonly  used,  don’t 
attempt  to  sell  this  kind  of  cam¬ 
paign.  Older  men  and  women 
who  have  been  wearing  the 
wrong  sizes,  the  wrong  lasts  and 
the  wrong  leathers  for  years  are 
just  a  little  “gun  shy”  when  they 
visit  a  shoe  store  that  specializes 
in  health  shoes.  ’They  are  often 
nervous,  fidgety,  and  not  at  all 
sure  that  they  really  need  health 
shoes.  So  they  require  patience 
and  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  salesman. 

These  three  themes  will  do 
the  job,  if  the  ads  are  run  at 
least  three  times  a  week,  year  in 
and  year  out. 

Many  other  stores  in  your 
market  should  take  a  long  range 
look  at  the  increasing  percent¬ 
age  of  older  men  and  women. 
Stores  that  start  now  to  sell  this 
market  will  find  it  profitable, 
and  once  the  store  has  sold  these 
older  prospects,  he  won’t  have  to 
worry  so  much  about  new 
business. 

(Number  126  in  a  series) 
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Church  Ads  Sold 

A  “Support  Your  Church” 
series  of  advertisements,  spon¬ 
sored  by  local  merchants,  is 
being  widely  accepted  by  news¬ 
papers  and  ad  staffs  are  having 
little  difficulty  in  selling  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  E.  Keister  of  Stras- 
burg,  Va.,  who  has  prepared  the 
continuing  campaign.  Mats  are 
offered  in  five-column  size,  suit¬ 
able  for  full-page  layouts  with 
sponsors’  signatures.  Large  pho¬ 
tographs,  often  news  pictures, 
dominate  the  copy  which  stresses 
the  theme,  ‘"The  Church  for  All 
.  .  .  All  for  the  Church.” 


PULP  GROUP  HEAD 

Robert  MacLoren  Fowler  (above) 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A.  E.  Cadmon.  secretary 
of  the  association  for  the  past 
15  years,  is  the  new  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Fowler  was  formerly 
secretary  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade 
Board. 


Raytheon  Asks  Permit 
For  Mountain  Stations 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Waltham,  Mass.,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  this  week  asked 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  authority  to  set 
up  experimental  stations  in  a 
new  television  broadcasting 
chain  and  micro-wave  relay  sys¬ 
tem  which  spans  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  along  the  West 
Coast. 

’The  Communications  Division 
of  Raytheon,  headed  by  Joseph 
Pierson,  former  president  of 
Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  plans  to 
build  safety  stations  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  private  airplanes 
within  a  radius  of  300  to  500 
miles  of  the  mountain  tops,  wide 
service  area  television.  FM  and 
AM  broadcasting,  a  micro-wave 
relay  system,  public  call  systems, 
highway  control  systems  and  po¬ 
lice  radio  master  stations.  Tele¬ 
vised  scenes  of  important  events 
would  be  fed  Into  the  proposed 
transcontinental  system  for 
transmission  through  local  sta¬ 
tions. 

Crosley  Offer  for  WINS 
Includes  Time  Deal 

The  Crosley  Corp.  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  has  filed  a  formal  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  to  acquire 
Station  WINS,  New  York,  from 
Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  for  $1,700,- 
000  cash  and  with  an  agreement 
to  provide  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  with  $400,000  worth  of  time 
over  a  10-year  period. 

As  a  reason  for  selling  WINS, 
the  Hearst  corporation  said  it 
desired  capital  for  future  expan¬ 
sion  in  FM  and  television.  ’The 
Crosley  firm  has  applications 
pending  for  FM  and  television 
stations  in  three  Ohio  cities. 


Milwaukee  Club 
Tips  Its  Hat 
To  the  Ladies 

’The  49th  issue  of  “One*  | 
Year,”  the  Milwaukee  Pre# 
Club’s  annual  publication,  is  oS 
the  press  and  while  not  making 
an  outright  dedication  to 
press  women,  this  stronghold  of 
masculinity  does  feature  th* 
ladies  on  the  front  cover  and  in 
the  foreword  comments: 

.  .  .  garland  their  brows  with 
laurel  for  work  well  done — and 
for  spotting  ‘stories  of  the  year' 
just  about  as  quickly  as  their 
whisker-growing  fellow  work¬ 
ers.” 

The  lead  article  is  a  message 
from  Lord  Halifax,  British  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  U.S.,  who  visited 
Milwaukee  early  last  winter  and 
later  responded  to  a  request  (or 
a  contribution  to  the  publica¬ 
tion. 

Commenting  upon  the  cor 
diality  and  sympathetic  under 
standing  of  the  “gentlemen 
of  the  press,”  Lord  HaJilu 
stated: 

“I  cannot  recall  any  occasion 
when  the  gentlemen  of  the  preii 
have  shown  anything  but  a  gen¬ 
erous  desire  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  I  have  tried  to 
express  .  .  .  An  informed  public 
opinion  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  to  achieve  this  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  press  in  hoth  our 
countries  is  indispensable.” 

Another  guest  contributor  li 
Kent  Cooper,  general  managtr 
of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
predicts  there  will  be  work  for 
newspaper  men  with  initiative 
and  vision  in  the  post-war 
period.  Mr.  Cooper  said: 

“War  will  leave  a  welter  of 
confusion,  of  emotionalism,  of 
prejudice,  of  impatience,  of  new 
intolerances.  The  newspaper 
men  wiM  find  the  real  facts  often 
extremely  difficult  to  learn.  . . . 
More  than  ever  before,  ther^ 
fore,  the  effective  reporter  must 
be  a  serious  student.  He  must 
not  'only  know  and  understand 
what  he  is  trying  to  tell,  but  he 
must  have  the  ability  to  tell  it" 

Mr.  Cooper  said  the  two  essen¬ 
tial  aspects  of  news  are  popular 
appeal  and  significance.  ”It  is 
our  job  to  get  at  the  significant 
truth,  and  present  it  appeal¬ 
ingly,”  he  stated. 
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TOPS  IN  TRAVEL  COMFORT  FOR  TWO 


7)m  familiar  sleeping  car,  as  built  by 
Pullman-Standard,  is  the  backbone  of  rail 
travel — a  traditional  part  of  the  American 
scene.  For  generations  the  best  in  pas¬ 
senger  accommodations,  it  is  today  the 
safest,  most  comfortable  mode  of  travel, 
in  this  new,  roomier  compartment,  innova¬ 
tions  add  greatly  to  passenger  comfort. 
With  the  easy  chair  and  the  wide  couch, 
four  persons  are  seated  comfortably. 
Broad  window  ledge  is  handy  sheif  .  .  . 
two  commodious  beds  as  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion  below  .  .  .  complete  toilet  facilities 
,  .  .  cross-corner  mirror  for  better  vision 
, .  .  cabinet  with  built-in  towel  rack  .  .  . 
ample  luggage  space  .  .  .  clothes  ward¬ 
robe  .  .  .  shoe  box  with  aisle  outlet  .  .  . 
electric  fon  . . .  individual  control  of  heat, 
light,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning. 


For  86  years,  Piillinan-Staiulard’s  expert  earltiiilders  steadfastly  im¬ 
proved  the  travel-soundness  of  ears  to  a  |)oint  where  their  introduc¬ 
tion  of  lightweight,  streamlined  ears  and  trains  wrote  a  new  page  in  the 
history  of  railroading.  Pidlman-Standard  has  built  more  than  70%  of 
all  lightweight  equipment  bought  hy  the  railroads  —  the  result  of  its 
reputation  in  the  railroad  car  industry  for  advanced  engineering  and 
sound  construction. 

Maintaining  this  record,  Pullman-Standard  leads  again  in  blueprinting 
the  trains  of  tomorrow,  the  building  of  which  can  start  as  soon  aswar  needs 
permit.  Already  designed  and  engineered  is  a  complete  series  of  new-tyj)e 
cars  with  many  innovations  for  the  enhancement  of  travel  pleasure. 
This  well-integrated  program  for  the  days  ahead  is  planned  to  meet  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  to  assist  in  railroad  intKlernization,  to  make 
more  jobs  for  returning  servicemen,  and  to  contribute  to  our  national 
industrial  and  economic  welfare. 
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RADIO 

Television  Is  Boomed 
As  Quick  Job-Maker 

By  Jerry  Walker 

TELEVISION,  abandoned  in  and  technical  group  organized 


swaddling  clothes  on  the 
threshholds  of  American  homes 
when  war  called  for  the  more 
strategic  needs  of  radio,  tele¬ 
photo,  facsimile  and  radar,  has 
been  fitted  into  man-size  work 
clothes  to  tackle  the  job  of  cre¬ 
ating  employment  to  bolster 
America’s  post-war  economy. 

Day  by  day,  the  pioneers  and 
promoters  of  “tele” — or  video, 
in  the  parlance  of  the  tech¬ 
nicians  and  trade  press  writers 
— gain  step  by  step  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  good  the  pre-war 
pledge  to  bring  to  the  American 
home  a  great  new  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  visual  as  well  as 
aural. 

Emphasis  is  still  on  entertain¬ 
ment,  in  publicity  for  general 
public  consumption,  but  some¬ 
thing  new  has  been  added  in 
the  conversations  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  within  circles  where 
men  of  business  and  politics  can 
be  influenced.  The  television 
people  talk  constantly  about  the 
jobs,  the  sales,  more  jobs  and 
then  more  sales,  that  400  sta¬ 
tions  and  30,000,000  receiving 
sets  can  mean  within  10,  yes. 
within  five,  years  after  the 
whistle  blows  and  the  labora¬ 
tories  and  factories  can  go  to 
work  with  the  manpower  and 
materials  and  brains. 

Advertiaing  Potential 

The  marvels  of  television  it¬ 
self,  of  which  there  are  many 
current  samples  in  the  homes 
of  the  lucky  few  who  have  pre¬ 
war  sets,  fade  into  simplicitjr 
alongside  the  patterns  for  pro¬ 
duction  which  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  have  cut  to  fit  the  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  of  distribution. 
The  vast  potentiality  of  this  new 
medium  of  advertising  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  There  are  scoffers,  but  few 
who  can  argue  logically  against 
the  claim  that  television’s  pic¬ 
torial  presentation  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  especially  when  full-color 
telecasting  comes  out  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  will  sell  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  goods. 

A  dozen  or  more  far-sighted 
publishers  are  already  in  tele¬ 
vision’s  camp,  either  holding  li¬ 
censes  or  having  applications  on 
file  so  they  will  be  first  in  line, 
and  first  in  the'  hearts  of  their 
readers.  Publishers  who  long 
ago  discovered  that  radio  never 
hurt  their  newspapers  have 
found  more  than  a  plaything  in 
tele — they  can  see  it’s  as  clear 
as  the  images  which  one  of  the 
big  manufacturers  is  casting  on 
18  X  24-inch  screens  that  adver- 
tLers  will  be  clamoring  for  ^e 
new  medium  and  it’s  a  logical 
field  of  enterprise  for  anyone 
who  has  been  successful  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper. 

In  more  specific  language,  the 
Television  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  a  live-wire  promotion 


within  the  last  year,  has  in¬ 
formed  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  that  as  many 
as  398  stations  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  nation’s  first  140 
markets  under  the  plan  of  al¬ 
locating  12  six-megacycle  chan¬ 
nels  to  commercial  television. 

Proponents  of  taking  it  slowly 
on  television  until  it  can  be  per¬ 
fected  in  the  ultra-high-wave 
frequencies  (necessary  for 
color)  have  been  fighting  a  los¬ 
ing  battle,  it  now  appears,  since 
they  are  so  outnumbered  in  FCC 
hearings  by  those  who  insist 
tele  is  ready  to  go  to  work  just 
as  soon  as  wartime  restrictions 
are  relaxed.  It  is  so  ready  that 
even  market  zones  have  been 
cut  out  For  instance.  Class  A 
stations — those  with  a  reception 
radius  of  55  miles  —  would  be 
placed  as  follows,  under  one 
plan: 

New  York  City,  7;  Chicago,  7; 
Los  Angeles,  7;  Philadelphia,  4; 
Boston,  5;  Detroit,  5;  Pittsburgh. 
5;  'San  Francisco,  6;  St.  Louis,  5; 
Cleveland,  4;  Baltimore,  3; 
Washington,  4;  Buffalo,  5;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  5;  Cincinnati.  5;  Provi¬ 
dence,  1;  Albany  -  Schenectady- 
Troy,  3;  Rochester,  3;  Youngs¬ 
town,  1;  Columbus,  4:  Akron,  1; 
and  Toledo,  1.  Other  areas 
w6uld  be  allocated  to  the  Class 
B  (20  miles)  and  Class  C  (40 
to  55  miles)  stations. 

300.000  New  Jobs 

Thus  112  of  the  first  140  mar¬ 
kets  would  have  one  or  more 
television  stations,  a  potential 
service  to  98,000,000  persons. 
Officials  of  set-making  firms  say 
there  is  no  doubt  the  industry 
can  provide  30,000,000  sets  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  after  the  war  and 
they  also  say  the  price  range  is 
likely  to  start  around  $150  and 
run  to  $600. 

Overall,  television  can  create 
300,000  new  jobs  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  of  production,  it  is 
claimed  on  this  basis:  67,000  in 
manufacturing,  15,000  in  station 
operations,  135,000  in  new  retail 
and  wholesale  distribution,  and 
85,000  servicemen. 

Television  is  to  be  not  a  bil- 
lion-dollar  indus^,  but  one 
with  a  retail  pricing  of  $1,440,- 
000,000.  Somewhere  in  this  as¬ 
tronomical  calculation  is  the  en¬ 
gineers’  estimate  of  an  initial 
expense  of  $150,000  to  $300,000 
for  any  publisher  who  wants  to 
go  in  for  tele  in  a  big  way.  That 
is  exclusive  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  Operating  expenses 
are  put  at  $350,000  a  year. 

However,  those  who  want  to 
get  started  with  satellite  sta¬ 
tions,  which  will  become  part  of 
a  network  just  as  soon  as  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  revolutionary  elec¬ 
tronic  tube  ( Genertd  fflectric 
has  already  developed  one)  is 
permitted  for  civilian  purposes. 


can  do  so  with  an  investment  of 
$48,000  to  $58,000  and  an  operat¬ 
ing  budget  of  $15,000. 

The  revenue  picture  is  much 
rosier  today  than  it  was  a  year 
or  so  ago.  Some  25  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  have  already 
set  up  video  account  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  date  nearly  150  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  dabbled  in  tele¬ 
vision  and  like  it.  Take  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  the  firm  that  did 
better  than  $100,000,000  business 
in  the  last  year.  After  a  seven 
weeks’  trial  recently,  Macy’s 
signed  up  for  19  more  weeks  of 
tele  shows. 

Advertising  dollars  never  be¬ 
fore  budgeted  will  be  poured 
into  television  and  there’s  little 
likelihood  that  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  cancelled.  ’There 
are  too  many  new  sponsors 
waiting  to  back  the  new  ven¬ 
tures.  ’There  is,  however,  some 
cause  for  concern  if  newspapers 
allow  their  local  merchants  to 
get  so  enthusiastic  about  tele¬ 
vision  they  forget  about  linage. 
’The  coverage  of  a  television 
station,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
allocation  of  areas,  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  of  a  newspaper. 

Newspapers  should  realize, 
too,  that  television  is  going  to 
develop  the  desire  for  pictorial 
journalism,  and  the  new  compe¬ 
tition  will  demand  new  techni¬ 
ques  in  the  press.  Perhaps  the 
slickest  way  for  a  publisher  to 
face  such  competition  is  to  have 
a  television  station.  Those  who 
are  already  set  up  in  business 
will  give  their  readers  plenty  to 
talk  about  when  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  televised  next  month. 
All  the  major  video  interests 
have  made  plans  to  go  to  town 
on  this  great  news  event,  with 
films  which  can  be  shown  in  the 
East  within  24  hours. 

’The  radio  networks,  such  as 
NBC,  Blue  and  Don  Lee,  face 
keen  rivalry  from  Hollywood 
movie  firms,  which  are  getting 
into  television  more  and  more, 
in  covering  the  event.  There 
will  be  lots  more  of  this  com¬ 
petition  in  a  news  field  when 
the  television  experts  do  a  job 
on  VE-Day  coverage,  in  tois 
country  and  abroad. 

Films  made  exclusively  for 
telecasting  are  the  answer  to  the 
timing  of  programs.  They  are 
also  the  answer  to  providing 
high-type  commercials  for  sta¬ 
tions  that  can’t  yet  afford  elab¬ 
orate  studios. 

Five  years  ago,  almost  all  of 
television  was  a  problem,  with 
a  promising  future.  It  was  a 
marvel  in  a  fog,  actually,  when 
newspaper  men  stumbled 
through  the  mist  on  a  hilltop 
near  Schenectady  one  night  in 
June,  1940,  to  reach  a  tiny  shack 
where  GE  enginers  proudly  pre¬ 
sented  jumpy  and  fading  images 
on  a  7  X  9-inch  screen.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  much  clearer  now  and 
television  is  a  “natural”  for 
newpaper  publishers,  if  they 


Porter  Reminds 
Radio  of  Public 
Service  Duties 

Washington,  Mar.  12 — Clhtir 
man  Paul  A.  Porter  of  the  Fej. 
eral  Communications  Commli- 
sion  told  the  National  Assoeia* 
tion  of  Broadcasters  tonight  that 
the  industry  must  decidt 
“whether  broadcasting  is  simply 
going  to  operate  as  an  advert 
ing  and  entertainment  medium 
or  whether  it  will  continue  to 
perform  public  service  function] 
in  addition.” 

Deep  concern,  he  said,  is  bein* 
registered  by  broadcasters  over 
“excessive  commercialism”  and 
the  question  is  being  asked  to 
what  extent  does  FCC  intend  to 
dictate  what  shall  be  done.  Ht 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  governmental  contiro! 
will  suffice.  But,  he  disclosed,  i 
system  is  being  developed  to 
measure  promises  by  stations  to 
operate  in  the  public  service  and 
actual  performance,  the  yard¬ 
stick  to  be  applied  when  license 
renewals  are  asked. 

However,  he  said,  he  person¬ 
ally  opposes  spelling  out  too 
rigidly,  by  statute,  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  operation  expected. 

Porter  called  upon  the  indua 
try  to  exclude  speculative  money 
and  high-pressure  promoten 
from  their  field,  to  bring  about 
greater  diversification  of  owner 
ship,  and  to  call  into  the  art 
those  who  can  contribute  mort 
than  “large  sums  of  Wall  Street 
money  or  any  other  funds  as  a 
purely  speculative  venture.” 

• 

Mutual  Names 
Hult  and  Schmid 

Ade  Hult  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of  Mid¬ 
west  operations  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Schmid  has  been  named 
vice-president  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  promotion  and  re¬ 
search.  it  was  announced  by 
Edgar  Kobak.  Mutual’s  presi¬ 
dent,  this  week. 

Also  announced  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Robert  Swezey,  vice- 
president  of  the  network,  as 
general  manager,  and  James  E. 
Wallen,  comptroller  and  treas¬ 
urer,  as  assistant  secretary. 
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don’t  wait  too  long.  Let  them 
note,  carefully,  that  the  big  radio 
networks  have  begun  to  train 
television  specialists  in  courses 
that  run  for  60  weeks.  You  can’t 
become  a  tele  station  operator 
overnight. 


Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 
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Facts  about  UNRRA 

Relief  and  rehabilitation  in  war- torn  countries  — 
principles  motivating  the  organization  of  UNRRA— how 
it  is  financed  and  will  operate,  its  potentialities  and  the 
outlook  for  success,  is  discussed  in  ^ 

the  Spring  issue  of  The  INDEX,  / 

/  /  / 

quarterly  publication  of  The  II  ^  ^  j 
New  York  Trust  Company.  j  j  ^ 


The 

New  York  Trust 


Company 


Mtmktr  tjiht  Ftdtrml  Depttii  Insurance  Cerptratsan 


100  BROADWAY  •  MADISON  AVE.  AND  40TH  ST.  •  TEN  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 


Commercial  Banking  and  Loans  •  Foreign  Banking  Services  •  Investment  Review  Accomnts 
Custody  Accounts  •  Executor  and  Trustee  Services 


The  Graphic  Is  Gone, 
But  Skeleton  Rattles 


THOUSANDS  APPLAUD 
WHILE  WOMAN  IS  TOR¬ 
TURED  FOR  AMUSEMENT 

Beaten  with  a  sledae  hammer 
— pressed  u  von  murderous 
spikes  with  mighty  weights — 
her  teeth  torn  from  her  iaws 
— threatened  bu  the  man  she 
loved  with  still  more  devilish 
torture  if  she  dared  so  much  as 
moan  in  the  vresence  of  the 
thousands  of  cheering  onlookers. 
All  this  she  endured  and  lived 
to  tell  the  dreadful  tale.  A 
martyr  to  the  public’s  demand 
for  amusement,  every  detail  is 
etched  in  her  memory  as  by  a 
white-hot  brand.  She  tells  of 
the  outrages  imposed  upon  her 
twisted,  soul-tortured  body  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Nero  or  Tiaillinus  of  the  In¬ 
quisition.  Her  story,  written' in 
her  own  words,  appears  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  NEW  YORK  EVENING 
GRAPHIC.  Read  it  and  see  the 
lengths  to  which  lust  for  money 
will  drive  some  men.  Elabo¬ 
rately  illustrated. 

THE  GRAPHIC  is  dead  these 

13  years.  On  July  7.  1932, 
Bernarr  Macfadden’s  lurid  tab¬ 
loid,  symbol  and  epitome  of  sen¬ 
sational  journalism  in  the  1920’s, 
gave  up  its  shamefaced  ghost 
and  folded. 

WHEN  BABY  LIPS  BEG  FOR 
FOOD.  MOTHER’S  HEARTS 
BLEED.  That’s  why  Arthur 

R .  and  his  wife 

offer  15  months  old  Sonny  as 
security  for  $500  loan.  Sonny 
is  priceless  and  the  loan  asked 
is  small.  Ah.  city  of  wealth, 
when  baby’s  lips  lack  food,  what 
answer  have  you? 

Perhaps  never  in  journalistic 
history  had  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  flashed  so  high,  lived  so 
fast,  died  so  ouickly  as  did  the 
Graphic  in  the  eight  years  of  its 
existence.  Rarelv  has  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  died  so  dead. 
For  even  its  files  are  almost 
non-existent.  What  was  intend¬ 
ed  recently  bv  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reporter  to  be  a  casual 
reference  to  a  Graphic  storv 
led  to  the  discovery  that  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  at 
least,  it  is  impossible  to  view 
in  entirety  even  the  Graphic’s 
unhallowed  remains. 

The  authoritative  librarian’s 
reference.  “American  N  e  w  s  - 
papers  —  1821  -  1936,”  lists  only 
four  places  in  the  United  States 
where  copies  are  on  file.  None 
of  these  is  a  complete  file.  Even 
the  great  New  York  City  Li¬ 
brary.  famous  research  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  home  city  of  the 
Graphic,  has  saved  only  45  is¬ 
sues.  The  State  Library  of 
Massachusetts  admits  to  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  single  copy  of  the 
paper,  as  does  the  Schwenk- 
felder  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsburg.  Pa.  The  American 
Antiouarian  Society  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  Mass.,  has  “only  scattering 
numbers  of  these  newspapers.” 

There  are  a  few  assorted  is¬ 
sues  in  the  Journalism  Library 
of  Columbia  University.  Ex¬ 


cept  for  these,  and  whatever 
conies  are  hidden  away  in  pri¬ 
vate  or  unlisted  collections,  the 
Graphic  has  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

HINDU  HOLY  GIRL 
ASKS  LOVE 

It’s  sad  to  be  on  a  pedestal 
and  to  feel  so  far  away  from 
everyone,  cries  India’s  beautiful 
Columbia  co-ed.  ( See  storv  p.  2) 

To  see  the  New  York  City  Li¬ 
brary’s  file  of  Graphics.  Sept. 
15  to  Oct.  31.  1924.  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  library’s  cen¬ 
tral  offices  on  42nd  Street  and 
fill  out  a  reouest  form  which 
asks:  “Whv  do  vou  want  to 
see  them,  and  for  how  long? 
Then  vou  undergo  a  oolite 
scrutiny  bv  a  young  woman 
who  fills  out  a  oink  card  ad¬ 
mitting  vou  to  the  library  s 
annex  at  137  West  25th  Street. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the 
Annex  vou  surrender  the  card, 
sign  a  register,  fill  out  a  slip 
which  again  asks  “Whv  do  vou 
want  to  see  them — be  specific.” 
then  sit  dowTi  at  a  table  and 
wait.  Soon  a  bov  brings  a 
packet  about  the  size  of  an  un¬ 
abridged  dictionary  wrapped  in 
butcher’s  paper.  You  remove 
the  wrappings  and  there,  like  a 
red  flannel  undershirt,  is  the 
New  York  Evening  Graphic. 

SMASH  TONG  DEN! 

RUM  RUNNER  SLAIN. 
BOOZE  BOAT  TAKEN:  FOL¬ 
LOWS  DAUGHTER  TO  SUI¬ 
CIDE  GRAVE:  MY  TRUSTED 
GUARDIAN  MADE  SECRET 
LOVE  TO  ME. 

THE  MAN  from  MAIN 
STREET,  by  Bernarr  Macfad- 
den:  YOUR  BROADWAY  and 
MINE,  by  Walter  Winchell: 
DAILY  FEATURES  FOR  ALL 
THE  FAMILY  .  .  .  Are  vou  Un- 
happily  Married?  Ask  Patricia 
Lee.  She  Will  Solve  Your  Mar¬ 
ried  Life  Problems.  Do  you 
want  a  Divorce?  Is  She  Ex¬ 
travagant?  Does  He  Bore  You? 
Monday  Miss  Lee  will  advise 
HUSBAND  WHO  WANTS  TO 
DIVORCE  LOVING  WIFE  and 
SICK  MAN  WITH  CRUEL 
WIFE. 

.  .  .  He  seized  me  in  his  arms 
and  crushed  me  to  him.  “Eva, 
I  want  you,’’  he  cried. 

DESCRIBES  WILD  PARTY 
AFTER  RAID  ON  HOME  OF 
MERRY  WIDOW. 

I  SHOT  MYSELF  FOR  LOVE 
AND  THEN  ...  I  GAVE  UP 
LOVE  FOREVER. 

The  Graphic  was  born  Sent. 
15,  1924,  bearing  in  a  box  in 
its  left  ear  a  dedication  to  truth. 
The  truth  it  conceived  to  be 
beet  juice,  bending  exercises 
and  brisk  walks  before  break¬ 
fast.  advocated  by  Publisher 
Bernarr  Macfadden:  sex  and 
sensationalism  as  a  means  of 
reaching  a  desired  1.000,000  cir¬ 
culation:  and  the  stark  reality 
of  pretty  women  in  bathing 
suits,  scanty  draperies,  or  bio¬ 
logical  situations. 

PRETTY  PEGGY  IS  DIM¬ 
PLED  DIANA  .  .  .  Age.  18; 


Everyone  Wins 
At  Golden  Gloves 

Los  Angeles,  March  12 — In  ad¬ 
dition  to  promoting  amateur 
boxing,  the  recent  Golden 
Gloves  tournament  sponsored 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
earned  a  sizable  sum  for  charity, 
brought  additional  donors  to  the 
Red  Cross  Blood  Bank  and  sold 
War  Bonds,  too,  according  to 
Public  Relations  Manager  Rob¬ 
ert  Svensson. 

A  total  of  $23,000  was  grossed, 
proceeds  after  expenses  going  to 
Times  Charities,  Inc.  Passes 
were  offered  to  blood  donors 
and  purchasers  of  extra  War 
Bonds,  accounting  for  27  blood 
donations  and  $1,675  in  War 
Bond  sales. 

Height.  5  ft.  10  ins.:  Weight. 
115  pounds:  Neck.  12V^  ins. 
Bust.  34  ins.:  Waist.  25  ins.; 
Hips,  34  ins.;  Thigh,  20  ins.  .  .  . 

Below. — Two  Javanese  Danc¬ 
ing  Girls.  Note  their  delicately 
molded  forms. 

SOME  HUMAN  BEASTS 
THAT  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  .  .  . 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  picture 
the  terrible  despair  that  grips 
the  heart  of  a  decent  girl  when 
she  finds  herself  in  the  clutches 
of  a  human  beast? 

Said  Emile  Gauvneau.  first 
editor  of  the  Graphic,  in  his 
reminiscences  “Mv  First  Million 
Readers” : 

“The  Graphic  might  have 
been  a  fiash  in  the  pan  but 
for  the  mysterious  army  of  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  physical  cultur- 
ist’s  principles.  In  New  York 
there  were  thousands  of  them, 
all  loval  subscribers  to  Physical 
Culture.  They  bought  Mac¬ 
fadden’s  daily  oaoer  religiously 
and  soon  came  down  in  droves 
to  help  me  run  it. 

“The  spectacle  of  powerful 
gentlemen,  sleeves  rolled  up  to 
bare  bulging  muscles,  while 
they  tore  my  telephone  books 
in  half  with  one  sweep  of  the 
hands,  was  not  uncommon  when 
I  entered  mv  office.  I  remember 
a  terrifying  red-headed  person, 
weighing  at  least  275  pounds, 
who  waited  until  I  was  settled 
at  mv  desk  before  he  chinned 
himself  outside  mv  high,  closed 
door,  his  straining  pop-eyed  face 
glaring  at  me  through  the  high 
transom.  .  .  .  One  morning  I 
found  a  man  hanging  by  his 
long  black  hair  frem  the  water 
oioes  across  the  ceiling.  .  . 

VIGOROUS  STRENGTH— 
HEALTH  QUESTIONS  AN¬ 
SWERED. 

KEEPING  FIT— THE  BENE¬ 
FITS  OF  FASTING. 

Circulation  of  the  Graphic, 
.said  Gauvneau.  climbed  on  a 
curiosity  sale  to  400,000,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  was 
down  to  83.000.  at  one  time  in 
later  years  reached  700.000. 
Editor  &  Publisher  year  books 
for  that  period  show  no  such 
circulation.  325,000  in  1930  being 
the  highest  circulation  ever 
reached  bv  the  paper. 

That  was  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  notoriety  for  all  time, 
get  it  into  trouble.  In  1927  the 
Graphic  was  taken  to  court 
bv  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  under 


the  State  of  New  York  Penal 
Code. 

Specific  cause  of  the  action 
against  the  Graphic  was  its 
handling  of  the  Peaches  Brown¬ 
ing  case.  On  Jan.  26.  1927.  it 
had  produced  one  of  its  famous 
"comoosograohs”  supposed  to 
represent  the  bedroom  scene  ol 
the  Browning  honeymoon. 
Browning's  head  was  pasted 
onto  the  oaiama-clad  body  of 
some  male  model  and  he  was 
shown  raging  around  the  room, 
a  balloon  to  the  mouth  carryinj 
the  words  “Woof!  Woof!  Don't 
be  a  goof.”  Facing  him.  in  an 
attitude  of  shrinking  revulsion, 
was  the  half-clad  figure  of  a 
woman,  with  Mrs.  Browning’s 
head  pasted  on  the  body.  'The 
caption  said: 

When  Peaches  Refused  to 
Parade  Nude!  Frances  Heenan 
Browning  wept  on  the  stand 
when  she  described  the  seen* 
pictured  in  the  composograph 
above.  .  .  . 

The  Graphic  won  the  case,  the 
court  holding  that  “judgment  on 
a  newspaper  should  be  oassed 
only  bv  the  public.”  and  leaving 
the  Graphic  “to  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  their  fellows  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world.” 

The  nature  of  that  judgment 
reflects  in  the  Graphic’s  circu¬ 
lation  figures.  They  climbed  in 
1928  to  282.000:  in  1929  to  295,- 
000:  in  1930  to  325.000.  What 
happened  then  perhaps  a  sociolo¬ 
gist  could  explain  better  than 
the  editors  of  the  Graphic.  The 
circulation  dropped  in  1931  to 
280.000:  in  1932  to  262.000.  la 
the  face  of  still  further  reduc¬ 
tions,  the  Graphic  died. 

When  the  end  came  it  was 
an  anemic  shadow  of  its  former 
self.  Gone  were  the  sexy  car 
toons,  the  sensational  composo- 
graphs  which  had  shown  Rudy 
Valentino  greeting  Enrico  Ca¬ 
ruso  in  heaven;  and  Alice 
Rhinelander,  stripped  to  the 
waist  in  the  judge’s  chambers 
where  her  body  was  viewed  to 
ascertain  whether  she  was  ol 
Negro  blood. 

A  flash  of  the  old  spirit  re¬ 
mained.  SLAYERS  OF  COHEN, 
KILLED  AS  SQUEALER. 
KNOWN. 

LEAVES  IT  TO  ELKS  TO 
SELECT  HIS  BRIDE  FOR  HIM 
AT  PICNIC. 

But  New  York  had  had 
enough  of  the  Graphic. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN  IS 
DEATH. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

IS  resumed  over  the  oceans 


IHOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  cu'tomei> 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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GiNtftAi  MOTORS 


POWER 


It  wai  a  great  day  in  railroading  when  in  iSf3  Missouri 
Pacific  received  its  first  locomotive  delivered  by 
sailing  vessel  and  river  boat  from  New 
England  shops.  This  was  the  first 
locomotive  to  run  west  of 
the  MississippL 


Today  Missouri  Pacific  uses  a  fleet  of  high  pow¬ 
ered  General  Motors  Diesel  locomotives  to  haul 
long  heavy  loads  of  oil  and  war  freight,  and  to 
provide  swift  dependable  passenger  transportation. 


PUniNG  RAILROADING  ON  A  NEW  PLANE 


nt 


W 


These  days  the  railroads  are  doing  things 
that  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years 
ago.  And  one  of  their  most  powerful  and  mod¬ 
em  tools  is  the  General  Motors  line  of  Diesel 
locomotives. 


Since  the  day  that  the  first  of  these  locomotives 
took  the  rails,  they  have  rolled  up  the  impressive 
total  of  more  than  200  millions  of  miles  of  op* 
eration  on  America’s  major  railroads. 


In  the  things  they  have  done — moving  tremendous 
loads,  maintaining  fast,  regular  schedules,  always 
on  the  job — lies  the  forecast  of  a  new  day  for 
railroading  when  the  war  is  over.  Then  the  full 
possibilities  in  Diesel  motive  power  may  be  applied 
to  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


That  is  why  it’s  a  great  new  day  for  railroading, 
with  greater  days  ahead. 


ON  TO  FINAL  VICTORY 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


LOCOMOTIVES . ELECTRO-MOTIVE  DIVISION,  u  Gnmgavm. 


ENGINES  ..ISO  to  2000  H.K  .  .  CtfVEUNO  DllSJll  fNQNf  DIVISION.  Ckvalaui  H.  Otrio 


ENGINES . . . 


IS  to  2  SO  H.P. 


DCTKHT  OllSfl  eNGINl  DIVISION,  DhtoU  23.  Mkh. 


DIESEL 
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Information  Plan 
For  Veterans 
Gets  Under  Way 

The  problems,  the  rights,  the 
benefits  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  returning  service  man  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  toward  him  are  the  subject 
of  a  booklet  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  War  Information  for  the 
use  of  media  in  understanding 
and  supporting  the  Veterans’ 
Information  Program.  OWI  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  Retrain¬ 
ing  and  Reemployment  Admin¬ 
istration  in  this  effort  which  is 
designed  to  serve  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  long-term  plan,  and 
the  data  compiled  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  the  government 
agencies  concerned. 

As  expressed  in  the  booklet, 
the  program  has  two  broad  aims: 
“(1)  to  inform  the  veteran,  his 
family  and  the  public  of  veteran 
rights,  benefits  and  privileges 
and  to  tell  where  and  how  the 
returning  service  man  or  woman 
may  get  them,  and  (2)  to  make 
the  veteran’s  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  easier  by  providing 
the  information  necessary  to 
combat  possible  misurulerstan^ 
ings  between  veterans  and  civil¬ 
ians.” 

Informotive  Progrom 

It  is  basically  an  information 
program,  one  which  the  agencies 
concerned  believe  does  not  need 
immediate,  general  advertising 
support  but  one  which  will  re¬ 
quire  increasing  and  continuing 
backing  as  the  war  progresses 
and  ultimately  ends. 

"There  is  little  question  of  the 
desire  of  the  civilian  and  the 
veteran  to  do  what  is  necessary,” 
the  booklet  asserts.  “'Ilie  ne^ 
lies  most  in  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  It” 

And.  it  continues,  “To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  everyone  is  Informed, 
two  basic  results  will  be 
achieved:  the  veteran  will  get 
assistance  and  understanding; 
the  misunderstandings  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  develop 
will  be  mitigated  to  the  extent 
the  facts  justify.” 

Although  a  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  is  basic  to  the 
program  so  that  “the  public  will 
understand  its  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility,  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come,”  and  sar  that  the 
veteran  will  not  get  an  exag¬ 
gerated  impression  of  what  is 
available  but  still  will  take  full 
advantage  of  what  Is,  advertis¬ 
ers  are  warned  against  over¬ 
emphasis  of  disabilities  and  a 
plethora  of  information. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  organizations  eager 
to  help  are  asked  to  coordinate 
the  fiow  of  veteran  information, 
as  are  community  workers  and 
federal  agencies,  to  minimize 
duplication. 

Since  the  National  War  Agen¬ 
cies  Appropriation  Act  forbids 
OWI  to  use  the  funds  for  pub¬ 
lications  to  be  distributed  to  the 
public  in  the  United  States,  this 
booklet  is  restricted  to  the  use 
of  media  presenting  information 
to  the  public. 
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Batchelor's  Cartoons 
Help  DAY  Fund  Plea 

A  volunteer  public  relations 
committee  which  includes  a 
dozen  newspaper  men  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  raise  $10,000,000  for 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
in  the  next  few  years.  Immediate 
goal  is  $1,000,000  in  N.  Y.  City. 

‘The  first  issue  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  News  Bulletin,  which  has 
gone  out  to  publishers  and  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  the  country, 
features  cartoons  by  C.  D. 
Batchelor,  New  York  News, 
which  focus  attention  on  the 
need  for  funds  to  enable  the 
DAV  to  expand  its  nation-wide 
service  setup  (see  cut  above). 
This  is  the  first  fund  appeal 
made  by  the  DAV  in  its  25-year 
history. 

Besides  Batchelor,  the  public 
relations  group  includes  Vir¬ 
ginias  Dabney,  editor,  Richmond 
( Va. )  Times  -  Dispatch;  Barry 
Paris,  editor-in-chief.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Grantland 
Rice,  sports  colxunnist.  New 
York  Sun;  Josmh  E.  Bidder, 
publisher.  New  York  Journal- of 
Commerce;  Louis  Sobol,  New 
York  Journal  -  American,  and 
"eats  Speed,  naanaging  editor, 

eto  York  Sun. 


f. 


$50,000  Libel  Suit 
Filed  in  Wisconsin 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Mar.  12 — 
The  Press  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sheboygan  Daily 
Press,  has  been  nam^  defend¬ 
ant  in  a  $50,000  li^l  action  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Lester  Grube,  who  is  suing  for 
$25,000  compensatory  damages 
and  $25,000  punitive  damages. 

In  the  complaint  filed  in  cir¬ 
cuit  court  at  Milwaukee,  attor¬ 
neys  for  Justice  Grube  stated 
news  articles  and  editorials  in 
the  Press  of  Feb.  26  and  27  and 
March  1  degraded  him  in  the 
public  estimation  and  held  him 
up  to  public  ridicule,  scorn  and 
contempt.  ’The  articles  in  ques¬ 
tion  began  to  appear  in  the 
Press  after  the  trial  of  four  pros¬ 
titutes  who  were  fined  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Grube  Feb.  24.  Complaints 
had  been  signed  Feb.  11  and 
the  news  stories  and  editorials 
took  exception  to  the  interim 
elapsing  between  signing  and 
execution  of  the  complaints. 

Charles  Broughton,  editor,  has 
been  subpenaed  to  testify. 


Boston  Admen 
Get  Emergenqf 
Nurse  Appeal 

Boston,  Mar.  12 — More  than 
1,000  members  at  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council  and  Boston  Advertising 
Club,  held  in  connection  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
recently,  heard  Anson  Lowitz. 
vice-president  of  J.  Walter 
'ITiompson  Co.  call  the  need  des¬ 
perate  for  23,599  graduate  nurses 
to  enroll  in  military  nursing 
corps. 

Some  plants  and  stores  with 
industrial  nurses  have  unwisely 
thought  they  were  doing  right 
by  preventing  nurses  from  sign¬ 
ing  up  for  war  service.  Mr. 
Lowitz  said,  and  it’s  up  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  tell  them  how  grave 
their  mistake  has  been. 

Gov.  Maurice  J.  Tobin  of 
Massachusetts  announced  at  the 
luncheon  the  emergency  forma¬ 
tion  by  him  of  the  Purple  Heart 
Citizens  Committee,  whose  func¬ 
tion  will  be  to  further  the  aims 
of  the  War  Advertising  Clouncil 
in  securing  additional  nurses  for 
all  the  various  service  nursing 
groups. 

Belden  Morgan  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  disclosed 
the  superb  cooperation  news¬ 
papers  had  thus  far  given  in  the 
drive  for  nurses  and  urged  con¬ 
tinued  effort 

Miss  Evelyn  Blewett  of  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  civil¬ 
ian  consultant  to  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  Kirk  on  Army  nurses,  de¬ 
clared  that  only  one  of  every 
two  wounded  American  service 
men  is  receiving  proper  nursing 
care. 

Phillips  Ketchum,  in  charge  of 
the  Boston  Red  Cross  drive,  also 
spoke.  F.  F.  Munroe,  New 
England  sponsorship  committee. 
War  Advertising  Council,  and 
head  of  the  Boston  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  office,  was  chairman 
of  the  affair. 

Newspaper  representatives 
named  to  the  Purple  Heart  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  include  Earl 
Dempsey,  advertising  manager, 
Boston  Herald,  and  George 
Carens,  sports  columnist,  Boston 
Traveller. 

The  campaign  got  under  way 
on  a  national  basis  last  week 
when  about  500  stores  the  coun¬ 
try  over  pledged  their  full  co¬ 
operation  which  will  include  de¬ 
voting  part  of  their  newspaper 
space  to  the  nurse  recruitment 
drive,  installing  information  and 
recruiting  booths  on  their  prem¬ 
ises  and  providing  various  en¬ 
listment  incentives  such  as  uni¬ 
form  allowances.  The  campaign 
guide  for  their  use  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co. 

■ 

Tax  Exempton  Passed 

Denver,  Mar.  12 — A  bill  to  ex¬ 
empt  stored  printers’  ink  and 
newsprint  from  Colorado’s  use 
tax  was  passed  by  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  here  last  week.  Previously 
approved  by  the  House,  the  bill 
has  gone  to  the  governor  for  sig¬ 
nature. 


Kipling  Verboten 

The  Nazis  got  mad  at  the 
Danish  newspaper.  Bomholau 
Avis,  the  other  day  when  it 
ployed  around  with  the  DNB 
axmoimcement  of  the  British 
entry  into  Mandalay.  Tks 
heading  was  borrowed  from 
Kipling:  “Come  ye  back,  you 
British  soldier,  come  ye  bad 
to  Mandalay."  According  to 
a  Stockholm  report  the  paper 
was  harmed  by  the  Nazis. 

100  Million  Words 
Since  Western  D-Doy 

More  than  100,000,000  woidi 
have  been  written  by  newsmen 
operating  in  the  European  thea¬ 
ter  since  D-Day,  according  to 
figures  just  released  by  Supreme 
Headquarters,  Allied  Expedition¬ 
ary  Force. 

Press  censors  working  with 
SHAEF  and  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Allied  forces 
under  General  Eisenhower,  have 
kept  a  running  tally  on  their 
work  and  estimate  that  the  100,- 
000,000  mark  was  reached  just 
eight  months  after  the  first  land¬ 
ings  on  the  Normandy  beaches 

At  the  same  time,  SHAEF  and 
Ministry  of  Information  censon, 
working  together,  have  passed 
approximately  1,500,000  photo¬ 
graphs  and  approximately  3,* 
000,000  feet  of  movie  film. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  bulk  of  material  was 
censored  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  as  the  armies  went  forward, 
the  balance  shifted  and  of  the 
100,000,000  word  total,  about 
68,000,()00  have  been  censored 
in  Europe,  the  remainder  in 
England. 

Deletions  from  correspondents’ 
material,  the  SHAEF  report 
states,  average  about  one  to  one 
and  one-half  percent  of  the 
wordage  submitted. 

■ 

Takes  Full  Charge 

Forrest  E.  Doucette  has  be¬ 
come  sole  owner  and  publish^ 
of  the  Ontario  (Cal.)  Herald, 
through  purchase  of  the  half  in¬ 
terest  owned  by  Dean  D.  Sellers. 
They  have  been  co-owners  since 
1939.  Sellers  will  rejoin  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
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loa’re  rolling  along  through  mountainous  western 
lountry.  Suddenly  your  train  stops.  Ahead — a  signal  light 
ias  turned  red.  The  "talking  fence"  has  flashed  its  warn- 
ng  to  the  engineer. 

rechnically  known  as  the  "slide  detector  fence”,  it  is 
rrected  parallel  to  Union  Pacific  tracks  as  a  protection 
against  falling  rocks,  trees  or  other  possible  obstructions. 
Any  such  object  striking  the  fence  breaks  an  electrical 
caataa,  "setting  up"  signals  miles  down  the  track  to  warn 
trains  approaching  in  either  direction.  A  trainman  must 
then  make  a  thorough  inspection  before  trains  can  proceed. 


Union  Pacific  uses  every  possible  precaution  to  safeguard 
its  passengers  and  freight .  .  .  troops  and  war  materials 
. .  .  transported  over  its  Strategic  Middle  Route  uniting 
the  East  with  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  "talking  fence”  is  but  one  of  the  many  safety  devices 
developed  by  our  nation’s  railroads.  Such  improvements 
result  from  enterprise  and  initiative;  characteristic  Ameri¬ 
can  traits  that  built  the  Union  Pacific  .  .  .  that  built  Your 
America,  land  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 


★  Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  radio  program  on 
Mutual  nationwide  network  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  the  time  and  station. 
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tions  department,  N.  W.  Ay^i 
Son,  Inc.  Mr.  Collison  jolM 
Ayer  in  1942.  He  is  the  au% 
of  "Flying  Fortress — the  Sin* 
of  the  Boeing  Bomber.” 

In  New  Spots 

ROBERT  W.  BUCKLEY  ftn 
assistant  Western  sales  nae 
ager,  CBS,  to  Dancer-FitzgeraH. 
Sample,  April  1,  to  direet  tb 
agency’s  media  operations  h 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 


CIO  Support 

AN  impressive  full  six-column 
ad  was  placed  this  week  in 
the  New  York  Times  by  nine 
local  CIO  unions  in  support  of 
the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  Drive. 
Urging  ready  contributions  to 
the  effort  the  ad  was  dominated 
by  a  large  picture  of  a  CIO 
member  backing  up  a  soldier  on 
the  fighting  front.  The  ad  is  the 
work  of  James  McGraw.  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  CIO  in 
New  York  City. 


Agency  to  rejoin  Arthur  Ktit 
Inc.  as  account  execotin 


ner,  _ _ 

.  .  .  Kenn  Budgen  to  John  A 
Cairns  &  Co.  as  art  director. , . 
Clay  W.  Stephenson,  Jr., 

director.  Comb 


advertising  ^ 

Glass  Works,  to  account  exeet 
tive.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.  .  . .  Loo 
Bender  from  Young  &  Rubkm 
to  the  staff  of  William  Dough 


McAdams.  '• 

Marjorie  Owen  from  the  ittf 
of  the  American  Hereford  Jour 
nal  to  copywriter  and  layout  at 
tist  in  the  Beaumont  and  Beit 
man  Kansas  City  office.  .  . 

Kiebrick  to  Abbac 


Joseph  J. 

Kimball,  New  York,  as  prodir 
tion  manager.  .  .  .  Anna  I. 
Schneider  from  Irwin  VlaAait 
&  Co.,  to  National  Export  Advir 


Among  Advertising  Folk  tlsing  service  as  space  buyer. 

Ad  Notes 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  wiU  tbt 
a  leave  of  absence  from  I 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  for  Ik 
next  12  months  to  serve  ai  i 
civilian 


Agency  Appointments 

RED  STAR  YEAST  and  Prod-  fashion  sc'hoo 
ucTs  Co.,  Milwaukee,  to  Camp-  j^g  for  the  th 
bell-Mithun.  Inc.,  Chicago,  ef-  4  Straus,  Br 
fective  April  1:  Earll  Clements  store,  turned 
account  executive;  no  media  space  one 
plans  announced  yet.  .  .  .  Inter-  section  of  the 
chemical  Corp.  to  Fuller  &  ylar  merchar 
Smith  &  Ross.  Inc.,  New  York,  paper  doll  f 
to  handle  advertising  for  all  di-  and  brief  de 
visions  other  than  trade  sales,  ants  were  in 
.  .  .  Carpel  Frosted  Foods  Corp.  from  the  asi 
to  Henry  J.  Kaufman  Advertis-  outfit  for  a  fi 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C.:  newspa-  job. 
pers.  car  cards,  point-of-sale  and 
posters.  .  .  .  Berke  Brothers  Di^ 

Distilleries,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass.,  ‘ 
to  L.  H.  Hartman  Co..  Inc.  .  .  .  A  $1,000  ad^ 
Denebeim  Distilling  Co.  and  the  a  rlj  '^*^**1* 
Burlington  Manufacturing  Co.  Audi  pertumc 
to  Beaumont  and  Hohman.  Inc., 

Kansas  City.  .  .  .  Ringling  Bros. 
and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined  xorK. 

Shows.  Inc.  to  Seidel  Advertis-  sized 

ing  Publicity  Agency.  .  .  .  Sunroc  uewspap^s,  rr 
Refrigeration  Co..  Glen  Riddle.  P®P®*'S-  naan 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  Sunroc  ^ 

Electric  Water  Coolers,  to  Gray  schedule.  Ads 

4  Rogers.  Philadelphia.  rtti?e  and^S 

Stadler  Shoes.  New  York  City  Alibi  as  a  " 
area,  to  Bobley  Co.;  newspapers  to  romance  ” 
and  direct  mail.  .  .  .  United 
Film  Service  and  Motion  Pic-  /-•-nton*  Roe 
TURE  Advertising  Service  to 
Grant  Advertising.  '.  .  .  Gatz  POPDUAK  S' 
Trading  Co.  of  Cuba,  canned  fish 
products,  to  Grant  Advertising,  paf^rs  t( 

S.  A^;  newspapers  and  maga-  s^^lts  of  its 
zines.' .  .  .  Cummer  Co.,  division 
of  Sterling  Drug,  to  the  New  J-  **  Hickers< 
York  office  of  Dancer-Fitzgerald-  _  _ 

Sample  for  the  entire  Energine  Save  Paper 
line.  .  .  .  Margaret  O'Brien  a  campaigi 
Fashions  Group  to  Marvin  g^d  means  o 
Sherres.  .  .  .  Chubb  4  Son,'  ma-  wartime  pre 
rine  underwriters,  to  Bruce  paper,  has  bei 
Angus  Advertising;  newspapers,  Marcalus  M. 
insurance  and  trade  journals.  .  .  .  maker  of  kil 
Clark  Brothers  Chewing  Gum,  paper,  paper 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Duane  Jones  household  paj 
Co.;  to  use  newspapers,  maga-  in  600  and  J 
zines,  radio  on  behalf  of  Tea-  run  in  newsf 
berry  and  Tendermint  Gum.  .  .  .  mately  18  cit: 
Italian  Cook  Oil  Corp.,  Brook-  a  once  a  weel 
lyn,  to  S.  Duane  Lyoo,  Inc.;  March  and  A 
newspapers,  radio,  outdoor.  lington  is  the 


Heads  Denver  Office 
iam  WILLIAM  T.  BROOKINS  has 
lent  been  transferred  from  the  San 
•per  Francisco  office  of  J.  Walter 
to  a  Thompson  Co.  ^ 

to  Denver, 
where  he  will 
be  manager  of 
a  kiew  service 
office  the  com- 
pany  has  opened 
to  handle  Ford 
Dealer  Assoc  ia- 

advertising  I 

that 

lign  tory.  Denver  is 
My  one  of  five  west- 
hed  ern  branches  in 
ltd.,  which  Ford 
Co.,  dealers  have  ap- 
and  pointed  the  Thompson  company 
in  to  place  advertising  for  incor- 
ade  porated  dealer  association 
ler-  groups. 


member  of  the  Air 
Evaluation  Board.  SouthweitVI- 
cific  area.  He  will  be  attacbd 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces.  .  . . 
Harvey  Clopton  has  been  nawd 
to  direct  the  newly  opened  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  office  of  J.  M.  Hickv- 
son,  Inc.  ' 


cently  to  the  American  Rtd 
Cross  by  the  U.  S.  Armed  Force 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  organization’s  two  yean  of 
service  in  the  ETO.  Prior  to  hii 
enlistment,  Zemba  was  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Arnold  Constable’s,  New 
York  City,  and  earlier  *rt 
director  of  Hearns  department 
store. 

Henry  Dorff,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  Gray  Advertising  Agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  teach- 


Brookina 


ing  staff  of  the  City  College  of 
New  York. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pastors 


9impl«*t  full  automaHa 
wab  aplicar  with 


Jones  Automatic 
Tencion  Governor 


Beet  eeatbiiudion  im  the 
World 
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GREYHOUND 
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These  Dreoms  Will  Come  True 


When  a  fellow  puts  his  uniform  in  mothballs  and  slips  on  those  loose, 
easy  civvies  .  .  .  that’s  comfort. 

When  he  and  the  lady  he  loves  discover  a  velvet  bank  overltxiking  a 
river  that  runs  all  silver  in  the  sunset— a  place  to  dream  those  old  happy 
dreams  .  .  .  that's  Heaven! 

Hard  months  of  war  may  lie  ahead  but,  with  Anal  victory.  Greyhound 
intends  to  help  make  a  lot  of  those  dreams  come  true  for  a  lot  of  fighters 
—both  in  and  out  of  uniform. 

Today  it  must  be  all  hard  work  and  sacrifice  if  we’re  to  win  the  last 
tough  battle,  whether  that  means  working  a  tommy  gun,  assembling 
bazookas,  or  carrying  wartime  manpower. 

Then,  in  that  got)d  tomorrow,  the  great  highways  of  America  will 
re-intrtxluce  us  all  to  the  land  we  love.  Let's  speed  that  day! 


-WHEN  //c^^atfs  a/i&  cocujB  again 


SUPER-COACHES  LIKE  THIS  ONE 

will  roll  along  the  highways  of 
America  in  the  good  days  to 
come.  Greyhound  will  again 
pioneer  in  their  design  and 
operation— and  that  means  tops 
in  comfort,  scenic  tnjoyment. 


Editors,  Poets  Acclaim 


Iwo  Photo 


Rosenthal 

AMERICAN  editors  took  a  look 

at  Joe  Rosenthal’s  photograph 
of  Marinefl  planting  the  flag  at 
Mt.  Suribachi’s 
peek  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  spread 
the  picture  on 
more  front 
pages  than  prob* 
ably  any  other 
war  picture  has 
achieved.  Then 
they  took  a  sec¬ 
ond  look  and  re- 
played  it  on 
front  pages  and 
in  color  sections 
and  cartoons,  Rosenthal 
stirring  up  a  re¬ 
sponse  unprecedented  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country’s  press 
photography. 

Made  for  the  wartime  still 
picture  pool  by  the  Associated 
Press  photographer,  the  picture 
was  served  Feb.  24  by  Wire- 
photo  first  to  morning  news¬ 
papers,  which  smashed  it  hard 
on  page  one.  The  afternoons 
added  imaginative  touches. 

Inspired  by  the  similarity  in 
feeling  between  the  modern  flag 
raising  and  Archibald  Willard’s 
famous  painting  "The  Spirit  of 
’78,”  Edmond  Bartnett.  New 
York  Sun  city  editor,  had  a 
reproduction  of  the  painting  sur- 
printed  over  the  pi<;ture.  and 
AP  Wirephoto  picked  up  the 
composite  and  serviced  it  to 
members. 

Then  the  Sun  reproduced  the 
composite  four  times  with  the 
offer  of  reprints  for  free  pick-up 
or  five  cents  postage  and  to  date 
has  received  requests  for  48,000 
copies,  while  letters  praising  the 
picture  have  come  in  from  all 
over  the  country. 

"Where  the  Winds  Blow" 

The  same  composite  got  a  new 
twist  Mar.  3  when  E2ditor  Jo¬ 
seph  K.  Colton,  of  the  Gardner 
( Mass. )  News,  was  inspired  by 
it  to  write  a  three-stanza  poem 
and  play  it  below  the  picture 
on  the  News  front  page: 

Raise  it  up  where  the  wild 
winds  blow. 

Out  in  the  vast  Pacific  seas. 
Out  where  the  men  of  free¬ 
dom  beat 

The  hordes  of  evil  to  their 
knees. 

Raise  it  up  on  the  foeman’s 
isle. 

To  float  in  grandeur  in  the 
skies. 

This  flag  for  which  a  freeman 
fights. 

Or.  facing  the  odds  of  battle, 
dies; 

Up  with  the  symbol  of  the 
bold. 

The  glorious  guerdon  of 
brave  men. 

That  all  the  nation’s  folk  may 
feel 

The  ^irit  of  Seventy-Six 
again! 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
was  one  of  the  first  papers  to 
reproduce  the  picture  in  full 
color,  full  page.  Accompanying 
it  was  another  poem,  ,“To  the 

60 


Glory  of  the  Marines,”  by  Carl¬ 
ton  Fitchett.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  played  it  in  color 
Mar.  11  under  the  title  “The 
Spirit  of  *45,”  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  announced  it  would 
feature  the  shot  in  its  coloroto 
section  Mar.  25. 

In  Chicago  the  Sun’s  cartoon¬ 
ist  Jack  Lambert  presented  an 
oil  painting  of  the  Rosenthal 
picture  to  Lawrence  Stern,  Chi¬ 
cago  chairman  of  the  Seventh 
War  Loan,  to  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  War  Bonds. 
Paul  Plaschke,  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can,  carried  the  theme  into  an 
effective  cartoon  to  stimulate 
Red  Cross  contributions  by  sub¬ 
stituting  civilians  for  the  Ma¬ 
rines  and  having  them  raise  the 
Red  Cross  flag.  The  paper  used 
the  cartoon  with  the  flag  in  color 
on  page  one.  The  Tribune’s 
Carey  Orr  also  drew  inspiration 
from  the  picture  for  one  of  his 
front-page  color  cartoons. 

The  idea  of  tying  the  picture 
to  the  Red  Cross  canvpaign  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  but  it  used  the  original 
picture  with  the  vacant  upper 
right  hand  corner  occupied  by 
a  huge  Red  Cross. 

The  Gannett  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  with  the  cut  an  art  critic’s 
analysis,  comparing  it  to  Leon¬ 
ardo  Da  Vinci’s  “Last  Supper” 
and  stating,  "It  is  a  work  fin¬ 
ished  and  complete.  Not  a  thing 
could  be  added  by  a  consum¬ 
mate  craftsman.” 

In  the  Binghamton  ( N.  Y. ) 
Sun  appeared  another  poem  “My 
Flag”  by  Joyce  Allen,  who  wrote 
the  AP  that  she  “just  had  to 
write  it.” 

The  Army  newspaper  Stars 
'and  Stripes  pushed  all  the  news 
off  page  one  on  Feb.  28  and  de¬ 
vote  the  space  to  the  picture. 

Meanwhile  American  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  dozens  of  editorials 
and  letters  from  readers  dis¬ 
cussing  the  shot 

The  Danville  (Va. )  Register 
likened  the  picture  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware;  the  Boston  Post  de¬ 
clared  “Newspaper  tradition  is 
made  greater  by  this  feat”; 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
called  it  “the  best  job  of  the 
war,”  and  other  comment  came 
from  the  Boston  Traveler,  New 
York  Times,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal. 

Government  commendation  of 
Rosenthal  and  the  picture  was 
enthusiastic.  Rep.  Joe  Hend¬ 
ricks,  of  Florida,  proposed  a  bill 
to  use  the  photo  as  a  model  for 
a  national  monument,  and  Sen. 
Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney,  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  suggested  to  the  Postmaster 
General  that  it  furnish  the  cen¬ 
tral  design  of  a  three-cent  stamp 
commemorating  the  Marines.  He 
had  his  correspondence  on  the 
suggestion  and  the  editorial 
backing  in  the  Washington  Star 
by  James  Waldo  Fawcett, 
printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  appendix  Mar.  12.  The 
Treasury  poster  committee  is 
considering  the  picture  for  use 
in  future  Bond  drives. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 


Forrestal  characterized  Joe  as 
“a  man  just  as  gallant  as  the 
men  going  up  that  bill,”  and 
Adm.  Chester  Nimitz  called  the 
picture  “one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  war  photos  I  have 
ever  seen.” 

Under  miscellaneous  recogni¬ 
tion  classify  Kate  Smith’s  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  wrist  watch  and 
part  of  her  CBS  radio  time  to 
Rosenthal,  and  his  California 
draft  board’s  change  of  his  class¬ 
ification  from  4-F  to  2A-F,  be¬ 
cause  “a  man  doing  work  such 
as  this  is  entitled  to  a  classifica¬ 
tion  better  than  4-F.” 

■ 

Former  AP  Man  At 
Luzon  Liberation 

Lt.  Escar  Thompson,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  the  first 
American  officer  outside  of  the 
Rangers  who  actually  liberated 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  on  Feb.  3,  to  reach  the 
interned  group,  he  has  written 
his  father,  E.  G.  Thompson  of 
Centerville,  Tenn. 

Thompson  wrote  that  he  went 
up  with  Clark  Lee  and  Howard 
Handleman,  International  News 
Service  correspondents. 

■ 

Press  Human,  Too 

A  newspaper  faces  a  daily 
election  by  readers  that  makes 
it  truly  a  public  servant,  W.  G. 
Avirett,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  education  editor,  told  the 
Women’s  Traffic  Club  of  Greater 
New  York  this  week.  Criticisms 
of  the  press,  he  added,  usually 
overlook  the  fact  that  “the  press 
consists  of  very  human  individ¬ 
uals,  endowed  with  customary 
human  capacities  for  error  as 
well  as  achievements. 

■ 

FCC  Approves 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  last  week  ap¬ 
proved  the  transfer  of  WJJD, 
Chicago  radio  station,  from  the 
personal  ownership  of  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago  Sun  publisher,  to 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


U.  S.  Must  Continue 
Aid  to  China — Grim 

Chicago,  Mar.  12  —  George 
Grim,  Minneapolis  Star-Joumel 
and  Tribune  corre^ondent,  who 
recently  returned  after  a  year 
and  a  half  with  the  Chungking 
government,  where  he  served  at 
a  military  attache  of  the  U,  S. 
State  Department,  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  Chicago  advertising  agenejr 
executives  and  advertisers,  gave 
three  cogent  reasons  why  U.  S. 
aid  to  China  must  continue. 

He  neatly  summed  up  the 
reasons  for  increased  military 
and  financial  help  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  as  “our  necks,  business  and 
altruism.”  Grim  explained  that 
China  is  essential  to  our  de¬ 
feating  the  Japs;  that  post-war 
China  should  be  a  fertile  mar¬ 
ket  for  goods  and  services,  and 
our  inherent  altruism  will  keep 
us  interested  in  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  China. 

• 

Libel  Action  Dismissed 

A  $100,000  libel  suit  against 
Frauds  and  Answers  magazine, 
brought  by  William  R.  Wilker- 
son,  publisher  of  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Reporter,  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  agreement. 


Australim 
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Lady . . .  strictly  local! 


MRS.  BURNS  was  “seventy”  last  June  23d. 

The  greatest  pleasure  in  her  life  is  her  local  news¬ 
paper.  She  has  spent  most  of  her  life  in  “Our 
Town,”  and  she  knows  everyone  who  is  anybody  in 
the  community.  In  fact,  she  can  remember  when 
many  of  the  now  important  men  of  the  town 
thought  a  5-cent  ice-cream  cone  was  a  pretty  big 
deal. 

She  likes  to  read  about  her  friends  and  neighbors. 

Right  after  Christmas  Mrs.  Burns  became  sick, 
and  many  folks  came  to  see  her.  One  of  these 
friends,  from  New  York,  observed  the  pleasure  she 
got  from  her  newspaper.  When  this  friend  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  she  mailed  her  a  nice  fat  issue 
of  a  popular  New  York  daily. 


Several  weeks  later  when  she  visited  “Our  Toum” 
again,  she  found  the  patient  better,  but  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  the  newspaper  she  had  sent  had 
never  been  opened. 

Mrs.  Burns  explained,  "/  don’t  t{now  a  soul  in 
New  Yor/^." 

No,  Mrs.  Burns  is  not  typical  of  the  million  family 
buyers  in  “Our  Toum,”  Pa.,  but  her  intensive  read¬ 
ership  of  the  local  newspaper  is  very  much  typical 
of  the  people  in  these  82  cities  and  towns  under 
100,000  City  Zone. 

And  readership  is  still  the  biggest  reason  for  ad¬ 
vertising  results. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (£)  *  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chambersburg  Public  Opinioa  (E)  * 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  ■  Coatesville  Record  (E)  *  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Haalaton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (£)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  ■ 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  *  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  *  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  *  Wa3mcsbova 
Record-Herald  (E)  *  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  *  York  Dispatch  (El 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Union  Control 
Of  Theatrical 
Pictures  Told 


By  Jack  Pric* 


At  the  request  of  several 
small  syndicate  photographers 
we  have  investigated  conditions 
pertaining  to  relations  between 
the  news  photographers  and  the 
theatrical  unions  and  manage¬ 
ments  in  New  York  City.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  free  and  easy 
coverage  of  a  theatrical  show 
during  a  performance  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Vincent  Jacobi,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Theatrical  Union, 
Lwal  1,  claimed  that  in  the  past 
members  of  his  organization 
have  been  the  victims  of  their 
own  generosity. 

Now  there  is  an  agreement 
between  the  union  and  the 
theatre  managements  that  only 
newspaper  cameramen  may 
cover  a  show  during  a  perform¬ 
ance,  providing  they  are  on  as¬ 
signment  and  not  covering  the 
show  for  their  own  benefit  or 
for  some  magazine  or  syndicate. 
Mr.  Jacobi  said  the  agreement 
stipulates  that  the  steward  of 
the  union  backstage  must  be 
notified  when  a  photographer  is 
given  permission  to  work  in  the 
theatre. 

Photos  given  out  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  agent  must  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  as  much  as  the  thea¬ 
trical  publicity  agents  are  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  union  they  ■  cooperate 
fully. 

According  to  Mr.  Jacobi,  any 
magazine  photographer  will  be 
permitted  to  take  pictures  under 
the  following  condition^:  FJrst, 
all  cameramen  whether  they 
work  for  a  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine.  syndicate  or  ,  are  free¬ 
lance,  must  be  union  operators. 
Local  No.  1  reserves  the  right 
to  rule  on  the  question  of  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  theatre  of  a  non¬ 
union  photographer. 

Secondly,  magazines,  syndi¬ 
cates  or  free-lance  organizations 
must  agree  to  pay  all  stage 
hands  regular  scale  during  the 
time  the  photographers  operate. 
The  management  is  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  such  payments.  Only 
the  newspapers  are  exempt 
from  such  payments  providing 
the  pictures  taken  are  used  for 
publicity  for  the  show. 

Thirdly,  if  a  photographer 
gets  into  the  theater  and  takes 
pictures  without  first  obtaining 
permission  and  those  photos  are 
published  later,  the  theater 
management  is  held  re^onsible 
for  union  scale  payments  which 
would  cover  the  entire  time  of 
the  performance.  Picture  mag¬ 
azines  desiring  to  use  a  layout 
of  pictures  of  a  show,  made  by 
their  own  cameramen,  are 
obliged  to  either  pay  the  union 
wage  scale  or  get  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  make  such  payments 
but  then  their  cameramen  will 
not  be  permitted  to  operate  in 
the  theater  gratis,  though  they 
publicize  the  show. 

It  would  be  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  free-lance  to  work 
in  the  theatre  without  being 


ANOTHER  HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  ON  lOB 

U.  P.  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  Dick  Johnston  stands  behind  his  wife, 
Laurie,  in  this  picture  taken  at  Pearl  Harbor.  In  back  row  with 
Dick  is  Danny  Morse.  Honolulu  Advertiser  photographer,  and  in 
front  with  Laurie  are  Gerry  Burtnett,  left,  and  Paul  Beam,  right,  of 
the  Advertiser  staff.  While  Percy  and  Barbara  Finch  of  Reuters  are 
at  on  advanced  Pacific  base.  Laurie  Johnston  is  covering  for  them  in 
addition  to  her  beats  on  the  Advertiser.  Dick  Johnston,  winner  of 
several  awards  and  citations,  has  covered  action  on  mony  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  He  and  Laurie  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  News. 


detected.  Users  notify  the 
management  immediately  and 
the  photographer  must  give  an 
account  of  his  operations  and 
for  what  purpose  the  photos  are 
made. 


Norman  Alley  Named 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

PHOTOS  has  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Norman  Alley  manager 
of  its  Los  Angeles  bureau.  Alley 
is  usually  remembered  as  a 
newsreel  cameraman,  but  he  was 
a  darn  good  still  photographer 
before  he  went  into  the  movie 
field. 

Norman  Alley  made  picture 
history  with  his  movies  of  the 
bombing  of  the  USS  Panay  in 
1937  by  the  Japanese  while  that 
ship  was  on  an  errand  of  mercy 
in  Chinese  waters.  Alley  cov¬ 
ered  Pershing's  chase  into  Mex¬ 
ico  after  Pancho  Villa  in  1916, 
and  he  served  in  the  last  war  as 
a  Signal  Corps  photographer. 

Alley  began  his  career  as  a 
still  photographer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  when  he  was  in  his 
teens.  Later,  he  worked  on  the 
Hearst  Chicago  papers  and  then 
left  still  camera  work.  His  ex¬ 
ploits  as  a  newsreel  operator  are 
too  numerous  to  list  here  but 
there  have  been  few  outstand¬ 
ing  events  he  has  missed.  He 
worked  in  Europe  at  the  start 
of  the  present  war,  covering 
among  other  events,  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Norway  and  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  the  Finnish-Russian 
war.  He  also  covered  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  evacuation. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  he  went 
on  the  carrier  Lexington  to  cover 
the  first  attacks  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  also  photographed 
the  New  Guinea  and  Guadal¬ 


Sundry  Shots 

WILLARD  HATCH.  NEA-Acme 

photographer,  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  because  of  illness.  He  is 
taking  treatment  for  ulcers.  Re¬ 
placing  him  in  the  Philippines 
is  Andy  Lopez  of  the  New  York 
office,  who  only  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  from  an 
assignment  in  Europe.  Tom 
Shafer,  NEA-Acme  p  h  o  t  o  g  - 
rapher,  who  has  been  covering 
in  the  Philippines,  has  returned 
to  the  mainland  for  a  rest. 
Shafer  had  been  in  the  Pacific 
theater  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Associated  Press  has  re¬ 
opened  its  newsphoto  bureau  in 
Memphis,  assigning  Photog¬ 
rapher  Thomas  J.  Rametta  of 
New  York  to  that  office. 

Warren  Winterbottom,  ex-AP 
photographer  in  Philadelphia,  is 
reported  in  the  South  Pacific 
area  making  pictures  for  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

Morris  Berman,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  camera¬ 
man,  was  recently  made  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  Italy,  where  he  has  been 
serving  as  a  combat  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  make  colqr  photos. 

Jack  Irving,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  <&  Chronicle  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  left  his  post  to  join 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.’s 
television  department  in  New 
York  City. 


Clark  Retires, 
Rosemond  Goes 
To  Syracuse  Job 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  1S_ 
Tames  P.  Rosemond,  managiM 
editor  of  the  Akron  (OJ 
3eacon-Joumal  since  1934,  wiy 
)ecome  executive  editor  of  the 
’Syracuse  Herald  -  Journal  and 
Sunday  Herald  -  American  on 
'Jonday,  with  the  retirement 
>f  Frank  W.  Clark,  managini 
editor  since  1929. 

Mr.  Clark  is  leaving  the  pa* 
lers  owned  by  S.  I.  NewhouK 
inder  an  annuity  arrangement 
't  is  understood,  after  52  yean 
in  newspaper  work,  mostly  at 
an  executive.  He  started  as  a 
reporter  in  Binghamton  in  Itt) 
ind  later  worked  in  New  York, 
Cleveland.  Chicago  and  Niagan 
Falls,  but  since  the  1920’s  ht 
had  become  known  as  a  triangb 
traveler,  serving  as  managini 
editor  of  papers  in  Binghamton. 
Syracuse  and  Albany. 

In  1922.  Mr.  Clark  organized 
and  started  the  Albany  Evenini 
News  as  an  afternoon  partner 
of  the  Knickerbocker  ^est 


canal  campaigns.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  African  and 
Italian  fronts  where  he  covered 
both  invasions.  He  has  won 
many  awards,  including  the 
plaque  given  by  the  National 
Headliners  Club. 


under  the  management  of  Lynn 
J.  Arnold.  He  presided  later 
over  the  merger  of  the  News 
and  William  Barnes’  Albong 
Evening  Journal.  He  returned 
to  Syracuse  as  associate  editor, 
then  became  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  and  went  back 
to  Syracuse  in  1929  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald.  He  di¬ 
rected  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Journal  later. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  known  in 
the  newspaper  world  as  one  ol 
the  most  dynamic  and  exacting 
editors  in  the  business,  as  much 
at  ease  directing  operations 
from  his  desk,  as  over  a  makeup 
table  in  the  composing  room. 
Many  a  city  editor  has  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  hk 
outpouring  of  ideas  for  stories. 

Mr.  Rosemond  comes  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  after  about  24  years  <rf 
experience  on  Akron  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  being  succeeded 
in  Akron  by  Lynn  H.  Holconfi), 
present  news  editor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  S.  Knight 
editor  and  publisher.  Murray 
Powers,  Sunday  editOT,  movea 
up  to  news  editor. 

In  1920-21,  Mr.  Rosemond  was 
city  editor  of  the  Akron  Press. 
He  went  to  the  Beacon-Journal 
in  1921  and  was  successively 
state  editor,  city  editor,  pronw 
tion  manager,  news  editor  and 
managing  editor.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
Editors  of  (^io  and  a  membtf 
of  the  American  Society  of 
New^aper  Editors  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 
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Aciinan  Favors 
Human  Interest 
In  Promotions 

Knre  human  interest  in  news¬ 
ier  promotion  and  less 
SiiLrht  statistical  presentation 
^  advocated  by  Arthur  See. 
.dfertisins  manaaer  of  Saks 
^  Street,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  at  the  March  lunch- 
^meetina  of  the  New  York 
Pfomotion  Manaaers  Associa- 

*^*llr  See’s  was  the  second  in 
a  series  of  replies  by  outstand- 
in|  advertisina  executives  to 
the  group’s  questions:  “What’s 
happening  to  our  promotion  ma¬ 
terial?”  and  “What  tvoe  of  pro¬ 
motion  do  you  consider  most 
valuable?”  . 

Human  Interest  promotion,  he 
said,  is  particularly  important 
in  trying  to  interpret  a  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  its  hold  on  its  readers. 

He  oiaced  littie  value  on 
promotions  using  circulation 
ggures  and  linage  gains  as  a 
base.  These,  he  said,  would  not 
be  submitted  unless  favoring 
the  newsoaoer  issuing  them. 
Such  information  he  prefers  to 
get  from  ABC  reports  and  Media 
Records  for  his  own  analysis. 

Likewise,  in  examining  other 
research  studies  and  surveys, 
he  noted  that  his  first  reaction 
is  to  iook  for  the  “holes”  in 
the  conclusions  reached. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  “success”  stories.  Mr. 
See  nevertheless  feels  that 
newspapers  can  profit  by  shop¬ 
ping  stores  to  determine  the  re¬ 
sults  from  promotions  in  their 
columns.  A  preponderance  of 
such  material  would,  in  his 
opinion,  frequentiy  influence 
the  choice  of  a  medium  for  sne¬ 
eze  merchandise  advertising. 

Mr.  See  reioiced  in  the  grad¬ 
ual  disappearance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  who  iust 
drops  in  to  say  “Hello”  and  in 
the  emergence  of  the  salesman 
who  can  supply  information  on 
the  advertising  activity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  price  lines  of  all  stores. 

Any  store  can  make  anv  news¬ 
paper  “pay.”  Mr.  See  declared, 
provided  circulation  and  rates 
are  equitable  and  the  store  con¬ 
sistently  advertises  salable  mer¬ 
chandise.  Although  merchan¬ 
dise  buyers  frequently  express 
preferences  among  competing 
newspapers,  he  said,  the  store’s 
advertising  department  makes 
the  final  decision. 


Hare’s  one  reason  why:  G-E 
Midgets  give  plenty  of  light 
for  telephoto  reach  or  close-up 
detail  .  .  .  help  you  get  crisp, 
clean  cut  negatives. 


War  Fund  Award 

Metro  Associated  Services. 
Inc.,  has  been  awarded  a  cita¬ 
tion  for  “meritorious  service”  by 
the  National  War  Fund  as  an 
expression  of  appreciation  for 
Metro’s  support  of  the  fund's 
drive. 

■ 

Honored  in  Canada 

Ottawa,  March  12 — Thomas 
Ifiller,  managing  editor  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Titne-Herald  and 
iltan  of  newspaper  men  in  Sas- 
kstehewan,  has  become  lieuten- 
•nt  governor  of  the  province  by 
ytpointment  of  Prime  Minister 


Oimax  piilurt  in  an  lou  a  caon  hnni./la: 
with  G-E  N».  5  h  Baldwin. 
On  Mnints  REOISTER-TKIBUNE 


GE  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


Htar  iht  G-E  radtt  pngrams :  "Tht  G-E  All-Girl  Orchtura",  Sunday  10:00  p.  m. 
EWT,  NBC:  "Tit  Vtrld  Ttday"  n*ws.  Mnnday  thnath  Friday  6:4Sp.m.  BWT. 
CBS;  "Tha  G-E  Hoauparly",  Monday  through  Friday  4:00  p.  m.  E^T,  CBS. 


Slate  Dept.  Backs 
Freer  Press  Policy 

eontiMued  from  pa0£  8 


mawM  that  McDemott  again 
will  ba  chief  prase  officer,  but 
it  doesn’t  mean  the  Russians 
can  be  «q;>aeted  to  deviate  from 
the  course  they  toliow  in  hand¬ 
ling  press  relations  in  their 
own  country.  'Riey  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  establish  poli¬ 
cies  to  control  the  meeting  as, 
newsmen  suspect,  they  have  in 
ttie  past 

Although  he  is  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  charge  of  in¬ 
formation  and  cultural  relations, 
Archibald  MacLeish  has  not  fig¬ 
ured  importantly  as  yet  in  di¬ 
rect  de^ings  with  ^e  corre- 
spondmits.  At  Manico  City,  As- 
nstant  Secretary  Nelson  Rocke- 
rc0uded  the  best 


before 


feller  sras  _ 

source  of  news  beyond  for- 
m^i  »«<i  routlae  subjects  en- 

•T2SiLh?^Jr°ta  booming  DISCUSS  DOUBLE-V  CAMPAIGN 

clear,  however.  Cwrently  ^  is  LEADERS  of  cm  iatansiiied  cenapoign  to  sore  wosto  poper  mol  at  the  Morflewei  Hotel  in  Washiaghi 
conducting  a  series  of  radio  last  week  to  perfect  plans  for  the  emergener  war  measure.  Left  to  right:  Moi.  Gen.  George  Ul 
broadcasts  with  State  De^rt-  Army  deputy  surgeon  generak  Flemiag  Mewbold.  vice-presideat  of  the  Washinfrfon  Star:  Edwia  1 
in  which  Bret-  Friendly,  gmieral  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  chairman  of  the  TJ.  S.  Victory  Wosto  Paper  Can 
ton  Woods  and  oBrer  mMtings  pojgn;  MoJ.  Gen.  C,  L  Corbin.  Army  deputy  quarter  master  generoL  and  Hilond  G.  Batcheller,  eUei  d 

w.  R,.d.«i»  B.«d. 


subject  to  man  -  in  -  the  -  street  Leish’s  staff.  'The  support  of 
lev^  more  than  100  national  groups 

A  large-scale  informational  has  been  enlisted.  Representa- 

program  to  acquaint  the  public  tives  of  these  associations  ^>ent 
with  actions  and  purposes  of  a  day  in  Washington  to  make 

international  confermces  will  be  their  offer  of  assistance  and  to 
launched  April  1,  with  the  War  learn  from  MacLeish. 

Advertising  Council  asmsting  The  War  Advertising  Council 

was  represented  at  the  meeting. 

It  will  hold  itself  available  to 
assist,  although  nothing  is 
promised  in  the  way  of  a  full- 
fledged  drive  comparable  to 
those  instituted  in  support  of 
rationing,  salvage  and  other 
war  projects. 

Educational,  financial,  scien¬ 
tific  and  social  welfare  associa¬ 
tions  will  be  the  principal  con¬ 
duits  to  convey  the  message 
from  the  State  Department  to 
the  public. 

Organization  behind  a  cam¬ 
paign  requires  much  time  and, 
it  was  explained,  it  is  too  late 
now  to  synchronize  an  advertis¬ 
ing  drive  with  the  informational 
efforts  which  will  be  put  forth 
two  weeks  hence  when  the 
State  Department’s  printed  ma¬ 
terial  begins  to  roll  off  the 
presses. 

’The  program  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  not  without  its 
critics.  On  Capitol  Hill,  Rep. 

Karl  Stefan,  Nebraska  Repub¬ 
lican,  attacked  the  practice  of 
“sending  high-salaried  officials 
lecturing  all  over  the  country 
to  sell  the  principles  of  the 
E^mbarton  Oaks  Conference  to 
the  people,  and,  through  the 
people  to  the  Senate.” 

’nie  congressnuin  said  Mac¬ 
Leish  has  given  a  congressional 
committee  to  understand  that 
his  Department  intends  to  take 
over  part  of  the  OWI  and  its 
personnel  for  post-war  cultural 
relations  and  publicity  pur¬ 
poses.  That,  Stefan  warned, 
leads  dangerously  toward  a 
worldwide  ministry  of  prop¬ 
aganda  for  the  sale  of  one-world  .  - -  — 

thoughts  and  ideologies  to  all  Los  Angeles  office  to  1651  Cosmo  greatest  human  interest  si 
the  people  on  the  earth.  St.  of  the  war. 


Staff  Honors 
Reporter  Bell 
Of  Knight  Papers 

Mar.  11-^Mk 


Miami, 

Bell,  war  correspondent  for  tk 
Miami  ”  ’’ 

Press,  Akron 
Journal,  _ 

and  the  latter’s  Foreign  SenriM; 
believes  the  tremendous  supui- 
ority  of  Allied  power  will  it 
feat  Germany  within  the  MB 
few  months. 

The  erstwhile  Miami  Henkl 
Town  Crier,  who  turned  im 
correspondent  nearly  a  ym 
ago,  was  welcomed  home  at  i 
party  given  in  his  honor  by  Johi 
S.  Knight,  editor  and  publiahw 
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Herald,  Detroit  Fra 
( O. )  Beaear 
Chicago  Daily  Nam, 


Policy  on  Coverage 

Woohingtaa.  Mar.  15— Secre¬ 
tary  oi  State  Edward  J.  Stet- 
***««»—  Ir.,  diacloeed  to  hie  press 
coaierence  today  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  statement 
oi  policy  with  respect  to  news 
coverage  at  Son  Francisco: 

"The  meeting  *  *  *  will  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest 
possible  eonsidetation  for  the 
widespread  interest  of  the 
world  in  its  deliberationa. 
Plenary  meetings  and  meet¬ 
ings  oi  the  principal  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  will  be 
open  to  press  and  radio  news 
correspondents  emd  photog¬ 
raphers  and.  insofar  os  facili¬ 
ties  permit  to  the  general  pub- 


of  a  newspaper  group,  for  IR 
Herald  staff  members,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  their  wives,  hsr 
bands  and  friends. 

“Jack  Bell  has  done  one  of 
the  best  jobs  of  covering  the 
human  side  of  the  war  thafi 
been  done  during  World  Wa 


“This  is  a  working  confer¬ 
ence  entrusted  with  the  high 
purpose  of  preparing  a  chorter 
for  the  moiatenance  oi  peace 
and  ssenrity.  No  provision  is 
being  made  for  social  activities 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  kept  to  on  absolute  mini¬ 
mum.” 


Ibow  Business 
Pulpit  to 
Reporting 

ff  Wilkina 

QpiAHOMA  City,  March  12 — 
thtRev.  W.  H.  Alexander,  red- 
30,  six-feet-two,  sto^  in 
of  the 


Alexander 


«4f 


ivMfi  Christian 
'Sih  at  Ok- 
m  a  City 
March 
preached 
Uiiktt  sermon 
before  leaving 
Keaday  for 
■’Kington.  D. 

C,  M  an  ac¬ 
credited  foreign 
eenespondent 
(gf  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publish- 
b|  Co.  ( Daily 

Okkhoman,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
iftamoon)  and  for  the  Christian 
lMB0eliat 

From  Washington  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  first  to  Italy,  then 
later  to  the  European  theater 
of  operations. 

"dassed  in  the  draft  as  4-D, 

I  felt  I  wanted  to  get  where  I 
eoukf  be  with  the  boys  where 
te  going  is  toughest.”  Alexan¬ 
der  said.  “So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  but  one  other  minister 
rho  has  been  accredited  as  a 
foreign  correspondent — Dr.  Dan¬ 
iel  A.  Poling”  (New  York  Post 
Syndicate). 

His  church  will  continue  his 
17300  a  year  salary  during  his 
ihwnce  and  employ  a  substitute 
ninister  to  fill  the  pulpit.  Alex¬ 
ander  hopes  to  return  to  the 
States  in  the  summer  and  preach 
kriefly  before  going  on  to  the 
Pacific  theater. 

He  will  interview  the  men  at 
‘he  front,  make  himself  avail¬ 
able  for  counsel  and  advice,  and 
send  back  news  of  the  home¬ 
town  boys.  His  wife  and  two 
sons,  Ralph.  7,  and  Don,  6,  will 
ronain  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Alexander’s  career  has  been 
both  spectacular  and  unortho¬ 
dox.  Son  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Boulevard  Christian 
Church,  he  was  graduated  from 
bigh  school  when  he  was  16  and 
for  a  year  and  a  half  after  grad¬ 
uation  was  a  master  of  cere- 
lumies  in  show  spots.  He  was  a 
student  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
for  a  short  while,  making  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  social  fraternity  and 
tapdancing  his  way  through  the 
innual  journalism  show. 

He  left  the  university,  how¬ 
ever,  to  become  emcee  for  a  St. 

Louis  country  club,  did  a  brief 
eogagemeiit  on  the  Orpheum 
circuit. 

His  father's  influence,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  telling  one  and  in 
1935.  after  a  period  of  study  of 
‘Ae  books  which  his  father 
|plMed  in  his  hands,  he  was  or- 
efuined  a  minister  in  his  father’s 
eburch.  For  some  months  he 
*is  an  evangelistic  singer  and 
young  people's  worker  with 
r^les  Reins  Scoville. 

^  It  was  while  on  the  road  with 
fScoville  that  he  met  Miss  Charl- 

IPITOR  fc  PURLISHER  for  Mai(ch  17,,1f4i 


sie  Purdue  of  Tulsa  and  they 
were  married. 

Then  Alexander  took  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  little  town  of 
Stroud,  Okla.,  at  a  salary  of 
$7.50  a  week,  and  commuted  to 
Enid,  Okla.,  four  days  a  week  to 
attend  Phillips  University.  He 
received  much  national  publicity 
in  religious  circles  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  sent  busses  out  into 
the  country  to  meet  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  the  section  corners  and 
bring  them  in  for  the  Sunday 
night  service. 

Transferring  from  Phillips  to 
Tulsa  University  ( Presbyterian ) , 
Alexander  formed  a  connection 
with  radio  station  KVOO  to 
broadcast  a  daily  “Quiet  Hour” 
and  a  Sunday  sermon  under  the 
name  of  “Oklahoma’s  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner.” 

After  receiving  his  A.B.  degree 
at  Tulsa,  Alexander  served 
briefly  in  a  number  of  pastorates, 
going  in  1943  to  Oklahoma  City. 

That  year  he  announced  he 
had  received  an  offer  of  $1,000 
a  week  from  one  of  the  major 
moving  picture  studios  to  be¬ 
come  an  actor,  but  would  retain 
his  Oklahoma  City  pulpit  in¬ 
stead. 

■ 

New  Syndicate  Oilers 
Tele'  Gossip  Column 

Formation  of  a  syndicate  to 
sell  a  television  gossip  column, 
first  to  weeklies  and  later,  as 
the  industry  grows,  to  dailies, 
was  announced  in  New  York 
this  week  after  the  filing  of  in¬ 
corporation  papers  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State’s  office  at  Albany. 

William  C.  Hyatt,  Larchmont, 
is  president  of  the  firm.  National 
Television  News  Syndicate, 
which  is  the  first  such  organ¬ 
ization  to  be  incorporated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Donald  R.  MacArthur, 
onetime  newspaper  man  and 
public  relations  agent,  who  is 
vice-president  in  charge  of  syn¬ 
dicate  production.  Robert  H. 
Monnaville,  New  York,  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  and  offices 
are  at  122  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York. 

As  vice-president  in  charge 
of  editorial,  Frances  Alice  Nor¬ 
ton,  who  identifies  herself  with 
three  generations  of  newspaper 
folk,  will  co-ordinate  the  news 
reports  of  field  correspondents 
and  write  the  column  “along 
the  lines  of  Hollywood  gossip 
columns.”  For  material,  she 
said  she  would  use  information 
from  manufacturers  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  on  industry  devel¬ 
opments,  forecasts  and  programs. 
She  will  devote  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  building  up  reader  in¬ 
terest  across  the  country  in  the 
new  television  stars  and  per¬ 
sonalities,  and,  she  added,  “we 
will  have  a  lot  of  fun  talking 
about  the  commercials.” 

MacArthur  said  the  idea  for 
the  syndicate  grew  from  a  re¬ 
cent  cross-country  trip  on  which 
he  discovered  “an  avid  interest” 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  news  of  television. 
The  corporation’s  charter  states 
its  purpose  is  “the  impartial  re¬ 
lease  of  news  in  the  television 
field.” 

First  release  of  the  new  col¬ 
umn  is  scheduled  the  last  week 
in  March. 


Traveling 
Grime  Laboratory 

This  laboratory  travels  the  country  running  dawn 
“crimes”  against  telephone  service.  Staffed  by  scientists 
of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  it  can  move  to  the  scene 
on  a  day’s  notice. 

Always  caught,  its  “criminals”  never  make  the  head¬ 
lines.  For  they  are  not  people,  but  such  things  as  a  thread 
of  lint,  a  trace  of  acid,  or  sulphur  compounds  in  the  air. 
Finding  these  enemies  in  the  telephone  plant  is  one  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Bell  System  by  Bell  Laboratories. 

In  an  organization  now  concentrating  on  war  work.  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories’  people  have  ferreted  out  substi¬ 
tutes  for  scarce  materials,  have  recommended  materials 
for  difficult  conditions,  have  identified  enemy  materials 
in  captured  equipment. 

The  services  of  these  Bell  Laboratories’  scientists  are 
always  available  to  any  part  of  the  Bell  System.  This 
ability  to  call  upon  e.xpert  aid  whenever  needed  is  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  Bell  System. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Chicago  Tribune's 
Free  Press  Fight 


LIBERTY  AND  THE  PRESS  bj 
Philip  H.  Kinsiry.  Chicago;  the 
‘Chiraso  Tribune.  1944.  99  pp. 

MR.  KINSLEY’S  book  is  not  a 

full  discussion  of  liberty  and 
the  press.  But  the  author  gets 
compactly  Into  one  small  volume 
a  well-told  account  of  ^e  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  considerable  part 
in  it. 

He  thus  assembles  some  prece¬ 
dent-fixing  cases  that  cost  the 
Tribune  $3,000,000  to  fight.  In 
backgrounding  them  legally  and 
historically,  Mr.  Kinsley  sketches 
suggestive  contours  in  the  long 
climb  against  power’s  attempt  to 
stifle  opinion  that  might  oppose 
it.  Nine  important  libel  cases 
are  cited. 

Among  them,  these  mil^tones 
stand  out: 

In  Ford's  million  dollar  libel 
suit,  the  Tribune  induced  the 
court  to  clarify  significantly  the 
issue  of  fair  comment.  For  an 
obscure  weekly,  the  Tribune  car¬ 
ried  the  cudgel  for  three  years 
against  the  Minnesota  gag  law. 
It  helped  the  Louisiana  press 
beat  Huey  Long’s  campaign  to 
muzzle  free  (H>inion. 

Fought  NBA 

It  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
publishers’  fight  to  protect  news¬ 
papers  against  licensing  in  the 
code  of  the  NRA,  and  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  a 
legal  principle  concerning  the 
right  of  the  people  through  their 
press  to  dixuss  their  govern¬ 
ment  without  fear  of  either  prior 
or  subsequent  restraints. 

Mr.  Kinsley  reports  the  essence 
of  each  case  fully.  Opinions 
from  the  bench  are  cited;  legal 
and  governmental  backgrounds 
are  outlined.  As  a  convenient 
account  of  these  cases  and  of  the 
factors  in  libel  law  they  illumi¬ 
nate,  the  book  is  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Kinsley  covered  the  Ford 
trial  for  the  Tribune.  He  has 
been  with  the  Tribune  continu¬ 
ously  since  1918.  His  book,  pub¬ 
lish^  by  the  Tribune,  is  about 
the  Tribune. 

Any  competent  book  on  free 
speech  is  timely.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  suppose  that  the  Zenger 
trial  in  August.  1735,  and  the 
ratification  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  in  De¬ 
cember,  1791,  disposed  of  the 
press  freedom  issue  in  the 
United  States.  The  assumption 
is  incorrect. 

It  has  been  frequently  demon¬ 
strated — incidents  are  reported 
in  this  book — that  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  a  free  flow  of  news 
and  comment 

While  a  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  seeks  light  abroad  on 
the  chances  for  unrestricted 
news  in  a  post-war  world,  it  is 
well  to  look  at  the  pitted  and 
ambuscaded  road  our  own  press 
has  traveled — even  in  the  United 
State#— leng  after  Peter  Zenger. 


Mr.  Kinsley  quotes  interesting 
court  Judgments: 

“Fair  comment,”  we  read  from 
the  Michigan  State  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Ford  case, 
“is  that  which  is  conceived  and 
used  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  matter 
and  the  person  against  which 
the  comment  is  directed,  and  not 
for  the  gratification  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  ill  will  or  private  malice 
toward  the  individual. 

“As  criticism  is  opinion,  it  can 
never  be  primarily  material  to 
inquire  into  its  justness.  The 
question  is  not  whettier  you 
would  or  would  not  have  made 
the  same  comment  on  the  same 
facts.  The  question  is,  was  the 
comment  the  writer’s  real  ideas 
and  was  it  honest?” 

From  the  $10,000,000  suit  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  against  the 
Tribune,  we  read  the  following 
decision  from  Judge  Harry  M. 
Fisher: 

“The  honest  official  seldom 
fears  criticism.  He  answers 
argument  by  argument  and  only 
in  extreme  cases  resorts  to  law. 
The  dishonest  ofiicial  is  often 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  laying 
his  character  open  to  a  search¬ 
ing  judicial  inquiry;  if  he  can 
hide  his  own  infirmities  by  label¬ 
ing  his  action  in  the  name  of  a 
municipality,  the  number  of 
suits  would  be  governed  only  by 
political  expediency.” 

At  considerable  length.  Mr. 
Kinsley  discusses  the  Associated 
Press  case  and  Canadian  sug¬ 
gestions  that  paper  be  denied 
the  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  because  of  their  edi¬ 
torial  opinions.  He  quotes  part 
of  an  E  &  P  editorial  of  Feb. 
8,  1941: 

“We  regret  that  any  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  have  been 
moved  to  counsel  such  a  course. 
It  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  de¬ 
mocracy  for  which  Great  Britain 
is  now  waging  a  heroic  fight  and 
to  which  Canada  has  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions.  Free  press, 
as  respected  on  both  sides  of  an 
unarmed  border,  implies  the 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  express 
o^nions  which  may  at  times  be 
disagreeable.  .  .  . 

“Regardless  of  the  Tribune's 
p(Ricy,  the  newspapers  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  would 
be  Justified  in  inferring  that  any 
newspapers,  anywhere,  which 
did  not  please  Canadian  thought, 
faced  the  prospect  of  losing  its 
paper  supply.” 


China's  People 
Fight  a  War 


CHINA  AFTER  .SEVEN  YEARS  OE 
WAR  by  Hawthorne  CbenR,  Samuel 
M.  Chao,  Charle*  C.  H.  Won.  Fluyet 
Taylor,  and  Jean  Lyon.  E<liled  by 
HdlinKtoo  K.  Tons.  Vice-Minister 
of  Inionsation.  New  Ynrk;  Mac¬ 
millan  Cob  1945.  246  pp.  $2. 
THIS  IS  the  day-by-day  story  of 
the  little  nnen,  women  and 
children  of  China  in  seven  years 
of  war. 


It  is  the  close-up  of  coolies, 
farmers  and  minor  artisans  who 
have  fought  bravely,  suffered 
doggedly,  endured  stoically  and 
ingeniously  against  the  finely 
equipped  Japanese. 

It  is  the  story  of  smells,  make¬ 
shift,  imimaginable  inflation, 
gayety,  courage  and  faith.  Said 
a  refugee  from  Canton: 

“It’s  like  the  seven  days  in  the 
week.  We’ve  been  through  all 
seven  days.  Next  year  will  be 
like  the  beginning  of  a  new 
week,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  invaders  will  be  driven  out 
this  Monday.” 

A  housewife  in  Kweilin  de¬ 
clared: 

“We  have  fought  for  seven 
years.  We  won’t  mind  if  it’s 
another  seven  years.  We  are 
ready  for  them.” 

These  are  the  backbone  and 
sinews — and  the  guts — of  the 
fighting  in  China.  Not  until  a 
year  ago  were  some  of  the  sons 
of  wealthy  Chinese  conscripted. 
Democracy  has  been  selective 
there.  And  according  to  Harri¬ 
son  Forman’s  new  book,  “Report 
from  Red  China,”  disunity  is 
marked. 

Yet  from  anti  -  Communist 
Chungking,  through  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information,  “China  after 
Seven  Years  of  War”  reports 
the  Communists’  excellent  work, 
as  well  as  the  vivid  picture  of 
hardship  and  wartime  love- 
making  and  jungle  fighting. 

Floyd  Taylor,  an  experienced 
New  York  newspaper  man,  spent 
last  year  in  Chungking.  He  was 
adviser  from  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  to  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Information.  He  is 
now  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  His 
chapter  on  Chungking  is  an 
honest,  workmanlike  account  of 
what  he  calls  “a  city  of  mud  and 
courage.” 

“There  was  not  one  wheeled 
vehicle  in  Chungking  until  1928 
— not  even  a  wheelbarrow,”  Mr. 
Taylor  writes.  “The  streets  are 
tortuous  lanes,  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide,  ...  no  telephones  until 
1915,  no  electric-light  system 
until  1934.” 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  squalor, 
the  author  tells  us,  and  little 
plumbing.  But  downtown  Chung¬ 
king  has  now  some  fine  wide 
streets,  and  a  subterranean  tun¬ 
nel,  running  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  that  may  some 
day  be  an  expressway. 

Hawthorne  Cheng,  well-known 
Chinese  journalist,  who  has  died 
since  this  new  book  was  issued, 
illustrates  effectively  the  ex¬ 
treme  inflation  in  his  country. 
A  thousand  Chinese  dollars 
equalled,  when  he  wrote,  $50 
American. 

To  have  a  baby  in  a  proper 
Chungking  maternity  hospital 
would  cost  $10,000.  A  good- 
looking  young  nurse  who  seemed 
to  keep  a  baby  happy  was  paid 
$2,400  a  month  in  the  spring  of 
1944  in  addition  to  food  and 
clothing. 

A  succinct  statement  of  what 
the  Chinese  government  plans 
to  do  for  China  stands  out  in 
Chu  Fu-sung’s  chapter  on  consti¬ 
tutional  government  It  is  based 
on  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen’s  “Three 
Principles  of  the  People.”  After 
the  Kuomintang’s  defeat  of  the 
warlords  and  a  period  of  polit- 


Why  Pegler  Didn't 

Jlaked  why  he  had  net  e» 
ried  out  his  recent  thieoi  h 
report  President  Roosefsgi 
trip  to  his  Hyde  Poric  hsai 
Westbrook  Pegler  replied  h 
Editor  Publisher  this  week  wit 
this  stotement: 

“One  reason  was  that  1  du 
not  know  about  the  trip  g). 
though  undoubtedly  the  Spas 
ish  and  Argentine  embanki 
did  and  could  have  flashed  lb 
information  to  their  friend  Ifit 
ler  if  he  were  interested.” 


■ 


ical  tutelage,  now  presumib 
going  on,  there  would  be  {#- 
emment  under  a  constitution. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  ea- 
stitution  is  promulgated,  Ck 
writes,  it  will  be  possible  to  hnt 
actual  democratic  government  k 
China.  Democracy  has  btn 
principally  a  hope  in  Chinan 
far. 


On  News-Propheteers 

A  WASHINGTON  lunch-talk 

rimmed  with  managing  ediltts 
agreed  that  the  temptation  to 
forecast  events  was  all  to  lit 
bad.  “Our  job  is  to  talk  abcot 
what  has  happened,”  one  U 
them  said,  “not  what  nobo^ii 
certain  is  going  to  happen.  Hkn 
we  miss  it,  readers  lose  coof- 
dence  in  our  reports  of  list 
night  and  this  morning.” 

Prophecy’s  appeal  shows  in 
the  incident  of  a  distingui^ 
college  professor  telling  studnts 
that  the  secret  of  business  sac- 
cess  is  gifted  imagination  whUi 
can  foretell  what  conditions  will 
be  in  the  immediate  futiR 
When  he  told  them,  you  could 
hear  a  pin  drop.  Students  ir 
only  moderately  different  from 
normal  readers. 

Now  comes  Dixon  Weeter 
Rhodes  Scholar  and  historiu. 
to  examine  the  forecaster’s  bul¬ 
letin  for  which  clients  pay  from 
$18  to  $36  a  year.  He  does  it  in 
the  leading  articles  of  the  MirI 
Atlantic. 

He  recalls  that  an  imporiut 
newsletter,  dated  Dec.  i,  INI 
said:  “Japan’s  sedate  statesae 
agree  with  their  naval  high  coo- 
mand  that  war  with  the  United 
States  would  be  suicidal.  .  . 
War-like  statements  by  theJiy 
anese  Premier  .  .  .  are  for  hosR 
consumption.” 

In  February,  1939,  a  prophe; 
had  written  clients  that  wii 
would  not  come  in  Europe;  Qtr 
many’s  young  army  would 
for  five  years  be  ready  to  flgki 
especially  against  the  Frendi 

Oracles’  well-bred  dignity  d 
tone,  says  Professor  Weeter,  ha 
sometimes  lulled  readers  Mt 
complacency,  while  newspapers 
in  their  more  raucous  way  w«R 
getting  considerably  nearer  k 
the  truth. 

In  the  last  section  of  his  arti¬ 
cle,  Historian  Weeter  gets  a  bi- 
prophetic  himself,  possibly  i? 
way  of  condiment.  He  describo 
Leon  Henderson  as  “the  prr 
able  future  economic  director 
Occupied  Gernuuiy”  and  he  hi 
ards  a  forecast  about  the  to 
casters. 
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V/HAT  our 

headers  say _ 

Davis  Laughs  Loud 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
enabling  me  to  punctuate  the 
gray  and  gloomy  routine  of  a 
bureaucrat  with  a  loud  laugh. 
The  rumor  you  printed  on 
yych  10  (Shop  Talk,  p.  80) 
that  the  Overseas  Branch  of 
OVO  may  be  sold  to  a  newspaper 
publisher,  is  indeed  quite  a 
story.  I  can  think  of  one  or  two 
better  ones — for  instance,  that 
the  Navy  will  be  sold,  after  the 
vnr,  to  the  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  the  battleships  to  be  used 
on  the  Albany  run  and  the  car¬ 
riers  for  excursions  to  Coney 
Island,  with  dancing  on  the  flight 
decks.  But  the  one  about  OWI 
vriil  do  to  start  with,  if  you  are 
going  into  the  rumor  business; 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  assured  that 
“If  it  can  be  substantiated,  watch 
E^rroa  &  Publisher  for  develop¬ 
ments.”  It  could  have  been  de- 
substantiated,  of  course,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  picking  up 
a  telephone;  but  this  would  have 
deprived  us  of  an  interlude  of 
Innocent  hilarity. 

Just  in  case  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  should  take  this  story  seri¬ 
ously  (and  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prise  what  rumors  about  OWI 
are  taken  seriously  by  people 
old  enough  to  know  better),  I 
might  offer  a  few  observations: 

1.  If  any  newspaper  publisher 
has  been  discussing  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  ‘‘the  govern¬ 
ment,”  he  has  not  been  discuss¬ 
ing  it  with  the  branch  of  the 
government  concerned — viz. 
OWI.  The  OflQce  of  Emergency 
Ifanagement,  of  which  we  were 
once  a  part,  appears  to  be  fading 
iike  the  Cheshire  cat.  When 
the  war  is  over  we  liquidate 
ourselves. 

2.  What  could  a  publisher  buy? 
We  shall  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  material  property  left 
over— mostly  transmitters  and 
other  radio  equipment.  We  are 
authorized  to  dispose  of  such 
property  abroad,  when  It  be¬ 
comes  surplus;  what  we  have  at 
home,  when  no  longer  needed, 
is  (by  present  arrangements) 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Surplus  War  Property  Board. 
However,  the  ultimate  disposal 

all  this  materiad  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Federal  Com- 
nunications  Commission  have  an 
interest  ntuch  greater  than  ours, 
>iace  they  will  stay  in  business 
ffter  the  war  and  we  shall  not; 
*nd  the  question  will  probably 
be  settled,  eventually,  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

The  various  executive  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  have  not  yet 
Jpeed  on  reconunendations  to 
^made  to  the  Congress;  But  we 
wl  make  such  recommenda- 
iioos  as  soon  as  we  can  make  up 
our  own  minds,  and  they  will 
otturally  take  into  account  the 
interest  of  the  entire  American 
Woee  and  radio,  not  of  any  sin- 
tie  publisher  or  broadcaster. 

We  have  indeed  a  large 
foreign  news  staff;  though  their 


business  Is  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  to  foreign  countries  and 
not,  as  part  of  your  discussion 
seems  to  imply,  sending  news 
about  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States.  They  do  send 
intelligence  reports  to  the  OWI 
headquarters  in  Washington,  but 
that  is  solely  for  the  guidance  of 
our  own  operations  and  not  for 
publication.  However  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  are  trained  re¬ 
porters;  and  it  is  the  tradition 
of  the  newspaper  business  that 
the  slaves  go  with  the  plantation. 
But  in  this  case  you  can’t  sell 
the  plantation  and  they  wouldn’t 
go  with  it  anyway;  their  con¬ 
tracts  have  no  reserve  clauses 
like  those  of  ballplayers:  we 
couldn’t  trade  a  good  outpost 
chief  in  Samarkand  for  a  left- 
handed  pitcher  and  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  shortstop.  Not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  no  American  news¬ 
paper  would  be  able  to  use  an 
overseas  staff  as  large  as  ours.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  all,  or 
mostly,  go  back  to  work  for 
newspapers  or  the  radio  after 
the  war;  but  no  one  outfit  could 
come  anywhere  near  absorbing 
them  all. 

4.  One  commodity  which  we 
might  sell,  not  to  a  publisher 
concerned  with  incoming  news 
but  to  a  press  association  inter¬ 
ested  in  providing  American 
news  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  our  good  will — the  receptivity 
for  American  news  which  we 
have  built  up  in  the  newspapers 
and  radio  of  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  But  before  the  AP,  the 
U.P.,  or  die  INS  start  making 
us  offers  for  that,  they  should 
be  warned  that  the  good  will  is 
conditioned  in  some  degree  by 
the  fact  that  our  customers  get 
their  news  free.  The  situation 
might  be  somewhat  different  if 
they  had  to  pay  for  it. 

5.  Even  if  this  were  possible, 
it  is  obvious  that  any  of  the 
press  associations  would  vio¬ 
lently  (and  properly)  object  if 
a  service  built  up  in  the  national 
interest  by  the  taxpayers’  money 
were  sold  to  one  of  its  competi¬ 
tors.  ’The  objection  would  be 
equally  valid  if  we  had  anything 
we  could  sell  to  an  individual 
publisher. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  take 
note  of  your  question  whether 
our  people,  after  working  for 
the  United  States  government 
for  several  years,  are  ‘‘mentally 
qualified  to  take  over  a  job  of 
objective  world-wide  news  re¬ 
porting.”  The  implication,  which 
I  am  sure  was  not  intended  but 
which  might  logically  be  drawn 
from  your  language,  is  that  ob¬ 
jective  truth,  by  and  large,  is 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  ‘I%is  I  do  not 
believe. 

We  in  OWI  are  convinced  that 
the  truth  is  on  our  side  in  this 
war;  and  we  tell  it,  not  merely 
because  we  prefer  it  but  because 
we  believe  it  is  a  powerful 
weapon.  In  giving  news  of 
America  to  foreign  countries  we 
give  the  bad  news  along  with 
the  good;  but  we  do  try  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  accurate  and  balanced 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  in 
this  country,  to  people  who  too 
often  in  the  past  received  Amer¬ 
ican  news  through  channels 
which  overemphasized  the  tri¬ 
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vial,  the  absurd  or  the  discred¬ 
itable.  I  cannot  feel  that  this 
sort  of  training  will  be  of  lasting 
injury  to  any  newspaper  man,  in 
whatever  country  he  may  work 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Cordially, 

ELMER  DAVIS, 
Director. 


Not  New 

To  the  Editor: 

We  were  interested  in  the 
story  on  page  26  of  your  Mar.  10 
issue  about  one  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  firms  starting  a  research 
department.  But  we  think  your 
editors  made  a  mistake  when 
they  said,  ‘‘With  the  creation  of 
this  department  this  firm  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  first  in  its  field 
formally  to  organize  research 
activity. 

To  our  personal  knowledge 
many  of  the  leading  representa¬ 
tive  firms  have  maintained 
splendid  research  departments 
for  fifteen  years  or  more.  To 
mention  just  a  few — Katz  Co., 
Branham  Co.,  Paul  Block  and 
Associates,  and  Kelly-Smith. 

Inasmuch  as  your  story  might 
give  publishers  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  is  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  work  of  representa¬ 
tives,  we  felt  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  our  calling  this  error 
to  your  attention. 

Sincerely, 

Roy  S.  Durstine, 
Roy  S  Durstine,  Inc., 
Advertising. 


K  :VOWII«<R  what 
readi^rH  want  — and 
when  — In  basic  for 
Hue4*eHMful  newspaper* 
inif. 


Accent  on  Harvard 

To  the  Editor: 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  are 
too  kindhearted  or  whether  you 
take  it  for  granted  that  Har- 
vardians  are  infallible. 

If  the  latter  is  the  case,  take 
another  look  at  ‘‘Harvard  Club¬ 
man  Shatters  Joan’s  ‘Precedent’  ” 
(E  &  P,  Feb.  24,  p.  6)  where 
Paul  Hollister  talks  of  “con¬ 
catenations,”  and  where  you 
supinely  observe,  “He’s  a  Har¬ 
vard  man,  all  right.” 

Concatenations,  my  left  hind 
leg.  What  was  he  thinking  of? 
Cacaphonies?  Tintinnabulations? 
(Certainly  not  concatenations 
when  referring  to  musicales  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

‘This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  que^ion  of  women 
being  admitt^  to  the  Harvard 
Club’s  quartos.  ‘The  point  is  to 
consult  the  dictionary  and  never 
say  die. 

Your  faithful  reader, 

Arthur  Halliburton, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Daily  Pays  $1,000 

Hamilton.  Ont.,  Mar.  12 — Set¬ 
tlement  of  $1,000  out  of  court 
was  made  recently  by  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  in  the  action 
brought  by  Herb  H.  Berscht, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Base¬ 
ball  Association  of  Hamilton. 
Tile  action  arose  out  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  appearing  in  the  Star  sport 
pages,  in  which  it  was  intimated 
that  Bersacht  used  his  O.B.A. 
card  unfairly  to  gain  free  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  midget  game. 
Berscht,  through  his  counsel, 
had  claimed  damage  of  $10,000 
-to  his  'reputation. 


I  Another  reaiion  why 
I  the  Jiehenec  tady 
Union-Star  has  led  In 
City  Zone  eirenlation 
for  len  eonseentive 
years. 
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FEBRUARY  UN  AGE  DOWN  4.1%;  STILL  ABOVE  INDEX  AVERAGE 


TOTAL  newspaper  advertising  linage  in 
February,  as  recorded  for  52  major 
cities  by  Media  Records.  Inc.,  declined 
4.1%  below  the  figure  for  February,  1944, 
thus  presenting  a  picture  comparable  to 
January's,  when  total  linage  dropped  3.9%. 

As  in  January,  however,  February  linage 
is  still  up  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index, 
an  average  of  linage  for  the  month  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  stands  at  1.7  above  the 
mean  of  100.  Several  individual  classifica¬ 
tions  are  also  above  the  index  average,  but 
only  one,  financial  advertising,  showed  a 
percentage  increase  for  the  month. 

General  advertising,  characterized  for 
months  in  1943  and  1944  by  outstanding 
percentage  gains  over  the  previous  year, 
was  the  greatest  loser  in  February,  drop¬ 
ping  8.2%.  However,  with  a  score  of  106.1 
it  was  among  those  still  above  the  average 
on  the  Index. 

The  second  greatest  loser  is  department 


store  advertising,  which  declined  6.9%, 
further  bearing  out  last  month’s  indica¬ 
tions  that  this  type  of  advertising  is  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  returning  to  its  pre-war  level. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  below  average  on 
the  index  with  its  rating  of  94.9. 

Another  previously  substantial  linage 
winner,  classified,  was  in  third  place  with 
a  4.4%  loss,  but  it  ranks  first  on  the  Index, 
with  a  rating  of  109.1.  Among  the  other 
classifications,  display  dropped  4.1%  and 
stands  at  99.7  on  the  Index;  automotive  lost 
3%  and  maintained  its  consistently  low 
wartime  Index  place  with  a  rating  of  56.9; 
retail  declined  2.8%  and  approached  the 
classification’s  five-year  average  with  an 
Index  figure  of  99.9. 

Financial,  the  one  type  of  advertising 
to  gain  in  February  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  in  1944,  has  a  plus  of  3.4%, 
which  put  it,  with  a  100.1  rating,  slightly 
above  the  Index  mean. 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  QTIES 

(CompIlMi  br  KDITOK  &  PUBI.IHHRR 
MrdUt  Rrrorriii  MraAumnfnti) 


1945 

Lintut 

Total  AdTCrtising 

1944 

Linage 

%  of 

1944 

February  . , 

,  95,804,478 

99,936,744 

95.9 

January  . . . 

97,927,453 

101,891,805 

91.6 

Display  Only 

February  . . 

73,069,841 

76,161,859 

95.9 

January  . . . 

73.837,466 

76,901,005 

96.0 

Classified 

February  . . 

.  22.734,637 

23,774,885 

95.6 

January  . , . 

24,089,987 

24,990,800 

96.4 

Hetail 

February  . . 

52.687,019 

54,212,142 

97,2 

January  ...  52,841,088 
Dt'purtment  Store 

S5,409,(>91 

95.4 

February  . . 

21.284.975 

22.863.808 

93.1 

January  . . . 

20,994,734 

22,006,853 

92.9 

(icnrral 

February  . . 

17,410,705 

18,973,109 

91.8 

January  . . . 

,  17,124,452 

17,864,195 

95.9 

.\utoraotive 

February  . . 

1,606,589 

1,656,423 

97.0 

January  . . . 

1,868.332 

1.570.910 

118.9 

Financial 

February  . . 

1.365,528 

1.320,185 

103.4 

January  . . . 

2,003,594 

2,056,209 

97.4 

Detailed  fiKutes,  not  yet  available  from  Media  Records, 


Hearst  Jr.  Back 
From  War  Front 
I^edges  Vet  Aid 

War  Correspondent  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  was  once 
again  Publisher  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  this 


>  Heorrf*  Mrs.  Heamt 

week  after  having  flown  home 
from  the  wars  with  his  wife, 
Lorelle  Hearst,  to  end  an  inter¬ 
lude  of  following  Allied  for¬ 
tunes  on  the  Western  Front. 

Between  settling  back  into 
editorial  harness  and  a  luncheon 
at  New  York’s  Stork  Club,  Mr. 
Hearst — who  refers  to  his  fam¬ 
ous  father,  not  disrespectfully, 
as  “Pop”  and  looks  more  than 
a  little  like  him— talked  briefly 
of  his  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  as  a  reporter  in  London, 
Mrioe.  Italy,  France,  Germany 
and  Belgium. 

No  blood-and-tbunder  remin- 
isaeoces  were  fortticoming  from 
the  interview,  however.  “I  bad 
to  hit  the  dirt  a  few  times,”  he 
says  of  his  experiences  uncfer 
fire  .  .  .  but  I  wouldn't  want  to 
emphasize  that.  It  happens  to 
everybody  up  there.  It’s  part  of 
a  .  correspondent's  Job.  When 
the  shells  start  flying  you  make 
yourself  inconspicuous  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Mr.  Hearst  calls  biipeelf 
“Bill”  Hearst,  and  laughs  with 
just  a  suggestion  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  wluM  rethiaded  of  his 
Journalistic  faux  pas  in  an  early- 
January  war  dispatch,  when  he 
wrote . 


“Inasmuch  as  these  shows  are 
pretty  similar,  plus  the  fact  that 
we  had  seen  two  already,  added 
to  which  I  had  been  working 
with  the  Ninth  Air  Force  for 
some  time,  and,  while  it  was 
not  exactly  an  old  story,  it  was 
beginning  to  wear  a  little.” 

“I  heard  about  that.”  he 
laughed,  "but  I  never  saw  it. 
I  don’t  know  how  it  happened. 
Maybe  that’s  the  way  it  came 
out  when  it  was  translated  from 
,the  cablese.  Maybe  that’s  the 
way  I  wrote  it.  I  don’t  know. 
I’d  like  to  see  the  damn  thing 
some  time.” 

Mr.  Hearst  has  “a  terrific  ad¬ 
miration”  for  the  European  High 
Command  and  the  American  GI 
— “or  just  the  reverse.  I  guess. 
The  GI’s  had  a  rough  time  of  it, 
but  he’s  done  a  magnificent  job. 
The  country  owes  him  heavy 
debt,  and  when  the  war’s  over 
he  shouldn’t  be  neglected. 

"The  Hearst  papers  will  stand 
squarely  behind  every  reason¬ 
able  proposal  for  his  welfare.” 

Mr.  Hearst  admits  to  losing  25 
pounds  somewhere  on  the  battle 
fronts,  points  out  that  even  un¬ 
der  the  best  of  conditions  the 
war  correspondent  leads  a  tough 
life.  “One  day,”  he  says,  “I  went 
out  with  Ed  Beatty  of  United 
Press  to  do  a  story  outside  of 
Paris.  ‘We’re  not  going  to  be 
heroes,’  he  says  he  and  Beatty 
agreed.  Next  day  Beatty  went 
out  and  was  captured  by  the 
Germans.  It’s  a  tough  business. 
And  the  correspondents  are  do¬ 
ing  a  wonderful  job.” 

Lorelle  Hearst  did  behind  the 
lines  stories,  including  Paris 
fashions,  while  he  was  at  the 
front.  “We  deliberately  avoided 
teaming  together,”  he  says.  “As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we’re  profes¬ 
sional  rivals.  And  anyway. 
Pop  didn’t  want  us  to  overlap 
our  coverage.  So  after  Lorelle 
had  been  under  fire  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  a  couple  of  times  he  sent 
her  back  to  Paris.” 

He  doesn’t  know  whether  he’ll 
return  to  a  fighting  area,  he  says. 
“I’d  like  to  look  in  on  the  Pacific 
war,  and  may.  But  it’s  too 
early  to  say  yet.  I’m  going  to 
take  a  rest  for  a  while.” 


S.  F.  Examiner 
Editorial  Raises 
Marines'  Heat 

San  Francisco,  Mar.  13 — 
“Freedom  of  the  press  is  one 
of  the  things  we  are  fighting 
for.  .  .  .  The  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  print  what  it  believes, 
whether  you  agree  or  not.  .  .  .” 

This  admonitipn,  spoken  by 
an  officer  of  the  Shore  Patrol, 
served  to  quiet  any  unruly 
spirits  that  existed  in  a  crowd 
of  some  75  marines  who  jammed 
into  the  reception  room  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  recent¬ 
ly  to  protest  an  editorial  that 
had  appeared  in  the  paper  the 
day  before. 

Implied  in  the  editorial,  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page 
under  the  two-column  head  of 
“MacArthur  Is  Our  Best  Strate¬ 
gist,”  was  the  belief  that  the 
marines  would  gain  their  ob¬ 
jectives  quicker  and  lose  fewer 
men  if  under  the  direction  of 
MacArthur  than  under  their 
present  leadership.  In  support 
of  this  thesis,  the  achievements 
of  MacArthur’s  men  were  cited 
as  compared  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  marines  at  Tarawa, 
Saipan,  and  now  at  Iwo  Jima. 

M.  E.  CaUed  In 

Considerable  commotion 
reigned  during  the  first  three  or 
four  minutes  following  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  marines  at  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  office.  The  men  de¬ 
manded  to  see  the  city  editor. 
The  demand  was  answered  by 
the  assistant  city  editor,  who, 
after  parrying  a  few  questions, 
decid^  that  he  didn’t  have  the 
authority  to  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  called  on  Managing 
Editor  'William  C.  Wren. 

Mr.  Wren  asked  the  men  what 
they  wanted.  After  several  re¬ 
criminatory  statements,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  what  was  wanted 
was  “to  tell  our  side.” 

Mr.  Wren  picked  out  three  of 
the  cooler  heads  in  the  crowd 
and  retired  to  his  office  to  talk 
over  the  matter.  The  men  were 
told  to  prepare  their  answer 


and  bring  it  in  the  next  da;. 
But  they  insisted  that  Publishe 
William  Randolph  Hearst  be 
phoned  and  approval  obtainif 
for  printing  of  their  story, 
though  they  were  told  that  Mr. 
Hearst  was  in  conference  and 
not  available  that  day. 

The  phone  call  was  pot 
through,  and  Mr.  Wren  talkid 
to  one  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  secre 
taries.  who  said  the  "Chlaf 
would  be  glad  to  print  what  tlu 
marines  had  to  say. 

Meanwhile,  the  hubbub  cob- 
tinued  in  the  outer  office,  M 
in  more  subdued  tones.  Then 
someone  (no  one  knows  whol 
put  in  a  call  for  the  Shore  Pa¬ 
trol,  and  an  officer  and  tvo 
men  arrived  quickly.  It  wit 
then  that  the  officer  called  the 
attention  of  the  marines  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  tenets  of  i 
free  people  is  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Satisfied,  the  three  marines  in 
Mr.  Wren’s  office  left,  promis^ 
to  return  the  next  day  with 
their  prepared  answer. 

The  answer  was  very  roi^ 
consisting  mostly  of  critidao 
of  MacArthur.  But  the  piece 
was  smoothed  out  with  the  aid 
of  Editor  Wren  and  appeared 
in  print  the  following  day.  Hm 
gist  of  it  was  that  the  mariaei 
land  on  small,  heavily  fortUM 
islands  to  conquer,  while  Mae- 
Arthur  generally  lands  on  bi| 
islands,  and  has  space  in  whkb 
to  maneuver. 

Replying  to  the  Examiner  edi¬ 
torial  was  the  San  Francises 
Chronicle,  which  deplored  the 
running  down  of  the  marinei 
to  enhance  MacArthur,  who,  it 
said,  needed  no  build-up  at  anr 
one’s  expense. 

■ 

Correction 

January  linage  figures  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star-Timss 
in  the  Mar.  3  issue  (p.  69)  wen 
transposed.  Following  are  cor 
reel  figures: 

ms  1M4 

Times-m  .  589,921  S75,95J 

Star-e  .  5  5  8,50  8  544,M5 

Star-S  .  325,488  380J« 


e  their  answer  Grand  Total .  1,473,917  1,501,2« 
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Burris  Jenkins, 
Ex-Publisher, 
Minister,  Dies 

He  Rev.  Dr.  Burris  A.  Jen- 
1^,  75.  minister,  editor  and 
fither  of  two  well-known  news- 
peper  men,  died  Mar.  13  in  El 
Centro,  Cal.,  his  winter  home. 
H,  was  father  of  Burris,  Jr., 
New  York  Journal  -  American 
cartoonist,  and  Paul  Andrew 
Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  Braw- 
Itf  (Cal.)  News  and  El  Centro 
Imperial  Valley  Press  and  Post. 

Ordained  a  minister  in  1891, 
Dr.  Jenkins  occupied  pulpits  at 
jpHienapolis  and  Kansas  City, 
combining  his  ministry  first 
with  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Indianapolis  and  for  two 
yean  the  presidency  of  that  in¬ 
stitution,  then  with  editing  and 
publishing  the  Kansas  City  Post 
from  1919  to  1922.  From  1901 
to  1907  he  was  president  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  University. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Dr.  Jen¬ 
kins  was  a  reporter  on  the  Times 
there  before  his  ordination. 
During  World  War  I  he  was  a 
war  correspondent  for  the  Kan¬ 
su  City  Star.  He  was  author 
of  a  number  of  religious  books 
and  for  several  years  editor  of 
the  Christian  Weekly. 

(Obituary 


WILLIAM  C.  REPASS,  49,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  since  1934, 
died  March  11.  A  Texas  news¬ 
paper  executive  since  1919,  he 
bad.  been  successively  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
Lipfit,  night  editor  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News,  state  editor  of  the 
CSironicle.  managing  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press  and  news 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  1925 
to  1934. 

Frank  Kiernan,  75,  directing 
head  of  the  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  bearing  his  name, 
died  March  9  in  Brooklyn.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  late  State 
Sen.  John  J.  Kiernan,  who 
founded  in  1869  the  Kiernan 
News  Agency,  financial  news  re¬ 
porting  organization,  and  fore- 
nmner  of  the  present  agency. 

Horace  Leonard  Tutwiler,  62, 
assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
died  Mar.  5.  A  native  Atlantan, 
he  had  been  associated  with  the 
Constitution  for  40  years. 

William  H.  G.  Werndel,  88, 
for  40  years  principal  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Reuters  in  the  Near 
^t  and  from  1922  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1932  chief  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Reuters  at  the  League 
of  Nations,  died  Mar.  7  in  Mont- 
reux,  Switzerland. 

T.  J.  Begley,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Lindsay  ( Ont. ) 
Port,  died  Mar.  11.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  Lindsay  he  was  a  printer, 
having  work^  for  years  on  the 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner. 
He  was  also  for  some  years  on 
the  Peterborough  Review. 

Henry  Atkin,  61,  city  editor 
^  the  Hendersonville  (N.  C.) 
Tivus-News,  died  Mar.  9.  A 
native  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  he 


worked  for  the  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  before  Joining  the  staff  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen.  He 
moved  to  the  Hendersonville 
Times  in  1924. 

Clyde  O.  Denning,  62,  credit 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  died  at  Forest  Home,  Cal., 
Mar.  11.  He  had  been  with  the 
Times  since  1909. 

Charles  Everett  Smock,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  later  advertising 
manager  of  the  Eureka  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Co.,  Detroit,  died  at 
his  Glendale,  Cal.,  home  after  a 
three-year  illness. 

Samuel  Otis  Bennion,  71,  for 
several  years  general  manager 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  died  Mar.  9. 

George  F.  Holmes,  75,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
and  former  political  editor  of 
the  defunct  Philadelphia  North 
American,  who  served  for  years 
on  the  board  of  Philadelphia 
County  Commissioners,  died  last 
weekend  in  West  Philadelphia. 

George  J.  Jones,  80.  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
Sunday  department  editorial 
staff  for  40  years  and  for  64 
years  a  new^aper  man,  died 
Mar.  10  in  Chester,  Pa. 

William  S.  Goodson,  55,  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser, 
who  retired  last  November  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health,  died  Mar.  4 
at  Tuscaloosa. 

Fred  Lind  Alles,  93,  pioneer 
Southern  California  newspaper 
man,  died  Mar.  7  in  Los  Angeles. 

Hal  Halperin,  49,  former 
manager  of  the  mid  western  divi¬ 
sion  of  Variety,  died  Mar.  4  in 
Miami.  He  started  newspaper 
work  in  Denver,  later  working 
for  Hearst  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

John  Wellington  Baker. 
owner,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  weekly  Skaneatles  (N.  Y.) 
Press  and  for  two  terms  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Press  Assn.,  died  Mar.  13.  He 
had  been  general  manager  from 
1917  to  1927  of  the  Ithaca  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  then  for  two  years 
publisher  of  the  Olean  Herald. 

Francis  Joseph  McMahon,  52. 
New  York  Mirror  assistant  night 
city  editor,  died  Mar.  14.  He 
had  started  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  New  York  Journal  in  1907 
and  joined  the  Mirror  when  it 
was  organized  in  1924. 

Died  in  Service 

Flight  Officer  Charles  J. 
Boyle,  Jr.,  25,  fqrmerly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
advertising  agency  in  New  York 
City,  son  of  a  retired  executive 
vice-president  of  Paul  Block  & 
Associates,  was  killed  in  action 
in  Europe  Feb.  27.  He  was  a 
pilot  in  the  AAF  and  had  flown 
15  missions  since  he  went  over¬ 
seas  in  October. 

Sgt.  Edric  a.  Simons,  Los 
Angeles  Times  printer,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France 
Feb.  24. 

Pfc.  Paul  S.  Humphrey,  Los 
Angeles  Times  photoengraver, 
was  killed  in  action  in  Germany 
Feb.  26.  He  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Jack  Mouw,  Times  assistant 
pressroom  foreman. 


KBITOR  *  PUI  LISHBR  «er  March  If.  mt 
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homely  thing  of  wood  and  wire  binders,  yet  it  is 
animate  with  action,  with  power,  with  charity,  with 
human  compassion.  The  brotherhood  of  man  beats 
against  its  staves,  eager  for  service  around  the  world. 

Calory -and  vitamin -rich  foods,  medicines,  seed, 
chocolate,  soap,  clothing,  milk  for  infants  —  little 
packets  that  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  A  Red  Cross  package,  expressive  of  home- 
front  love! 

World  War  II  has  given  the  International  Red 
Cross  its  biggest  task  in  eighty-two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Three  hundred  thousand  cases  a  month  go 
to  the  war  prisoners  and  internees  in  Germany 
alone.  Nine  ships  currently  sail  the  seas,  carrying 
only  Red  Cross  relief  supplies.  Last  year,  this  fleet 
made  thirty-two  voyages  loaded  with  84,000  tons  of 
food  and  medical  supplies.  Each  day,  an  average 
of  fifty  freight  cars  leave  Switzerland  for  Germany. 
And  these  messengers  of  mercy  penetrate  the  entire 
earth. 

It  is  the  newspapers — both  large  and  small — that, 
through  their  editorial  and  news  columns,  provide 
inspiration  to  the  public  for  generous,  nation-wide 
financial  support  of  the  invaluable  war  and  peace 
services  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTS) 

{CMk  wMi  Ordtr) 

I  tiiw  -Jt  pt  Hu* 

4  Hi—  .40  p«r  till*  par  luMfllwi 

HELf  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tiaia  .40  par  Raa 
2  Hmas — ^80  par  Raa  par  latartiaa 
4  timat — .70  par  Raa  par  iaiartlaa 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

Wawipapar  Brakar* 

capable' HAHDXjNa,"  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  H.  Mo  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
Daily  and  Weekly  NewspaperH 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPAITT 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles. 
MAY  B&OTHEBS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Rstahlished  11)14.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publieity. 

W.  R.  OLOVEB  CO.,  VBHTT7BA,  CAL. 
Confidential  data  on  desirable  newspa¬ 
pers  propsrtioa.  Iniiuire. 

Howspapsri  Far  Saia 

CENTBAL  HEW  JEBSET.  Twin 
a-eeklies,  established  1981.  Circula¬ 
tion  4,0U0.  Prioe  $10,000.  Owner,  76, 
wishes  to  retire.  May  Bros.,  Bingham- 

ton,  N.  Y. _ 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  Mtate,  3  lively 
weeklies  covering  territory  40  miles 
square,  2  complete  plants,  price  for  all 
.tn,500  or  $4,500  with  one  plant  only. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
COUNTY-SEAT  Weekly,  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  town  of  16,000.  Two-machine 
plant.  Kstablished  1870.  Price 
$10,000,  $6,000  down,  four  years  on 
balance.  MAY  B1108.,  Binghamton, 

N.  Y. _ 

NEW  imXICO.  Prosperous  weekly- 
established  1910,  modern  plant.  Cir¬ 
culation  3,500.  Income  $35M  to  $30M. 
Prioe  $34,000,  $15,000  down.  May 

Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

Financing — Pnrehasas — V  alnatiana 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  COMPANY 
3S0  Park  Ava.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Nawspnpars  Wantad 

WELL  KNOwn  newspaper  editor  with 
strong  financial  backing  seeks  full  or 
majority  stock  pnrehsse  of  small  or 
medium  daily.  Midwest  preferred. 
No  chain  connection  and  represents 
only  self.  Eight  thousand  to  80,000 
circulation  range.  Write  in  fullest 
confidence  to  Box  562,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WANTED:  Good  weekly,  semi-weekly 
or  small  town  daily  Box  552,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mirkegicnl  F^aiyeat  Far  SWa 

DOUBLB-DRIVB  ANGLE  bar  Duplex, 
No.  668.  Inetallod  rabniU  m  new 
July  194$.  Larger  weekly  since  sold. 
F—t  pre—  n—  needed.  In  ax—llant 
oondition.  Operating  now.  No  imme¬ 
diate  meh  to  move.  $6,000  eaeh  on 
floor.  Oaraliao  Progress,  Bowling 

Green,  Virginia. _ 

UB  PBBSfl,  excellent  condition,  comp, 
with  motor,  ch— es.  etc.  Plant  con¬ 
solidation  allows  sale.  Now  on  skids. 
First  $760  takes  It.  Courier  A  Free- 
inan,  Potsdam,  Maw  York. 


akiaa  eoasplote  with  motor  and  aon- 
trola 

W— tarn  Mewepaper  Union 
1$M  Cherry  Bt..  PhUa.  7,  Pa. 


2*OOIdB  11x14  magaalae  praea,  speed 
miaimnm  11,000.  Box  Ifl^  Editor 
A  Pnblishor. 

PXATE  SRAVSE  with  micromotor 
head;  8  ph.  A.O.  motor.  Times  Jour¬ 
nal,  Tineland,  N.  J. 


Machaatcal  EBaiyeat  Wanted 

Diet  mat  roMer  with  AC  880  volt 
$0  eyala  •  pha—  motor  drive ;  16 
stereotype  ehaa—  to  acoommodato  type 
forma  ei—  16>l/$”  x  88Vk'.  complete 
with  I— knp  barei  8600  to  46UU-lb. 
capacity  metal  fnru—  with  pnmp  and 
curved  spout,  gu  burner;  also  16 
single  page  iron  form  tabi—  34'  x  $0)4 
X  87)4*  high;  must  be  in  good  oondl- 
tloa.  Bon  Tattler  Co.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 
HOB  MOIaDINO  MACHINE,  newspaper 
sixe,  with  Hoe  Blip  Gear.  Write  or 
wire,  James  M.  Toler,  Mechanicsl 
Buperintendent,  Philadelphia  Record, 

Philadelphia  1,  Pa. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  pr— s,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  pii— s.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Pr— s  Eufincert _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

36  Rose  Bt.  _  _ Mew  York 

Newspaper  Help  Wanted _ 

IP'YOU'aRE  INTEM^ED  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  Michigan,  permanent  newspaper 
positions  are  available  in  all  depart¬ 
ments — editorial,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  mechanical.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references  and  authorised  refer¬ 
ral.  Michigan  Press  Association,  East 
liansing,  Mich.  _ 

Help  WauteJ — Admihiitrative 

ASST.  PUBUtSHER— PART 
INTEREST 

Editor  or  ad  man  under  40,  capable  of 
managing  world-circulated,  66-60  page, 
ag-trade  magaxinu  and  assisting  with 
new,  high  grade,  Bouth-wide  consumer 
publication.  Good  salary  and  sub¬ 
stantial  partnership  interest  (optional) 
to  man  who  can  grow  with  this  ex 
panding,  7-year-old  Texas  firm.  State 
qualifications,  education,  all  positions 
and  salaries  past  6  to  10  years ;  also 
draft  status  and  health  deficiencies,  if 
any.  Enclose  snapshot.  Might  con¬ 
sider  outright  sale,  cash  and  time,  to 
proven  party.  Box  575,  K.  &  P. 
SBCALL  WEEKLY,  Central  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey,  requires  services 
of  an  all  around  man  who  knows  com¬ 
plete  operation  of  weekly,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  local  and  outsido  advertising, 
ability  to  write  and  rewrite  necessary. 
State  all  qualifications  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely,  age,  education,  experience, 
draft  classifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  A4vwHiwff 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER  for  large 
w—kly  on  lower  east  coast  of  Florida 
(near  Miami),  must  bs  finished  layout 
and  copy  man;  batter  than  average 
sal— man.  Permanent;  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  $60  weak  to  start.  Write 

Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Florida. _ 

ADVERTISING  Salesman.  If  you  are 
located  on  a  smaller  newspaper  and 
are  willing  to  prove  your  worth  in  a 
permanent  pmition,  send  snapshot  and 
write  fully  to  Knowlton  Parker,  St. 
Jo— ph  News-Press  A  Gas— te,  St. 
Joseph  1,  Missouri. 

A  WELL  KNOlfN  Eastern  newspaper 
has  an  opening  on  its  local  sal—  staff 
for  an  experienced  man.  Preference 
given  to  one  in  middle  20’s  or  early 
80’s,  draft  deferred.  Position  is  per¬ 
manent  with  good  future  to  right  man. 
City  of  300,000,  ple—ant  working  eon- 
dltlona.  Box  481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CAPABLE  advertising  solicitor  and 
layout  man.  Good  job  on  afternoon 
paper;  East  Tex—  community.  Give 
full  particulars  and  salary  desired. 
Lufkin  Daily  News,  Lufkin,  Tex—. 
OLAaSIFlED“  solicitor — male  or  fe¬ 
male,  good  opportunity  to  work  into 
auistant  advertising  manager  handling 
cla— ifled  and  display,  email  daily,  no 
competition.  Vermont  at  its  b— t. 
Box  489,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED  Manager  for  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  metropolitan 
an.  Must  be  familiar  with  classified 
operations  and  have  outside  selling  and 
promotion  experience.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  letter  of  application.  Box 
584,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WnnIeJ — Athrerfisif 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
AGGRESSIVE 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Large  Eastern  metropolitan  daily  has 
an  opening  on  its  local  sal—  staff  for 
an  experienced  man  in  his  late  20's 
or  early  30’b. 

The  person  we  are  looking  for  must 
believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  local 
newspaper  advertising,  must  know  the 
techniques  of  selling  space,  creating 
rough  layouts  and  writing  good  copy. 

If  you  want  to  work  fur  this  nation¬ 
ally  known  newspaper,  send  your 
quulilicatiuns  and  photograph  to  Box 
551,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  advertising  salesman 
and  layout.  Good  opportunity,  pro¬ 
gressive  organisation,  ideal  place  to 
live.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  afternoon  daily 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  display  sal— man,  more  in¬ 
terested  in  a  person  with  initiative 
who  can  really  sell  than  copywriting, 
as  we  maintain  a  copy  department. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter  and  send  refer¬ 
ences,  snapshot  photo,  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  etc.,  to  Box  480,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

^towspapeb“ ad-man 

wanted  for  Display  Bales  Staff  of  New 
York  .Suburban  Daily. 

Fine  working  conditions,  good  salary, 
I'xcellont  opportunity  for  young  aggres¬ 
sive  live  wire  in  fast  moving  organiza¬ 
tion.  Should  have  ear.  Write  fully. 

Box  554.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOME  GOOD  local  salesman  currently 
giving  good  account  of  himself  on  a 
■small  daily  or  weekly  is  ready  to  st^ 
into  s  more  fertile  market.  You  will 
be  happy  to  join  this  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization  producing  s  7-day  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  of  50.000  near  Chicago. 
Fall  detaili  including  salary  first 
letter.  Box  592.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
WANTED  AT  ONCE  an  experienced 
advertising  man.  Advertising  man¬ 
ager  being  inducted.  Need  capable 
man  to  pace  department.  This  can  be 
a  permanent  sales  job  for  the  right 
man.  Phone,  wire  or  write:  Neal  W. 
Phillips.  Business  Manager,  Greenwich 
Tim—.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

_ Help  Wauled — Crculuti—i 

CITY  CIRCULATION  manager  wanted 
for  morning  newspaper,  circulation 
8,500.  Permanent  position.  Give  age, 
draft  status,  experience,  references, 
salary  requirements.  How  soon  avail- 
ablet  Wire  night  letter  collect  to 
R.  L.  Owens,  Valley  Morning  Star, 

Harlingen.  Texas. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  solicitor  wanted, 
either  straight  salary,  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  nr  straight  commission.  A 
good  opportunity  to  work  territory 
that  has  not  been  canvassed.  Also  a 
good  chance  for  man  who  wants  to 
break  in  on  other  circulation  work. 
If  married  plenty  of  work  for  wife. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  snyone  desir¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  the  fa-st  growing  north¬ 
west.  Write  stating  salary  or  com¬ 
mission  expected.  F.  R.  Braiisford, 
Circulation  Manager,  Union-Bnlletin, 
Walla  Walla.  Washington. 

Halp  Waufd— Edilariul 

AFTERNOON  daily  in  busy,  progrea- 
sive  Sonth  Jersey  town  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  pocition  for  wire  newt  editor 
and  general  assignments.  Plsaaa  state 
fully  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  If  yon  have 
ideas,  we  like  ’em.  TtmM-Joomal, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

CITY  WALL  police  reporter  position 
open.  Also  aporta  desk  iiosUion.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advaneoment.  State 
draft  atatna,  exporienee.  The  Herald 
Star,  StenbenvHla,  Ohio. 
EXPERIENCED  reporter  wanted,  per¬ 
manent  position  (no  wartime)  on 
newspaper  in  fastest  growing  city  in 
South  Florida.  Salary  commensarata 
with  site  of  paper.  If  interested  write 
and  we  will  go  into  details.  Fort 
Lauderdale  Daily  News,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Florida. 


Help  WanlaA-FditstM 

dOFYRBAOBBS.  ~~r  -‘iiig 

Write  Managing  Editor,  Del— It 
Press,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
DISCHARGED  servicemen  who  eu 
write.  To  a  young  man  with  t«s  a 
five  years  of  newspaper  and  reporti^ 
j**  experience,  and  with  clear  tsl—ts  u 
u  writer,  we  offer  an  upportonity  a 
^  *  develop  into  a  top  flight  adverfiskn 
and  public  relations  man  on  tks  pw 
insnent  staff  of  s  large  public  lervlu 
“■J  company.  Wo  need  a  man  with  eiio 
tive  imagination,  who  deals  zmootUi 
Ihc  with  people  and  who  has  or  ess  4» 
>ng  velop  administrative  ability.  Pit— 
>’7-  tell  us  all  about  yourself  and  givs  ttt 
ercnces.  Box  572,  Editor  Sc  Publiite 
“ur  EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  iadsptd 
ent  w— tern  newspaper.  Must  ksu 
broad  knowledge  of  national  tffala 
and  bs  able  to  write  in  a  conviisl^ 

—  and  understandable  manner.  Give  fff 
‘8n  background,  inelnding  age  and  fuifi; 
''O'  ststns.  Enclose  photograph.  Eit4 

to  lent  future  for  the  right  man.  B« 

ho.  486,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

Jly  EXPERIENCED  public  spirited  suk 
ex-  reporter-editor  for  64  year  old  daily, 
in-  7,800  ABO;  in  officisi  back-ths-wu 
ive  Champion  Oommnnity  of  D.S.  Hssltky 
ng,  scenic  area.  Friendly  enterpriskf 
nt.  people.  Pay  depends  on  yon.  Msvi 
er-  of  the  Tonawandas,  North  TonswssAi 

im-  N.  Y.  Write  now. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  to  hssdli 

_  sports  desk  on  daily  papers  in  weitan 

Pennsylvania  city  of  22,000.  Attrai' 
ew  tive  proposition  to  the  right  man.  B« 

558,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FARM  REPORTER  feature  wrhu, 
■■Y"  photographer  for  afternoon  dsBy, 
''®'  7,500  circulation.  Salary  and  beam 

,**■  Write  fully.  The  Tribune,  Albert  Lss 

"y-  Minn. _ 

^  HAVE  POSITION  for  experienced  G 
i'Y  sronnd  newspaper  reporter,  draft  » 

^  *  empt,  capable  of  handling  sports  V 
nscessary,  snpervising  county  M 
news  bureau  or  working  on  desk  wlw 
occasion  requires.  Prefer  mss  wifi 
experience  and  bsckgronnd  in  isul 
or  medium  sised  city.  Good  opsaiif 
and  promising  fntnre  for  right  mia 
The  Star-Beacon.  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

LEADING  eastern  daily  building  ntfi 
staff  to  meet  post-war  competitigs. 

V  Unusnal  opportunity  for  right  persoH 
.  ,  interested  in  career.  Write  givisg 
qualifications,  experience  and  objw 
.  h  tive.  State  salary  expected  and  pns- 
ent  salary.  Photo  desirable.  All  k 
__  formation  will  be  held  in  strict  coal 
dence.  Box  559.  Editor  A  Pnbliibw. 

NEWS  AGENCY,  N.  Y.  0.  wants  sc 
curate  rewriteman,  cables,  intereitsf 
_  foreign  news,  A1  opportunity  lein 
*  ’  fnndamentals.  Box  663,  Editor  k 

ijjl  Pnblisher. _ 

to  PERMANENT  position  with  opportt- 
ar,  nity  for  advancement  on  piorning  pa¬ 
per  for  experienced  city  and  apsiti 
editor.  Box  595,  Editor  A  Pnbliskw. 

'»>'  REPORTER  wanted  for  daily  morniai 
-A.  paper,  combined  circnlation  40,006, 
>'7  population  30.000.  Give  age,  hsigH 
'  a  weight,  experience  and  references  is 
to  first  letter.  Cecil  B.  Highland,  Pras, 
rk.  Clarksburg  Pnblisbing  Co.,  Box  961 
le.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. _ _ 

tb.  REPORTER,  general,  some  sports,  sad 
m-  desk  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  dally  So.  Cslif. 

city  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Ples- 
in[  saut  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
shot,  personal  description.  Box  1164. 

—  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

_  REPORTER  —  Sound  all-around  rr 

ei-  porter,  capable  of  editing  ranklN 
ae-  Northern  New  Jersey  weekly.  Osat 
tor  wages  and  working  conditions.  Writs 
ite  or  telephone.  Nntley  Ban.  22106. 

REPORTER,  general  coverage  midwest 
al  county  seat  10,000.  Permaasit 

**’  job.  List  training;  references.  Box 

_  586,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 

1  .  11.  ~ 

Ip.  REPORTER,  experienced,  general  st- 
kta  signments.  New  'York  State  daily, 
lid  city  of  50,000.  Write  fully  first  letter. 
Box  589,  Editor  A  ^bllsher. _ 

er-  REPORTERS — Two  good  small  city 
on  reporters  wanted.  Steady,  sober  mss 
in  (or  women)  anxions  to  settle  down  is 
ite  pleasant  surroundings  on  well  knew 
Ite  New  England  evening  daily.  Goad 
)rt  pay,  good  prospects.  References.  Is- 
fr-  terview  required.  688,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GURLICHffG  UmmA  17.  IMt 


SSS^^Mate  or  Female, 

college  town.  Permanent. 
^  ^yy-F^'enmn.  Potadam,  N.  Y. 

wanted  —  Need 
with  year*  a  experience  in 
Job  BOW  open  on  liee  amall- 

KjtoUy.  P«"®“  “S?“' 

II  SiKwience:  man  or  weman.  QWe 
“IlT^ewectod,  when  aTailable,  ex- 
'*!l£ia*^o  referencea,  laet  plaeee 
whether  releaae  aTailable, 
IlS  ilatua,  and  health.  Wire  collect. 

Midland.  Michigan. _ _ 

jsjS"^Jith”few~menhaeopenlnftOT 
Mini  aaaignment  reporter  looking 
with  poaaibilitiea.  Permanent. 
niCy-nf  *“»“•  Midweet  erening 
iSr  Oi»c  experience,  aalarr  require- 
Box  S03.  Editor  *  Pnbliaher. 
iyAgnwoRTEBS — experienced.  One 
n  Mter  police,  put  out  daily  sport 
uta  fsaaral  assignments.  Second, 

rnsrsl  reportorial  work.  Small 
i.ii,  oire  experience  in  detail. 
Send  Rkoto.  Ted  Yudain,  Managing 
Miwr.  Greenwich  Time,  Greenwich, 

^aa _ _ _ 

^,gnnaPH  (Editor  wanted.  Sports 
iiusfisnce  preferred.  Midwest  daily, 
w^lstion  40,000.  Box  570,  Editor 

tPnbliiher. _ _ _ _ 

gjmtED — Man  to  edit  and  make  up 
nekly  tabloid,  averaging  24  pages, 
IS  000  free  circulation.  Paper  has 
1«M  ia  existence  for  35  years  and  is 
isU  received  in  the  suburban  com- 
soaity.  Write  qualifications  and  sai- 
irr  expected  to  South  Omaha  Sun, 
tSlO  Bo.  25th  St.,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
filTEO — Man  or  woman  capable  of 
nkial  fall  editorial  charge  of  long 
•taNished  Democratic  weekly  news- 
ppsr  ia  Ohio  city  of  300,000.  Box 

BO,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IHTZB  WANTED  who  knows  Coin 
iiekiae  industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
piper  background  preferred.  Give 
liekfroand;  salary.  Box  220,  E.  A  P. 

Help  Wanted — Merknnicnl 

COMPOSING  ROOM  working  foreman, 
ipea  shop.  Must  be  capable  eoiiiposi- 
»r.  able  to  supervise  all  but  press¬ 
room  two-edition  ufternoon  daily  7,500 
nrealation.  Salary  and  bonus,  excel- 
hat  living  in  America’s  best  small 
awn.  Write  fully.  The  Tribune,  Al- 

iert  Lea,  Minn, _ 

lOTOTTPE  operator  on  daily  50  miles 
bom  Chicago.  40-hour  week  under 
food  working  conditions  and  ideal 
tommonity.  Scale,  $1.20.  Box  501, 

tdilor  t  Publisher. _ 

UfiOTTPE— Union  operators  needed 
by  Florida  daily.  Wire  .\.  H.  Tebuult, 
I^blisher,  St.  Augustine,  Florida  for 

pirticalars. _ 

WIVTEO  —  Quality-minded  photo-en- 
pivcrs  in  all  branches,  newspaper  and 
roeuMrcial.  We  have  several  perma- 
lat.  well  paying  positions  open  to 
■MS  of  character  who  are  ambitions 
lad  capable  of  producing  work  of  top- 
Mteh  quality.  Write  fully  in  first 
iMer.  Peerless  Engraving  Company, 
Furleia  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Help  Wnntxl — Photography 

i’XOTOOBAPHEB — Need  experienced 
phetographer.  Write  Managing  Edi- 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 
raOTvOBAPHEB  wanted  for  news 
ervice.  Must  be  experienced  and 
lave  ear.  Box  596,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 

litnrnry  Agnncy  Snerkn _ 

Books,  Fiction,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klans- 
»w.  507  5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 

SdsstioBs  Wnnteil — AdMinjetrativn 

BOSmsS  or  General  Manager^  sea- 
uaed  executive  thoroughly  familiar 
vith  and  grounded  in  operation  of  all 
dcparhuents  of  newspapers  from  15 
•e  200  thousand  circulations.  Over  23 
Jbsn  highly  competitive  experience 
U*  eilablished  unusual  ability  in  prof- 
'•“•e  advertising  and  circulation  rev- 
"kis;  handling  labor;  negotiating 
tsa^ts;  baying  and  maintaining 
‘Wpaient,  etc.  Entire  business  and 
bwaonal  background  open  for  inspae- 
■|*a.  Modest  income  requirement. 
“*x  577,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  WnntnJ  A^nabiiatrntiTa 
BUSIHXM  DB  mbmaoml 

lA  ynnra  of  nga.  with  n  proven  rewrd 
of  eftsUnt  orgnniMtion  bnUduig  that 
gets  reamlts.  Xxporionca  in  city  and 
metropolitan  daUiea.  A  thoMt^h 
knowledge  of  production  problema,  de- 
velopiag  advertising  aeeoonts,  promo¬ 
tional  experiance  on  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  builder  of  good  will 
in  the  community.  Salary  secondary  to 
future.  Box  424,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NOW  IiOOATED  with  paper  city  of 
nearly  two  million  population.  The 
family  and  I  would  like  to  live  in 
eastern  city  of  50  to  150M.  Have  been 
in  the  business  25  years  on  three  2nd 
papers  15,  40,  and  246M  circulation, 
from  cub  reporter  to  gen.  mgr.;  spent 
15  years  in  advertising.  Half  of  that 
time  as  advertising  director,  good  rec¬ 
ord  on  national;  know  circulation  and 
mechanical,  negotiated  union  contracts 
with  printers,  age  49,  perfect  health, 
education  good,  references  Al,  habits 
about  like  average  newspaper  man. 
Can  be  available  April  1st,  as  business 
mgr.,  advertising  director  or  national 
mgr.  At  reasonable  salary.  Will  pay 
own  expenses  for  personal  Interview. 
Box  537,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitnatioB  Wnntsil — Advnrtisiaf 

SAIESMAN-MANAOEB,  long  success¬ 
ful  experience  metropolitan  and  small 
city  dailies,  seeks  change.  Nothing 
less  than  $65  and  bonus.  A  letter  to 
Box  535,  Editor  A  Publisher  will 

bring  details,  references. _ 

TO  A  PUBLISHER  seeking  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  advertising  manager  with 
many  years  successful  experience  in 
all  phases  of  general  and  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  papers  from  5,000 
to  240,000  daily  circulation,  this  ad 
should  be  of  interest.  Salary  in  1944 
$3,500  with  $1,700  additional  in  com¬ 
missions,  city  of  10,000.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  A  wire  or  letter  will  bring 
full  details.  Box  536,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SiinntioBs — Circnlntioa 

CIROUIiATION  manager,  experienced, 
capable,  best  of  references,  rash  and 
circulation  producer,  excellent  record, 
go  anywhere.  Available  now.  Box 
.546.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUND,  successful  circulation  man¬ 
ager  seeks  change.  Past  record  proof 
of  ability.  Builds  by  organisation, 
enthusiasm  and  effectivs  promotion. 
Box  379.  Editor  A  Publish er^ _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  salesman -circulation 
manager  available  soon  to  some  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  progressive  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  who  is  in  need  of  a 
steady  reliable  circulator  with  17 
years  of  successful  experience  on  3 
newspapers  in  all  branches  of  circula¬ 
tion;  on  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  in  large,  medium  and  small  cities. 
Age  37.  married,  family  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character.  Write  completely 
including  salary  and  automobile  allow¬ 
ance.  Box  548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SilinlioM  WintnJ  Editnrinl 

A  GOOD  SPORT  PAGE 

Is  a  circulation  builder,  men  and 
women  are  interested  in  Sports 
nowadays.  The  time  is  not  too 
far  distant  when  sports  will  zoom, 
so  now  is  the  time  to  employ  a 
top  flight,  big  league  experienced 
spurts  editor  who  can  write  the 
ears  off  baseball,  golf,  football, 
boxing,  tennis,  racing  and  yacht¬ 
ing.  Now  employed. 

Box  544,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  WASHINGTON  newspaperman,  large 
experience,  top  references,  seeks  m.e. 
editorial -writer,  or  news-editor  post. 
25,000-200,000  city.  Edwin  K.  Gross, 
121  Willow  Av.,  Takoma  Park  12,  Md. 

AVAIZiABIH — Editorial  executive,  12 
years  managing  editor;  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Nationally  known.  Best 
references;  Midwest  or  Sonthwest  pre- 
ferred.  Box  496,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OOPTBEADEB  reliable,  experienced, 
88,  wants  Florida  seaboard  rim.  Box 
486,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 


Si^istiesn  WsalsJ  Hitsrinl 

BIG  TOWN~  writers,  man  and  wUe, 
want  to  edit  paper  in  Western  small 
town  without  war  work,  Bonthern  Oal- 
ifornia  preferred.  Box  565,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OAPABIH  honest  writer,  aged  45, 
news,  editorial  and  magssines,  Europe 
’87-’88,  Washington  3  years.  Senator’s 
ghoster  too.  Wants  to  settle  down  in 
good  town.  Like  to  make  nominal  in¬ 
vestment  for  good  will,  permanency 
and  security.  Box  502,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ 

OABTOONIST,  26,  draft  exempt,  eight 
years’  experience  magazine,  sports, 
comic  strip  work,  desires  position  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  Box  545.  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  woman  reporter  and  mag¬ 
azine  writer  available  as  correspondent 
or  syndicate.  assignments;  experi¬ 
enced;  Gov.  editing,  column,  features, 
advertising,  children’s  stories  for 
radio  and  reporting.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  181.  Manning,  W.  0. _ 

COLLEGE  student,  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  wants  4.mnnth  editorial  job  on 
medium-sized  daily  or  weekly  paper, 
beginning  July.  Could  return  perma¬ 
nently  after  graduation.  Excellent 
feature  writer,  political  cartoonist. 
Best  references.  Box  566,  Editor  &- 
Publisher.  _ 

OUB  REPORTER  spot  sought  by  girl, 
23.  .lournalism  B.A.,  two  years’  ex- 
lierience;  captions,  features;  prefer 
N.  Y.  vicinity.  Box  594,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  38,  European  background, 
experienced  writer,  two  years  news 
chief  American  radio  station,  seeks 
stuff  position.  Daily  or  weekly.  Box 
579.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  City,  Telegraph, 
Makeup — large,  small  dailies.  Now 
copyreader  Manhattan  daily,  seek 
small  city  permanent  connection,  civic 
minded.  Family  man.  Need  two 
weeks  notice;  over  draft.  Box  569, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIAISON  EDITOR  woman  who  could 
help  a  magazine  build  reader  respon¬ 
siveness  for  the  post-war  period.  Has 
wide  contacts  with  consumers,  clubs 
and  national  organizations;  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  magazine  editing.  Box  505, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Interested  in  new  location  either  N.  T. 
-State  or  eastern  seaboard.  22  years’ 
experience  in  editorial,  plant  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  and  advertising.  Age  43. 
Now  managing  one  of  largest  weeklies 
in  East.  Promotional  training.  Box 
588.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  experienced,  who  can 
give  you  10-20%  more  Ad  space  to 
sell  through  adept  trimming  without 
sacrificing  essentials,  seeks  berth  as 
managing  or  night  editor.  Box  585, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  woman — experienced  re¬ 
writing,  reporting,  editing,  features, 
photography,  publicity — seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position,  NYO  or  vieinity.  Box 
476.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  —  Edited  Army  paper; 
Veteran;  College  graduate;  25,  ambi¬ 
tions;  desires  opportunity,  newspaper, 
magazine  or  public  relations.  Box 
568,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Woman,  two  years  on 
dailies,  three  years  news  editor  mod¬ 
em  weekly  included.  Box  507,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTORIAL  job  or  kindred,  wanted 
by  young  lady,  33,  single  expert  sten¬ 
ographer.  creative  writer,  5  years 
motion  picture  2  reel  comedy  produc¬ 
tion,  and  8  years  excellent  rounded 
commercial  experience.  Personable, 
adaptable,  resourceful,  willing  to  work 
hard  NYO  or  vicinity.  Box  578,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTORIAL  work,  college  grad 
uate;  English,  Journalism  major;  de¬ 
sires  editorial  work.  Box  540,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

BXPOBTOBIAL  JOB  wanted  by  girl, 
28,  eoUege  graduato;  employed  now 
and  for  past  year  on  large  daily;  seeks 
change.  Box  488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioM  WuAU — SAmU 

BHFOBTQBIAI.  Job  wanUd  by  ghit. 
28,  Oollege  gradnate;  empleyed  new 
and  for  peat  year-on  large  daily;  seeks 
change.  Box  878,  Editor  A  Pablishar. 

ROVINO  REPORTER 
10  years  feature  writieg,  pleye  human 
side  of  the  nawe,  writing  storiaa  with 
wide  reader  appeal.  ’Trsvrt  snywhsre, 
any  country.  Box  428,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  editor,  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  Experienced  end  good 
repntation.  No  duration  job  wanted. 
Now  doing  one-man  sports  departmant 
job  on  daily  with  more  than  10,000 
cirenlation,  including  daily  local  sports 
column,  bat  desire  better  opportunity 
in  larger  field.  Box  487,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

’TWO  TOUNG  WOBfEN  EDITORS 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  industrial 
newspaper  field,  seek  opportunity  to 
operate  email-town  weekly.  Capable 
writers,  college  grads,  to  handle  re¬ 
porting,  rewriting,  editorials,  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity,  features,  makenp. 
What  have  yout  Box  576,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WOMAN  ANGLER  fishing  for  job;  as¬ 
sistant  editorial  writer.  Bait:  writing 
ability,  experience,  background  (two 
degrees  with  distinction).  Or  casting 
for  good  feature  writing  job.  Can  nse 
Speed  Graphic.  Sold  featurea  to  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers,  AP.  Box  514,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WRITER — Featnre,  general,  technical, 
wants  responsible  position  on  publica¬ 
tion  wi)h  lively  viewpoint.  Young 
woman,  magaiine  experience.  Box 
498,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR:  Press,  Publicity, 
Radio.  10  yrs.  exp.  Chicago.  N.Y.C., 
Hollya-ood  and  Plurope.  Chicago  pre¬ 
ferred.  Mathilde  Ernestine,  1405  E. 
67th  Place,  Chicago;  Phone,  Fairfax 
7867. 


Situtioas  WantoJ — Mockanicnl 

NEWSPAPER  pressmen  24  years  ex¬ 
perience,  married,  ago  47.  Beet  of 
references;  qualified  take  charge. 
Background  of  practical  and  hntiness 
ability.  P.  O.  Box  1346,  Richmond, 
California. 

PRESSROOM  Snpt.,  age  40,  wide  ex- 
perienee,  wants  to  make  change.  Pref¬ 
erence  IHorida  or  South.  Box  465, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOREBIAN  —  Composing  room  dally 
newspaper  now  employed  bnt  deeires 
change.  Central  states  preferred.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  561,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMtioH  WaxtsJ — nolnfraphy 

PICTURE  Research  with  knowledge  of 
iinusnal  photographic  sources;  Man¬ 
hattan.  Box  593.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMtioM  WaateJ — Pabbe  Ralatioas 

ABUI  la  A.  newspaperman,  wide  writ¬ 
ing  experience;  seeks  broader  oppor¬ 
tunity  ia  publie  relations;  married, 
adaptable,  88.  Box  406,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 
14  years’  experience  embracing  all 
media;  seeks  connection  with  aggrm- 
sive  firm  or  association  with  positive 
post-war  attitnde;  wants  opportunity 
to  help  build,  not  devisa  apologetics. 
Box  423,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  have  the  symbol  if  lasartod  in 
thatr  Situation  Waatod  advartlaamaata 
if  dooired.  Roqnoot  far  this  foatare 
should  bo  made  when  ordariac  tha  A4- 
vertisamoBt. 


>0ITOR  G  PUILISHER  fM>  ll«rcli  17.  1«4t 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


TWO  motions  involving  free-  might  have  followed  their  con¬ 
dom  of  information  have  been  science  -but  we  doubt  that  it  has 
presented  to  the  National  Union  proved  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
of  Journalists  in  England  for  terest. 

action  at  the  annual  delegates  Nevertheless,  we’re  for  all  the 
meeting.  Both  motions  have  discussion  possible  on  this  sub- 
presented  by  the  Suf-  ject.  The  more  the  merrier;  not 
folk  Branch  of  the  Union:  the  to  cause  confusion,  but  to  stir  up 
first  calling  upon  Parliament  to  the  widest  possible  Interest  in  it. 
dMlare  for  a  "Freedom  of  The  journalists  of  every  coun- 
News"  clause  to  be  embodied  in  try  could  undoubtedly  write  a 
all  peace  treaties  at  the  end  of  “world  press  charter,”  each  with 
the  war;  and  the  second  seeking  a  different  set  of  principles, 
action  on  a  seven-point  world  After  a  world-wide  interest  is 
press  charter,  as  follows:  aroused  then  we  can  have  a 

“1.  There  shall  be  a  free  and  meeting  of  minds  on  basic  pre- 
untrammelled  flow  of  news  be-  cepts. 

tween  all  countries.  The  English  local  union  that 

“2.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  makes  this  motion  to  the  NUJ 
expression  of  views  among  Jour-  calls  upon  the  International  Fed- 
nalists  of  all  countries.  eration  of  Journalists  to  act  on 

“3.  Any  attempt  to  curtail  it.  and,  if  adopted,  “to  bring 
such  freedom  anywhere  shall  be  this  charter  before  the  world  gested  in  all  sincerity  that  the  better  identification  of  ttt 
immediately  reported  to  the  In-  congress  of  national  journalists’  type  of  sponsorship  of  news  pro-  source  of  news  and  attacked  tk 
ter^tional  Federation  of  Jour-  organizations  which  it  will  call  grams  be  determined  with  the  use  of  the  phrase  "brou^t  k 
nalists  with  a  view  to  their  tak-  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  same  judgment  of  good  taste  and  you  by.”  The  NAB  states; 
ing  appropriate  action.  with  a  view  to  seeking  its  adop-  seriousness  which  governs  the  “Describing  staff  announen 

“d.  Every  journalist  shall  be  tion  by  the  world  congress.”  preparation  and  presentation  of  and  other  personnel  as  ‘eta- 
free  to  work  according  to  the  The  IFJ  was  organized  in  the  news  itself.”  mentators’  or  ‘news  analyik’ 

dictates  of  his  conscience  and  in  192‘7  in  Paris,  by  journalists  It  proposes  that  the  length  of  unless  such  announcers  or  othe 
the  public  interest.  from  most  of  the  European  coun-  commercials  in  news  programs  personnel  are,  in  fact,  qualiM 

“5.  Every  journalist  shall  en-  tries  except  Italy,  Spain  and  be  “severely  limited  with  par-  to  write  and  deliver  legitiiHk 

deavor  to  foster  friendship  be-  “  '  . .  ...  •  . 

tween  nations. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  REPORTER 

FROM  his  psrsonoi  viewpoint,  the  best  news  Francis  L.  McCai% 
United  Press  war  correspondent,  iound  to  report  in  the  Lae 
campaign  was  the  rescue  oi  his  brother  Floyd  (left)  and  his  dik 
Marian  from  Los  Banos  prison  camp.  McCarthy  was  with  the  Asue- 
can  troops  that  stormed  the  camp. 


the  League  of  Nations’  Interna-  ening  the  opening.  .  .  .  Simply  should  be  eliminated.  Long  c» 
tionai  Institute  of  Intellectual  as  a  guide  it  is  suggested  that  tinued,  such  practice  would  tend 
Cooperation.  stations  think  in  terms  of  a  max-  to  break  down  the  public’s  m- 

It  had  some  high  ideals  be-  imum  of  150  to  250  words  of  fidence  in  the  integrity  of  mu 
hind  it.  but  immediately  after  commercial,  respectively,  for  broadcasts, 
its  first  meeting  it  seemed  to  five  and  10-minute  news  pro-  “It  is  urged  that  all  prepend 
fade  into  limbo  until  about  two  grams,  these  figures  to  include  commentaries,  analyses  or  othe 
years  ago.  Then  an  attempt  was  open  and  close.”  news  features,  furnished  by 

made  to  revive  it  in  England  Regarding  the  “middle  com-  news  wires  or  other  sources,  be 
with  some  British  Empire  jour-  mercial”  about  which  the  P-D  unmistakably  identified  as  to 

nalists  and  some  from  the  Axis-  also  protested,  the  NAB  takes  source,  as  a  simple  matter  oi 

occupied  countries  taking  an  in-  no  position  for  or  against.  It  honesty.  .  .  .  The  News  Com- 
terest  in  it.  We  learn  that  the  states  that  it  “may  be  delivered  mittee  urges  credits  so  full  and 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has  at  the  conclusion  of  any  item,  frank  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
been  invited  to  participate  but  but  there  should  always  be  a  as  to  whether  a  commentary « 
has  not  reached  a  decision  on  it.  clean  cut  line  of  demarcation  analysis  is  actually  written 
We  don’t  believe  the  original  between  the  news  and  com-  the  speaker,  or  whether  it  is 

International  Federation  of  Jour-  mercial  copy.”  The  use  of  a  prepared  by  some  other  .  .  " 

nalists  was  Intended  to  com-  separate  announcer  is  helpful,  it  As  for  identifying  the  origin^ 
prise  only  union  groups,  as  the  says.  “It  is  equally  important  to  source  of  news,  such  as  Burlii 
newly  comprised  IFJ  apparent-  guard  against  improper  place-  or  Moscow,  etc.,  the  NAB  siyi 
ly  intends.  Newspaper  unions  ment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  “identification  should  always  bs 
from  all  countries,  by  all  means,  nature  of  the  new’s  immediately  specific  and  complete  since  this 
should  be  represented,  but  an  preceding  the  commercial.  For  very  identification  of  the  source 


Caracas,  May  11-18 

THE  organizing  committee  of 
the  Inter-American  Press 
Associotion  in  Ccnracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela.  announced  this  week 
that  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  will  be  held 
definitely  the  week  of  May 
11-18  in  that  city.  Organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  delegation  from  the 
United  States  and  Conada  is 
proceeding  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Times,  who  was 
eleoled  prosidont  of  the 
United  States  group  at  the 
lost  meeting  in  Havana  in 
June.  1943.  Julio  Garzon.  edi¬ 
tor  of  La  Pronso.  New  York, 
is  secretOTT  of  the  group. 


ABC  Meet  CaUed 

A  meeting  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation! 


THE  campaign  of  the  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  for  a  change  in 
the  method  of  presenting  com¬ 
mercial  announcements  on  radio 
news  programs  has  borne  some 
fruit.  The  News  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  proposed  some 
standard  policies  which  include 
most  of  the  P-D  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The  newspaper  complained  of 
the  type  of  company  permit¬ 
ted  to  sponsor  some  news  broad¬ 
casts.  'Die  NAB  says  “it  is  our 
belief  that  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other 
type  of  radio  program,  the  type 
of  sponsorship  must  be  given 
consideration.  ...  It  is  sug- 


One  livety  bridge  game  can  stir  up  more 
questions  among  disagreeing  players  than 
there  is  tea  in  China.  The  Haskin  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  means 
playing  an  “ace”  feature  for  questions  that 
readers  ask  .  .  .  ANY  questions. 


TAe  Aurora  Baacotr-Naw*  (24,449  MAS) 
hat  renewed  itt  contract  for  The  Hatkin 
Service. 


^111 II 


Yes  .  .  .  parades  go  up  and  down  the  main  streets, 
where  the  crowds  are;  for  it  isn’t  a  parade  without 
people  to  watch  it,  to  cheer  it,  to  lose  themselves  in 
its  pageantry. 

That’s  why  parade  goes  where  the  crowds  are 
.  .  .  into  15  compact,  checkable  markets  where 
2,000,000  readers  watch  and  cheer  parade's  weekly 
pageant  of  people  and  ideas. 

parade's  unique  method  of  pre-editing,  and  of 
dramatizing  a  single  character  to  tell  the  story  of 


thousands,  makes  parade  the  best-read  national 
magazine  section,  parade's  leadership  in  reader- 
ship  —  proved  time  after  time  in  surveys  —  goes  right 
through  from  cover  to  cover  —  including  the 
advertisements. 

And  the  parade  grows !  In  three  years,  parade's 
advertising  lineage  has  more  than  tripled.  Let  us 
show  you  how  this  unbeatable  combination  of 
people  and  product  can  make  your  advertising  better 
read. 


Akron  Boacon  Journal 
Bridgrport  Sunday  Pott 
Chicaco  Sun 

Oonytr  Rocky  Mountain  Newt 
Detroit  Free  Preti 
El  Paso  TinMS 

Jacktonvillo  Florida  Timet-  Union 


Leadership  in  Readership 


Nathville  Tennettean 

New  Bedford  Standard  T  imet 

Newark  Star-Led|er 

Portland  Me.  Sunday  Telegram 

Syracuse  Herald-American 

Toledo  Times 

Washington  Pott 


Youngstown  Vindicator 
Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


405  LEXINGTON  AVE  NEW  YORK  17 
135  So.  La  Salle  Sl.,  Chicago  3*712  New  Cenrer  Bldg.,  Oatroil  2 


‘heHL\  P’wo^! 

THAT  KNOXVILLE  IS  THE 

Best  Dam  Market 
In  the  World 


Heart  of  the  whole  enormous  TVA  development  which  has 
attracted  some  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  world  to  uti¬ 
lize  its  huge  reservoirs  of  low  cost  power,  Knoxville  has 
been  transformed  into  a  giant  new  industrial  empire.  With 
its  21  colossal  dams  constitofing  the  world’s  largest  power 
system,  TVA  has  brought  Knoxville  incredible  prosperity 
and  growth. 

B  KNOXVILLE  LED  EVERY  CITY  IN  j 
AMERICA  IN  1944  IN  RETAIL  ^ 
SALES  GAINS!  Based  on  Federal  Re-  ■ 
serve  Bank  figures,  J.  B.  &  W.  G. 
Brownlow  Monthly  Letter  also  states 
that  Knoxville  led  the  nation  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  gains  in  1944.  The 
1944  chy  directory  popukrion  for 
Knoxville  is  201,969.  Whatever  your 
plans,  be  sure  to  include  Knoxville. 


ARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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